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PREFACE 

This t)ook ha*s greidually grown to its present 
scope out of an enquiry into which I originally entered 
as Shaw Student of the London School of Economics. 
A previous investigation into the problems of unem- 
ployment in the London Building Trades had im- 
pressed upon me the great importance of the ques- 
tion of training, and led me to start to examine it 
ih relation to this* industry. ?t s(jon became obvious,, 
however, that the investigation required toVover a 
far wider field, and, as its subject-matter broadened, 
its title — mercifully — narrowed, till what began as 
Modem Methods of Industrial Training In the Lon- 
don Building Trades took final shape as Industrials 
Training. 

I have attempted to describe in my opening 
chapter the actual methods of enquiry which I 
adopted ; but there i^^one point that reqirires to be 
emphasi^d hele. This is that the book is mainly 
a description ol the method*s and conditions prevail , 
ing in London. • I have tried, pdeed, to^omparf afid 
contrast thenj^vith those of other cities ; but in the 
mai» it is an investigation of London, err rather of 
whaf is fi;nown nowadays a? Greater London. 
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Tl^i^^uieludes^ not only the County Ar^, Jouf thp$^ 
^surrouncjing districts 'vvjiich really combine "with it 
to form a single whole. Its total p^^ulatioVi is just 
over 7,250,000, or father ^ more <»lh?n one-fifth of 
the whole population of Efigland and Wales. 

In applying to other places, however, the results 
of an enquiry into Londoh conditions, there are 
two questions which have to be answere(J. First, 
are the trades of London sufficiently varied and 
representative for the purpose ? Here, with* certain 
reservations, an affirmative reply can be given. 
It is true that a few large industries, notably coal- 
mining, the conversion of metals and the textiles 
are almost non-existent; but apart from them, 
London practi^jes a very large number of trades, and, 
‘even ip proportionHo its size, has a greater variety 
of employments than almost any other English 
city with the possible exception of Birmingham. 
On this point, therefore, a satisfactory answer is 
possible. 

' S^econdly, do the methods of London fairly repre- 
‘ sent ' those which generally prevail ? To a great 
extent, as I have found it necessary to emphasize 
more than once, the special acuteness of London 
problems is not due so mucEto caifses thpt are in 
operation there and nowhere else as to the fact that 
' they aredoupd in it in a more extrem\^ form and to a 
mors^'marked degree. Thus what has been said of 

V 

the decline of Formal Apprenticeship In the Caj^ital, ‘ 
by no means holds good of other places. Thetmix- 
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tfi];e (5f methods^ again, is in few olJier i,f)wa^ 
extreme as it is in London.# StiU it is eqifally true* 
that similar tenjtencies are in existence almost every- 
where, though -tliSy have not been carried so far. 
London, therefore, appears Ito exhibij: not the aver- 
age, but the extreme, form of mociern conditions, 
and this, in addition to*its size and the yarietyof its 
industries, gives i1:s methods of Industrial Training 
their very great importance. Modern problems 
have been developed most fully there, and their 
complications are the greatest. Consequently the 
difficulties of other places arc the same, only less 
formidable, the remedies similar, but more simple. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank most heartily all 
those whose generous help and assistemee has been 
most ungrudgingly given to me. To specify them 
individually would be impossible, for their name 
veritably would be legion ; but tJiere are a few to 
whom I wish to accord individual mention. First 
of all, I would express very sincere gratitude to , 
Professor Lees-Smith, M.P., under whqm I have 
worked at the Londoh School of Economics in the 
preparation and writing of this book, and to wlfose 
guidance and supervision I owe much ; and to Mr. 
L. L. Pric^, Trelisurer of Oriel College, Oxford*, who 
^as helped me ways too^ numerous to mention, 
and not least as^h ready listener to many* and, IJ^ean, 
long-winded discourses. I have also to thank rdost 
*?ordi^iy those who have read and criticized in manu- 
script various parts of the proofs ♦Dr. Lilian Knowles, 
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Rec£(ier 'in Economic History in the University' 5f 
London/ J who "has, in p^any other Wkys also given 
most kind help and interest ; MrvXyril Jackson, 
L.C.C. ; Mr. W.' H. Beveridge, Director of Labour 
Exchanges and Unemp’oyrhent Insurance ; and Mr. 
R. H. Tawney Nor must I omit to mention and 
acknowledge the help of others, of Mr. B. M. Headi- 
car. Librarian of the London School of Economics, 
for much assistance in getting the book through the 
press ; of Mr. Kenneth Cotton, who prepared the index ; 
and of Miss Marion Meadoweroft, who converted a 
particularly vile and involved manuscript into some 
of the clearest typing it has been my pleasure to use. 
To them and to all the others, who have so fully and 
freely helped^ me, L desire to express, however 
faultily , the gratitude that I feel, and to express also 
the hope that the results may be not altogether 
unworthy of their kindness. 

Finally;; great as is my debt to them, I feel it is 
equalled and even surpassed by that which I owe 
todhe London School of Economics and to All Souls 
College, Oxford. From the former I received the 
giff of a Shaw Research Studentship, founded by 
Mrs. Bernard Shaw, to whom also I wish to acknow- 
ledge “ my debt, for the purpose Pof encouraging 
enquiries such as I have tried to rqfhke this. I can 
safejy shy that this book could not^have come into 
existence af all but for the School, ai^d it now honours 
hie by inclhding it in its series of studies in Ecbijomics" 
and Political ScieilVe. To it I am indebtech for a 
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greafi de^l «in <his .connection and for still mbre*1if 
other wa^s. 

To All Souls I J)vve more than I think I shall ever 
be able to express, and more certainly than I can 
venture to try to ejcpress lieit. It i» only of the 
present book, therefore, that I wish to speak now. 
Fey: certainly, were it not for the Felbwship in 
Economics? to whic*li I was elected in looq, it could 
never have reached the dimensions it has done. It 
is through the College, therefore, that I was able to 
obtain the time and the leisure to treat the matter 
even hs fully as I have done. 

It only remains for me to leave this book, now 
that it at last sees the light, to the kindness of 
its readers. Its appearance is*onl^ afttir too many 
delays, and I can but acknowledge the pafience 
and forbearance of those concerned. I can only 
hope that it may prove to have justified them. 

NORMAN DEARLE. 

The London School of Economics, 

June, 1914. 
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CHASTER I. 

The Problem Stated. 

{D Scope of the Problem. 

(II^ Trades and Industries of London. 

Scope of the Problem .' — Scope of the Problem of Industrial Train- 
ii\g — Its Meaning — Occupations covered by the Term Indus- 
trial — Relation of the Problem to the Apprenticeship Question 
— Difficulty of using the phrase Industrial Training — Problem 
a Threefold One — First Main Question : How Boys learn trades 
— Second Main Question : Hpw Boys arc taught trades — Third 
^ Main Question : How Boys do n^jt learn twides — Method of 
Treatment to be followed m the rest oft the book — Method of 
Enquiry and Assistance received. 

II. Trades and Industries of London . — Numbers engaged in the 
Chief Industries of London — Difficulties of Making an 
Accurate Estimate — How Overcome ? — §ize of the Chief In- 
dustrial Groups : in London, in Greater London, in the Rest 
of England and Wales — Industries which do not exist^in London 
— Industries which are unusually large there — Commercial and 
Distributive Work — ^The Different Kinds of Employment and 
the Numbers engaged in them — General Features of I 
Industry Summarized. 

I. Scope* of the Problem. 

The subject of Industriai Training is one which* can be 
•given either i. wide^ or a narrow scope, and therefore it is 
rfecessary to begin by defining clearly the ground which 
our treatment of it^will cover. I^or it is one tiiat borders , 
upon, and frequently overlaps, a variety of others. Trainhig 
for a trad# involve|tconsiderations of the methods by which , 
it is rec^uiled. Still more does it necessitate enquiry into 
the instr^iction« given in Trade or Tecknical Schools, since 
this at present plays an imfj^ortant part in it. Above all, 
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L IS so inextiicably interwoven with the question' ofiBoy 
Labour, That the two' problems have 'To be ‘considered 
together. For those who deal with In,diistrial Training are 
not unconcerned with its failures an^ their causes, whether 
these occur because the attempt to acquire a trade is Unsuc- 
cessful or because it is ne'^er made at all. The matter, there- . 
fore, cannot be limited to iis narrowest sense or regarded 
simply as a question of how various occupations are actually * 
taught to the boys who enter them ; for an adequate treat- 
ment of it requires that full account shall be taken of its 
various antecedents and accompaniments. 

In the first place, therefore, the meaning of the term 
industrial requires definition. Roughly speaking, it covers 
the manual workers generally, and so coincides fairly 
closely with the distinction between Industry and Corfimerce 
in the wider sense. For most purposes, therefore, we shall 
exclude from the enquiry men and boys engaged in profes- 
sional and commercial employments, and in the literary 
and artistic profersions, in the services — naval, military 
and police — and in the mercantile marine. Nor will it deal 
directly with the actual training of those who are described 
in the census as dealers, shop-keepers, shop-assistants and 
the like. 

These lafter have, nevertheless, an important influence 
upon the general problem in so far as they employ as boys 
tnose whqm they cannot absorb as men, or so far as they 
find openings in adult processes for those who have been 
otherwise engaged during boyhood . This is also true of the 
lower ranks of commercial occupations, and notably of 
office and messenger boys. Another interesting case arises 
where, as with bakers, one class of wCrkmefi is engaged ifi 
wholesale manufacture and another in retail distribution. 
As a v/holf^, however, this book deals primarily with what 
rpay be called the manual workers engaged in industry, 
but to the term industry, a wide mei:ping is ^»wen. ^ 

Secondly, within the trades concerned, the artisan and 
semi-skilled workers must be distinguished, both from those 
who fill the higher posts, and.Trom the so-called unskilled 
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\A5|kefs. the former this book is nalt direttljitan- 

cerned *£ftid wilhnot, therefore, dover the training. of the 
employejfe themselyes, their salaried staff and the various 
technical experts engaged in the work, or that of foremen ‘ 
anck clerks of the WorSs. To this, however, there are certain 
exSeptions. There is the ^uesiion whetjier the training 
given to our artiiians*in the workshop or Trade School will 
enable them to rise to fill, ^nd to fill efficiently, such higher 
posts, and how far existing methods provide a sufficiency 
of men foF the latter. 

' Again, unskilled labour will receive a less full treat- 
ment, since .what it requires is not so much training as the 
development of good industrial habits, steadiness, regularity 
• and the like. Much work, however, is loosely referred to 
as ^ch, which on examination has to be ranked as semi- 
skilled ; and in relation to certain sides of the problem 
the question of the recruiting of this type of worker is of 
great importance. When we deal, moreover, with the rea- 
sohs for the presence of unskilled faboiy ancf for its presence 
in such large and often excessive quantities, we reSch one 
of the most vital problems of all — namely the causes, extent 
and results of the failure of our existing methods. Above 
all, holding, as one must, the view that such labour is, and 
is likely to remain, an essential part of our industrial system, 
it is necessary to enquire carefully how such positions are 
filled and by whom, how they actually are fitted J:o fill than, 
and how they can best be so fitted. * 

Now, in dealing witl^ the matter on these lines, oil^ is 
struck by the very significant extent to which the term 
apprentice actually survives to-day ; and this ’suggests 
that the frequent and confiSent assertion that " Apprehtice- 
S^hip is dead ” may be the result of a too hasty diagnosis. 
This matter will be treated mof^ fully later, but, at the 
present day the term is often used to denote prjactica!fly|alf 

^ ^ It is ntffcessary tR distinguish between the general of," walking"* 
foreman *and the foreman at the head of a department in a large 
firm, anc> the "Vorking " foreman in a sAall shop who overlooks 
th© men and works at the b^pch at the same time. 
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boy$ wlio are«J.earning a trade, whether th^y ^re 'tVoi^fng 
tinder ani Indenture or'npt. The problem is thus really 
that of Apprenticeship considered in ^ wider ^nse, and, 
when so defined, covers the extent of itfe survival and the 
alternative devices by which k has fieert replaced. Hence 
it is a sufficient^ illustration ol the extension of the enquiry 
to say that it is coincident with what isrusually known as 
the Apprentices*nip Question, f 
In one res-pect the title of tjiis book is an unfortunate 
one. The word “ Training " natiiralfy carries «with it the 
idea of certain things, and especially that of systematic' 
regulations for imparting knowledge. To talk, of Industrial 
Training or its methods, therefore, suggests the careful 
organization of teaching. Outside of a few trades, however,^ 
one of the characteristics of modern London is the absence 
of any system or uniformity. Usually a trade can be learnt 
and taught in a variety of ways, and in individual cases the 
work is often very carefully done. But on a more general 
view the existing si^te of affairs is the very reverse of what 
the idba of training conveys. The conditions under which 
boys are engaged and paid often render systematic methods 
impossible ; and so the workman, instead of being taught 
his business, may rather be said to " get to know '' it, or 
in the better-known phrase he just picks it up." 

The use of the expression Industrial Training, therefore, 
contains no necessary reference to any systematic teaching. 
Wnat will be done, will be to describe how the boy of to-day 
st^ts in life, and how he " gets ,to know " a trade. In 
so doing, it will be necessary to point out the difference 
between the results flowing from this "getting to know" 
and those that are attained in such ^rade^. as possess a 
proper system in the true sense. Present conditions involvb, 
moreover, ^a further ve'ry considerable amount of " not 
gating to^know," and, therefore, to the main subject of 
" how boys learn trades " must be addf^d the scarcely less 
important one of " how boys do not learn trade^p." ^ 
The problem, in ,fact, is threefold, Firs6, thei;^ is that 
of h( 2 )w boys learn, which coders the different modes in 
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whiih th<iy enter iiif occupation, a^d the form of industrial , 
engagemejit under which they ^ork. ‘This involves ques- 
tions such as Regular Service in one firm versus Migration, 
the apprentice and 1-he imp^'over, “ picking up,’' working 
as «. mate and so on. It a4so considers the question of 
whether, any contract*to teaclfis actually entered into, and 
if so, what are its conditions, and also whether it still guar- 
antees actual teaching or merely gives the opportunity 
to learn.” ^ 

» Secondly, there is the problem of how boys are taught. 
The distinction between this and the preceding one may 
not be very clear, but it is nevertheless of some importance. 
,For having discovered the general terms and conditions 
undej* which a boy sets out to acquire a trade, we then 
have to consider how these are carried out in detail. The 
former are important and will vary in value according as 
they are adapted to the trade concerned ; but the way in 
which they are actually carried f)ut is of ^qual moment. 
Under this heading, therefore, are iifcludcd the different 
arrangements made for teaching, the part played in them 
by the employer, the foreman and the boy's fellow-workmen, 
the relation of the shop to the Trade School, and various 
questions i iding wages, hours and other Conditions. 
This second prbblem, indeed, is very closely tiUied to the 
first and often their results vary together. But this, is 
not always so. For, on tjie one hand, the actdal teaching 
may be excellent where there is no definite system, and 
on the other regular Apprenticeship may be used by a 
certain type of firm as a means of exploitation. • 

Moreover, ^xisti^jg methods have to be judged, no1> only 
hy their value to the boys who actually do fit themselves 
for definite occupations,^ but d\s<^ by the proportion which 
these bear to the Whole boyhood of the natioh. flef¥;C sf 
third problem arises, as to how, and why, boys tlo not le^rn 
kades, a%d this f? what is known as the problem of Bo}* 

^ Thetterm dbcupation may be used to«denote all employments, 
of whatever level of skill, wh^h give a permanent livelihood at a 
man’s wage. 
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, Labour. It is a necessar^r part of that ofcindusfrial Train- 
ing, because the effecldvenebS of any syst^em must fee judged 
by its results as a whole, that is, not orilj by those it does 
train more or less successfully,, but by those whom it f^ils 
to train at all. We have Jo discover, therefore, the extent 
to which existing methods cau'c^e, or fai^ to prevent, a,portion 
of each generation from growing up without either a trade 
or a settled occupation of any kind, and the character and 
causes of this wastage. This subject; therefor^,, includes 
not only Blind Alley employments which come to an end 
after the close of boyhood, but the shifting of boys casually 
from one unskilled job to another, the putting of them to 
unsuitable employments, and the generally wasteful methods 
of recruiting a great number of trades. 

To deal with this threefold problem, therefore, the follow- 
ing method will be adopted. After the more important 
terms have been defined, the existing state of affairs in 
London will be briefly described, with particular reference 
to its special peculiarities and difficulties. Each of the 
chief methods of learning a trade will then be separately 
dealt with, the area which it covers will be considered, and 
its value estimated. Coming to the second problem, the 
ways of selecting a job and making a start in life will lead 
naturally to the actual means of teaching adopted in different 
worjkshops. This again will be followed by the work of 
continued education, whether in tr^de, technical or ordinary 
evening schools, and by a brief consideration of the in- 
fluence exerted by the increased use of machinery and by 
the influx of provincial workmen into London. After this 
I shall' deal with the problems of Boy Labour. Finally, in 
surveying the whole, I shall consider the relation of methods 
of training to Unemployment, and summarize both the 
existi'iig agencies and the chief proposals now before 
the jjublic. Future policy can then be considered in refer- 
ence to its tv^o main lines of development-^vhe Organization' 
of Boy Labour and improved Industrial Eduction.'’ 

My enquiry has been confinec^ to the training of boys 
and no attempt has been made to deal with that of girls. 
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For ^itl\ tHfe lartter »o many considerations efiter wfiich *a^ 
not present in th5 case of the former, ^nd a woman’s con- 
nexion with indu^a^ differs so much from that of a man, 
that it seemed wiser confine oneself to .the one sex. The 
woolen’s question,- 1 am awar^, is no less urgent and equally 
needs investigation : J3ut in iparfy respect* it is a second 
separate problem •rather than* a branch o^ the same one ; 
and to consider the two toother would only create confu- 
si6n. 

In canyiijg oui mis enquiry i usuany aaoptea a method 
that was somewhat as follows. In each case I took, to 
begin with, Certain trades or groups of trades, and obtained 
interviews with as many members of them as time per- 
mitted — employers, foremen, representatives of the work- 
men and the boys themselves. It was thus possible to get 
at least a fair sample of each and of the method or methods 
employed in it. For this purpose I drew up a series of 
questions, copies of which are printed ii^ an appendix, 
which enabled me to give those from whom I was seeking 
information a clearer view of my objective. The Trade 
Schools and Technical Institutes gave me my best oppor- 
tunity of getting into touch with th^ boys themselves : 
and thanks to the courtesy of Principals and teachers, I 
was able to interview a number who were actually engaged 
in learning different industries. I also carried my enquiry 
into the side of the subject that is connnected with the wftrk 
of the School Care Comfnittees and with the placing of 
boys in employment thfough Labour Exchanges and otfrer 
organizations. 

In conclusion, I desire tp record my most sincere thanks 
^or the uniform kindness and courtesy with which I have 
been received on all sides, and for the immense amount 
of trouble that h^§, been taken on my behalf * Above, all^ 
for the way in which I was received by employers of latjpur 
ind theijyoremeJilf I can never be sufficiently grateful. To 
many «f them I was practically a complete stranger, yet 
only in^the v?ry rarest cases was inf#rmation refused, even 
wljere the giving of it occupied a considerable amount of 
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tLrie But fiom all sides the assistance aocojded to, 
* rtie was .very great, and officials of Labour Exchanges, 
of Trade Unions and of other Societies,'* ^d, abo^e all, the 
Principals and Instructors of Trade^^Sdiools were quite 
ungrudging in their help. The only return, beyond fr^se 
few feeble wordr of acknowledgment ^which I can make to 
all this kindness^ is that of u^^ing to the best of my ability 
the information placed so generously at my disposal. 

II. Trades and Industries of LoNDbN. 

I shall conclude this chapter by a brief analysis of the 
numbers of male persons employed in the chief industries 
of London. In attempting to obtain an accurate estimate 
of these, much difficulty is caused by the necessity of 
including those surrounding areas which are covered by the 
name of Outer London. For some time past London has 
been extending itself into suburban districts, which have 
come more and^more to act as the “ dormitories '' of these 
who are working during the daytime within the county 
boundaries, whilst some manufacturers have also removed 
their works into them. To the whole area, which includes 
both the County and the Outer Ring, the name of Greater 
London may be given. 

The recent Census in its Preliminary Report and Tables ^ 
gaye the following return of the total numbers living in the 
Urban and Rural Districts of Opter London : — 


County. 

Urban 

Districts. 

Rural 

Districts. 

Essex 

839,076 

10,676 

Hertfordshire 

45.390 

9.519 

Kent . 

148,485 

23.855 

^iddlg^px 

1.07)5,556 

48,138 

Surrey . 

438,715 

87.592 

^ t 

Total : Outer Ring of London . . 



2,550,222 r 

179,780 


1 Cd. 5705 oi 1911. 
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$0 tar 4he,mat1;pr is fairly simple. The«difficiflty.feally 
begins \!^ith the* ^investigation *the numbers e«iployed irf 
separate* industrjefs, and more particularly in individual 
trades, since detailed returns for some of the latter are 
not given in all Jases. Moreover, the trade distribution of 
al^ounty as a whole is not necessarily the ^me as its London 
areas. 'This is particularly •true of Kent, which employs 
considerable numbers in certain small traces, such as paper 
and cement making, which are practically hon-existent in 
any part bf London. Compared, therefore, with the County 
of London, for which actual returns are available, some 
of the figures for Outer London ^ can only represent a rough 
approximation. 

In arriving at an estimate I have omitted the very small 
proportion of the population of the latter that is living 
in rural districts. Imr the urban I have made it on the 
following lines. 2 Middlesex presents no difficulty, since all 
its urban districts are inside the outer boundaries of London, 
fn the case of Essex, the returns lor it| live chief urban areas • 
are taken, since detailed figures are available for fliem and 
not for the others. They are the Boroughs of East and 
West Ham and the Districts of Ilford, Leyton and Waltham- 
stow. All the urban districts of Surrey are included, and 
those of Kent^re entirely omitted. For the reasons already 
given, the trade distribution of the latter county is different* 
from that of its London districts, whilst that of Surrey is^ 
likely to be similar : and to omit the one and inclucfe the 
whole of the other promises to give a more accurate estimate. 
The numbers added in the case of Surrey are not very much 
larger than those omitted in that of Kent. Finally, as 
the Hertfoiiyshire? urban ffistricts are very largely dependent 
upon London, even if they are not within its actual boun- 
daries, a large proportion of fliem — two-th^ds-^has^been 

^ Exc^t in thiPcase of Middlesex. 

* T]|e method adopted which appears to be th^ best available 
I owe to the ^and suggestions of Professor A. L. Bowley, to whom 
I wish fo express my gratitu(lje for kind he^) and criticism in connexion 
with the statistical subjects* of this book. 
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takfen.^ Where Separate returns are given for i'fidividiml 
frades ifi London and ,not in the counties, the relative pro- 
portions between them have been taken be the same in 
the latter as in the. former. 

The following table gives the totals of- men and boys 
over ten years o'T age engaged in the chief occupation 
groups in the County of London, in Outer "London, in the 
whole of Greater London, and inHhe Rest of England and 
Wales. It also shows the proportional , size of every such 
group by showing the numbers employed in it for each 
10,000 of the occupied population. 

This table illustrates the chief characteristics V)f London 
industry. Natural and other causes have brought about 
the almost entire absence of certain occupations — notably 
Agriculture, Mining and Quarrying, Fishing and the Textile 
Trades. Together these four account for about 2,660,000 
male persons out of about 9,289,000 in the rest of England 
and Wales. Ther^bsence qf three of them is due to purely 
'natural causes which are partly responsible in the case of 
the fourth, the Textile Trades.^ Those Londoners shown 
to be employed in these groups are mainly occupied in 
retail work and in certain small trades like rope and canvas 
making, whilst more than two-thirds of those classified under 
Agriculture are nursery gardeners, though seme living on 
the very outskirts are no doubt actual agricultural labourers. 
The test were, probably either owners or employers or too 
newly arrived in London to have found a new occupation. 
Other trades which hardly exist there, include the making 
(as distinct from the working) of iron, steel and other metals, 
the cutlery and allied trades and the manufacture of bricks, 

^ "The net result of this method of estimating is to reduce the 
total population of Greater London by some 150,000, or about 
6 per ce;it.^ The omissions consist of about 1 80,000 in the rural districts, 
and 148,^)60 ancf 89,000 respectively in the urban districts of Kent 
and E^ex. In the urban areas of Surrey and Hertfordshire the 
numbers included exceed those returned for Greater London by 
about 183,000 'and 84,000 respectively. 

* Dealers account for 27, 6(^3 male workpeople out of a Jotal of <34,523 
in the textile trades, and for 3,294 out ov' 5,947 in mining and quar- 
rying. ^ ^ 
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cement and ps?per, and, except in one* or two ‘•bri^nchfes, 
bf glass aK-d pottery^i Again in Engineering and the 
Metal Trades generally London emplii^y^s less than the 
normal proportion,, except in electricaJ^.woVk and in one or 
two smaller branches, such as t^hsmithing. ■ In Engineern;!g 
proper there is comparatively little n^^w construction, and 
this is even more true of Boilermaking ahd Ship-tuilding 
in which London has ceased to ^e anything more than a 
repairing centre. 

On the other hand, London shows an enormous preponder- 
ance in Commercial, Transport and Distributive Work. 
In 1911 the two former employed respectively 1,072 and 
1,671 per 10,000 of the population in Greater London as 
compared with 466 and 1,117 in the rest of England and 
Wales, whilst dealers and shopkeepers reached 1,263 in the 
case of the former and only 801 in that of the latter. To- 
gether this means that these occupations employ in London 
more than 350,00/) persons , beyond the normal proportions, ^ 

Nor is London’s advantage confined to them ; for it is 
almost equally great in some classes of manual labour, and 
among these are included some industries in which the level 
of skill is highest. Jhis advantage is greatest relatively 
in the Paper, and Printing trades, in the Precious Metals and 
Instruments group, and in Wood, Furnituro and Leather 
Svork. It is somewhat less marked, but still very consider- 
able/ in the Building Trades. Together these five sections 
employ in Greater London about’ 180,000 workers more 
than. the normal. There is also s^ne excess in certain 
other cases in which the level of capacity is on the whole 
lower, notably in the Clothing and Root Trades, in some forms 
of food production, and in the manufacture of cahdles, soap, 
glue and similar products. 

When the comparison is made between <the actual size of 
di\fe:i;tM occupation groups in London, rather than between 

Also salt, V alkali, felt hats, gloves and straw plaits, t 

* The proportion per 1^,000 of the population fev the !g^est ol 
England and Wales is regarded here aj? the normal proportion, and 
not that for the whole of them, includmg Greater London. 
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tlilir 'relativ^'positions there and elsewhere, CdnvajTaeice 
of Men, Goods add Messages is ga^ily the largest^ employing 
over 35^,000 in Greater London, an 3 Commercial Occupa- 
tions (224,846) c»)me next. Of the more purely industrial 
sertions that of House Building and Works of Construction, 
\^ich also includes^ more than* 200,000 jvorkers, is easily 
the largest, with the Engineering and Metal Group second 
with 173,756, or, exclusive af dealers, 163,2*46. Other impor- 
tant industries are^Clothing (107,067), Papef and Printing 
(90,748), "and Woodworking and Furniture (81,691). The 
Precious Metals and Instruments Group employs 39,346, 
and the Skins, Leather and Hair Trades 25,400.1 

More fully to understand, however, the distribution of 
London industry between different classes and grades of 
laUour, a different subdivision of employments has been 
made under the following headings 

A. Industries almost non-existent in London. These 
are Agriculture (except MarTcet Gardening), Mining and 
Quarrying, the Textile Trades,* the .Conversion of Metals 
and the Manufacture of Salt and Alkali. Wherever pos- 
sible, however, dealers have been excluded and placed in 
with the Distributive Trades. 

B. Clerical Employments. 

C. Highei; Branches of Labour, other th^^n Manual and 
Clerical— (including the Police, Private Coachmen, Groomf 
and Chauffeurs, Cooks and Waiters in Hotels^ and Restaur- 
ants, and so on). They have been classed separately from 
skilled manual labour^ but appear to possess a similar^ocial 
standing. 

D. Skilled Manual Labour. 

E. Senli-Skilled Manual Labour. 

F. Unskilled Manual Labour. 

G. Distributive Trades. • 

1. Dealers and Shopkeepers.2 ^ 

2. HoJ^^l, Eating House, and Public House, Service. 

3. Messengers, Porters and Newsbdys. 

\ qudtion of the Distribution oi Londoners between trades 
and occupations is conside*red in fuller detail in Appendix II. 

1 his Cl^ss jncludes all Dealers in the products^ of \the twenty- 
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Employftrs, the higher Professional a'ljd (Jomhieijcfal 
^ Employm(?nts, and the 'H^her Ranks oi ManuarXabour 
(Foremen, etc.). These are only tak(,n where < classified 
under a separate heading, and do not by 'any means repre- 
sent the whole number of employers, as where they' are 
included in the,, total of an industry they have not b^en 
estimated. 

K. Miscellaneous Employme^ats, difficult to classify else- 
where, the nfiost important being the Army and Navy, 
the Mercantile Marine and the Teaching Profession. 

These classes cover the whole of London industry. 
The estimate of the numbers to be included* in each of 
them was necessarily rough, especially in the case of 
the skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled manual workers. 
Trades were allocated so far as possible to one grad6 or 
other according to the amount of skill which appeared to be 
involved. When there were different grades of labour within 
a trade, its workers were then divided between them in such 
proportion as seemed likely to meet each case, and where 
possible,' official reports on wages were used to get an 
approximate idea of this. 

Finally, to sum up the general position of London in- 
dustry, its most marked features are the very large amount 
of clerical employment it affords and the very great promi- 
^jience of transport, dealing and distributive work. Altogether, 
with the addition of the police force and the domestic ser- 
'vice^, they employ more than half the population. The 
manual trades are on the whole in a dj^ficiency, largely owing 
to the absence, mainly from natural causes, of certain large 
industries,' and to a lesser degree to the comparatively 
small size of some others. Nevertheless, LoVidon has a 

two main groups for whom sepj.rate figures are given, and also the 
fo^Mowirgg^ occupations : — Art Dealers : Oil and C(irlourmen : Ironmon- 
gers v'J^tationer.^ : Booksellers and Newsagents : Drapers and Linen 
Drapers : Clothiers : Hosiers : Milkmen : Cheesenjongers : I^utchers : 
FLihmongers : •Toulterers : Com Merchants : Lonfectictiiers and ‘ 
Bakers in retail work : Grocers : Greengrocers : Fruiterers : Vobac- 
conists : General Shopkeepers : Pawnbrokers : Costers and^ Street 
Sellers. 
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groat artfsan population spread over ? large Kuipter^of 
♦employments, and in some pf them it has obtained a pre- 
ponderating share. These last include ^ome of tlhe most 
highly skilled occupations of all. In size tHfe most important 
of them are Building, Pripting arid Bookbinding, the Precibus 
Metals and Implements Group, and the Woodworking 
Trades. 

The third of these needs further mention. It is a collection 
of comparatively small industries in nearly all of which 
London has a marked preponderance. To it Should be 
added certain other small trades placed by the Census in the 
Engineering and Metal Group. It then includes gold and 
silver smiths, silver spinners, chasers, engravers, jewellers, 
die sinkers, diamond setters and mounters and general 
art metal workers. The Precious Metal Trades alone really 
form a group of their own, but with them are also 
included the various employments devoted to the making 
of surgical and scientific instruments and to the manufac- 
ture and repair of watches and clocks. Finally, there is 
thd pianoforte trade, which again is subdivided into an 
almost bewildering variety of processes. 

Again, in leather work London employed in 1911 an 
excess of workers in almost every branch. There is a large 
tailoring industry employing various grades o^ labour, from 
«the highly skilled workmen of the retail (bespoke) trade 
to the sweated women workers. The manufacture of boots 
and shoes also employs a large number and is mainly semi- 
skilled factory work. It also, however, provides a good deal 
of high grade labour in the bespoke trade. Again, in the 
Engineering and Metal Group, though the conversion of 
the ore into metal is not carried out in London, though 
there is comparatively little founding, and though ship- 
' building is ali;nost entirely confined to repair work, yet in 
soinedf the most important branches there is only a moder- 
ate deficiency, and London still appears to h^ the chia^ centre 
of some of the smaller ones. 

Such in brief is the ii?dustrial character of London, s The 
figures given here, it must be repeated, are only a rough 
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e^i{na^e. •A.p^t't from the County of London, thS C^rtsus 
did not give the ratnuter details, ^nS so the numbess engaged 
had to b# estimated, as had the proportions of skilled and 
other workers. Ae description that has-been given, therc- 
forof can claim at*be?t onIyn,n approximation to accuracy, 
th(?ugh it does profess to give a ^air gcner^il picture r)f the 
conditions of London Industry. 



CHAPTER II 

DEFii.fmoN AND Classification. 

LxDose popular Use of Terms — Apprentice and Apprenticeship : 
Original Meaning — Generic Uses — Regular Service; Its 
Forms: Formal Apprenticeship, Verbal Apprenticeship, Em- 
plo5mient during Good Behaviour, Working and Learning — 
The Learner — Possible Use of the Term — Relation to Forms of 
Regular Service — The Improver : Original Meaning — The 
Migratory Improver ; His Characteristics — Lad, Boy — Follow- 
ing-Up : Working in Pairs, Mates ; Working in Squp.ds — 
Method of Following-Up — Picking Up : Possible Meaning ; 
Limitation to Semi-skilled Labour — Characteristic of New 
Classification of Methods — Boy Labour — Its Two Meanings — 
Its Three Forms : Blind Alleys ; Partial Blind Alleys ; Waste- 
ful Recruiting of Skilled Trades — Real Nature of the Boy 
Labour Problem — ^Skilled, Semi-skilled and Unskilled Labour — 
Posijible Classification and Definition : (i) By Wages Received, 
(2) By Length and Character of Training — Other Possible 
Classifications of Labour. 

Many of the terms in common vogue in connexion with 
this subject, are used very loosely indeed in popular dis- 
» course, and their different meanings, therefore, require 
careful preliminary consideration. One instance of the 
contusion which may arise has already occurred. To the 
ordinary observer the phrase Industrial Training implies 
some systematic mode of taking boys and imparting know- 
ledge to them. But if this, its natural meaning, were to 
be rigidly adhered to, it would narrow too much the scope 
of the enquiry. For under present conditions a large num- 
ber of worke,rs are not trained in the strict sense, but " get 
to kil6\v " their trades, and therefore the subject is rather 
how they do the latter, whether by definite training, by 
teaching thfemselves, or by “ picking them up '' more or 
less haphazard. With most of the terms indeed the diffi- 
culty lies in the number of se;^arate shades of meaning 

18 
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wftiih a,ttaeh to ttigm, and it is necessary *10 stale Vhat 
these are *and then to choose th^se which correspond most 
nearly to' the actual facts. 

The first which'nef d consideration are those of Appren- 
tice^nd Apprenticeship. ItVs not necessary to go back to 
their etymological ongin. Byt tiriginally. Apprenticeship 
signified ‘a definite legal agreement by which the boy was 
Doiind to his master for so cnany years to learn his trade. 
Each side strictly contracted with the other, tfie one to give 
service, th^ other instruction, and the contract was legally 
mforceable. Under the Domestic System, this method 
vas almost universal. Now, however, the legally binding 
agreement is only one device among many and in some 
:rades, notably in London, it is the exception rather 
:han the rule. Strictly speaking, therefore, the term only 
applies to such formal indentures, and sometimes it still 
has this meaning attached to it. At others it obtains a 
far wider signification. 

fey many persons, more particularly employers of labour 
and their foremen, it is used generically to cover the posi- 
tion of all those boys who are learning a trade under what- 
ever form of engagement : and therei^ore, where appren- 
tices are said to be taken, a further inquiry is usually neces- 
sary to discovew: the conditions under which they are em- 
ployed. To take apprentices does not necessarily involve 
the existence of a binding by indenture ; and, sometimes 
where I was informed that no apprentices were taken, 
further inquiry showed that no boys at all were being taught. 
Thus the term is applied to practically all who are in a firm 
for the purpose of learning, usually with the proviso that 
there is som*e idea or understanding to this effect. For 
instance, the boy or youth who is merely spending a cer- 
tain time in a worjeshop and learning what h^ can befon 
moving elsewhere, would hardly be included finder* *e%er 
|he widett sense ^ which it is used. But the word woulc 
apply k) all boy learners whose engagement aTxi employ- 
ment aie actul,lly permanent. For, a^ will appear later, th( 
most important distinction io-dav is not between the bounc 
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and "unbound karner, but between the perml^ent and hori- 
permanent engagement, or, in other words between Regular 
Service in one firm and Migration from one to ^ another. 
The generic use of the term Apprentice, therefore, marks 
an important practical distinction in present-day conditions. 

There are, ho^vever, a nurnber of different forms which 
such Regular Service or permanent engagement may take ; 
and the difference between them is important. Of these 
some four may be distinguished. Fiirst there is Appren- 
ticeship in its original sense with a definite binding agree- 
ment. Secondly, there is the unbound apprentice, to 
whom the name of learner is sometimes applied. He is 
usually employed under an agreement that he shall remain 
so many years, receive a certain fixed amount of wages, 
rising year by year, and be taught, or given opportunity to 
learn, the trade. Neither side is legally bound, but there 
is an understanding that the boy shall not be dismissed 
except for misconduct, nor leave the firm except for ill- 
treatment or failure tp teach. This understanding is usually 
observed, and in one or two trades this Verbal Apprentice- 
ship, as it is often called, is the normal method of engage- 
ment. It marks an intermediate use of the term Appren- 
ticeship, since some persons utilise it in all cases where 
an agreement of any sort exists, but in no others. 

' The third form of Regular Service may be defined as 
Employment during Good Behaviour and resembles in 
many ways that just described. ‘There is a tacit under- 
standing that the boy shall stay as long as he is satisfactory, 
shall get certain rises of wages and, if he shows himself 
suitable, be given the chance to learn. But there is no 
agreernent of any sort, formal or verbal : thb boy only 
stays as long as the employer cares to keep him and he to 
stay ; and fie is a worker who may be called upon 
to irmlife himself generally useful. Thus many such lads 
start as errand boys and are only gradupfiy prorr/oted to 
the bench, c Others at first will only work at it in tbek spare 
time, being mainly engaged in running errands, or they 
will sometimes do the latter in the morning and the form^f 
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in ihe ^ft^rnoon. ^Sometimes the line divichng the sQ(?otid 
and thirS class^* is very thin# but the abseifce of any* 
actual agreemen^ to teach is important. For one thing, 
the employer is not^n this case bound 1,o teach and so the 
b(^ may have to. wait till opportunity arises. But in many 
instances he works a^ steadily.with one firna, even if he does 
not learn so quickly, as he ^ould do where an agreement 
exists. Decent firms make a point of not dismissing such 
boys, and decent h£>ys remain so long as tfteir treatment 
is satisfactory. 

Finally there is the form of engagement which may best 
be described as working and learning.” In such cases, 
which are not uncommon, a boy simply gets a job at his 
trade at whatever wages he can command and gradually 
wor\s his way up, being promoted from one thing to another 
within the firm, and his wages rising with the value of what 
he does. He is, of course, always liable to dismissal, but 
many such boys do get regulaj employryient during the 
time that they are learning. 

All we can say of these four classes is that dismissals are 
more common in the fourth than in the third, in the third 
than in the second and in the second tlyin in the first. This 
shows further the importance of the actual fact.of perman- 
ence. If the boy is kept on, his position is ®ne of Regu- 
lar Service, if he is compelled to wander from firm to firm, 
he falls into another class. The vital distinction rests on^ 
the permanence of the engagement and not on the exist- 
ence or non-existence ©f a contract of service. • 

Before considering, however, the sense in which the 
term Apprenticeship can, best be used, it is necessary to 
consider the meaning to be attached to the word “ Learner.” 
The term is one of recent growth. Hitherto it has been given 
either no very cle^r meaning, or else one thai^ is »o wide as 
to be almost valueless. It is more commonly iised i1i*?^fer- 
ence to ^irls. '\5ftth the various Associations that are deaF 
ing wkh the placing of boys, however, it ha*s* obtained a 
very definite signification. Those #whom they place are 
divided infn fwn r1a<;<;eR.I-.flnnrentire!^ formally bound and 
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leatners undei' a verbal agreement. .The'emf/loyers ^also 
sometimes: use the two tepms in a similar" sense. Perhaps, 
however, the latter can be most usefully ernployed''to signify 
all boys engaged under any form of RegVilar Service other 
than Formal Apprenticeship, “and in this sense it wiK be 
generally used, x Sometimes, on the other hand, it will be 
necessary to apply it in iti> most general sense to Cover all 
who are actually learning, and do contrast the boy learner 
with the boy labourer. 

It seems best, therefore, in dealing with the class we have 
just described — that is to say, those who learn under a 
continuous engagement — to adopt the expression learning 
by or under Regular Service. Apprentice and Apprentice- 
ship, without qualification, may be confined to the formal 
indenture, arid the term Verbal Apprenticeship to agree- 
ments of the second kind. The term learner will then, as 
just described, be useful to distinguish informal service 
generally from formal, especially when, as in Chapter X, 
it is necessary to contrast the two. The other two forms 
of Regular Service may then be denoted in the phrases 
already used, as employment during good behaviour 
and “ working and learning.*' 

Another common expression is that of Improver. Origin- 
ally it signified a young worker who had served his Appren- 
• ticeship and, not yet being a fully competent workman, 
was engaged for the time being at a lower rate than the 
latter could command, until he had made himself fully 
efficient. This is one of the senses in which it is still used : 
and where some form of Regular Service is predominant, 
such improvers as there are, are of this type. The number 
of such improvers is being further increased by the grow- 
ing practice in one or two trades of binding for a shorter 
period ofAhr^ or four years, which is found to give a youth 
sufficibfit grqunding to make him a good improver and 
enable him to work his way up either in hc^} own or* another 
firm. The X demand for such an engagement, indeed, is 
increasing and likely continue to do so, more particu- 
larly where modern conditions render it difficulty if not 
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impossible^ fqj:' an^ one firm to teach the whole of a 

This, Indeed, •‘really constit^iths a partial inpdification# 
of the Rigular Service rather than ah alternative method. 
In some industr^is, however, the custom of moving about 
from firm to firm ^lmf>st from the very beginning has created 
a new and distinct type of improver. J;or workers may 
thus be ‘described who in this way “ pick up their trades 
without entering into any.engagement fifi' the purpose or 
enjoying continuity pf employment over an extended period. 
The process is as follows. A lad starts in a shop and gets 
some slight knowledge of his trade, which he may do in 
various ways. Having accomplished this he moves about 
to one firm after another, acquiring one thing here, another 

• there, either as he needs new experience or wants higher 
pa^f or because he has been dismissed from his previous 
job. This modern type again resembles the older one botl 
in the fact that improvement is still needed to make hin: 
a tradesman, and also for the reason that he has already 
rnade some progress ; for no one will^ranlJ as an improvei 
until he has acquired some knowledge of the tratle upor 
which to improve. 

The vital fact in his position, however, is that he is em- 
ployed and paid almost entirely as a wage-earner. This 
marks the gre^-t distinction between him and Jh*e first thret 
forms of Regular Service. The latter give an agreement 
or at least there is an understanding, that the learner shal 
either be taught or given the opportunity to teach liim- 
self.i If not, there i^ a moral, and sometimes a jegal 
breach of contract. The Improver, or as he will be callec 
the Migratory Improver, is simply a wage-earnel:, paid foi 
the value »Jf his work, taking his chance of learnihg anc 

• having to acquire the trade for himself as best he can. The 
employers, since they pay the Ml value of Jhe improver's 

*•# f 

^ Even with Regular Service, however, boys are pAd wages whici 

• approaclf^ore anymore nearly to their full value as workers, and sc 
emplo^rs cannot afford to teach them so much as fbjrmerly. Stul 
in its f rst thiee forms there is some agreement or understanding 
that the boy shall have the c^pportunity xb learn. The whole sub j eel 

be dealt with more fully in a later chapter. 
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work, are under no obligation to teachr him «>anfl otten ■‘are 
••not in a position to do so though some ^ them jecognize 
some kind of obligation to “bring him,jOn.“ He (i.e. 
the improver)/' I was told, “ would simply get a job, and 
he would not be supposed to be learning anything, but’, he 
would learn just the sanfie.'/ The extent to which this 
method of learning by migration prevails will be considered 
later, but at any rate it is oC sufficient importance to 
be contrasted' Us a method of learning with that of Regular 
Service, and forms the second main division of the subject. 

The sense in which the word Lad or Boy is used is also 
worth considering. As regards age it is perhaps best to 
follow a method similar to that adopted under the Factory 
cts and to class all those of School Age (i.e. under 14 in 
London) as children, and all those between 14 and 18 as 
lads or boys. The term thus corresponds to the “ Young 
Persons “ of the Factory Acts, and may be regarded as 
referring to all non-adult male labour. 

There is a certain glass of boys, however, whose position 
has a close connection with the classilication we have been 
considering. In some trades one or two are employed to 
perform certain small offices and make themselves generally 
useful about the shop, and where the department is a 
large one they can if suitable be easily absorbed in the 
ebusiness. Thus their position is different from what it is 
where boys are engaged in excessive numbers, and it is 
'often through work of the former kind that they get 
that minimum of knowledge which enables them to get 
into a trade either as improvers or by some form of Regular 
Service. Indeed, many firms are now making it their prac- 
tice to start them as errand boys for six months or so^ 
with a view to putting them to the trade as learners and a 
few will take fhem in no other way. Others again promote 
tef" the 'bench any who are sufficiently capable. Instances 
may' be quoted of the Glue Boys in Joir.Qry Woj'ks, the 
“ little boy in the East London Cabinet shops anG the 
Errand Boys in many .firms of Silversmiths. ^ " 

The position of those boys who* work as mates or assis- 
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tanfs to ^ ^kilted /imn or squad oj men, now requires con- 
sideratioi^ The ‘term “mate ’’•is sometimes used of two 
skilled men workijig together, as in the case of two joiners 
at a bench, or for;n»iily of two men wor-king a saw. But, 
more commonly -it denotes# the less skilled assistant or 
helper who in certaiii trades# serves the ^nechanic. The 
essence of his position is that he is definit^y attached to a 
single man and not like ma'ny labourers engaged generally 
about the shop. The plumber or gasfitter forms a pair 
with his mate, so do smith and hammerman ; and the 
bricklayer’s labourer is usually attached to a particular 
bricklayer. ‘Similarly in Leather Splitting the skilled man 
^at the front of the machine has a boy or youth to help him 
at the back, and on the circular saw, the sawyer has one to 
“ pull out ” for him. Now in most of these cases a mate’s 
work is a recognized avenue into the trade. His position 
enables him to learn all about it and after a time to get hold 
of , the tools for himself. The (gie exception is provided 
by the bricklayer’s labourer, ^ and eveti with him, .though 
not officially recognized, the learning is frequently and suc- 
cessfully accomplished. 

So, too, in certain other cases, the boy who works for a 
squad of men can “follow up ” a trade. So far as kam aware, 
the term is only used in London in the case of a few pro- 
cesses, the most important being the Rivetting of Boilers : and 
it is in the Ship-yards that the best examples of it are foiyid. 
The men engaged work in squads of five, composed of three 
skilled men — two rivefters and one holder-up — and •two 
boys : and the mode of entry, which will be n;ore fully 
described latfr, is that the^boy enters the trade at fourteen 
^as a rivet-hdhter, and at about sixteen becomes a carrier, 
taking the rivets from the fire y) the men. Once he has 
got to this position he has his chance of “ fdloWin^^ up ’/ 
the trade ; that is to say, by serving the men as earlier, 

he first lf|irns ho^ the work is done and then ^ets hold oi 

• • 

^ In a, later ctiapter reasons are given Jor not classing the brick- 
layer's labourer as a mate of iiis bricklayer and for not classifying 
thg method which he learnt this trade as that of Following Up. 
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tfie tools and learns to do it himself. Oialjr a* appren- 
ticed in London, thg grciit majority are ‘not, and after so 
many years the boy is given by the Uni(^ a further twelve 
months within which he must get his fpll money. A similar 
method used to prevail in the ^llied branch of Tank-Making, 
but the development of ^a^hinery Jias largely altered its 
character. A boy employed fn a “ Chair of Glas5 Blowers 
has a somewhat analogous p(Bition. 

The expression Following-up^ hovg3ver, may be aptly 
applied to all those trades where a youth works as helper,^ 
assistant or mate, either to a man or a squad of men ; more 
particularly as in learning the trade, a similar course is 
followed in each case. The lad gives several years' service 
to begin with, not as a learner^ but as assistant to a skilled* 
man, and from this proceeds to apply the knowledge he 
has thus gained, to enable him to work his way up. Again, 
all such trades differ from those in which either of the two 
previous methods apply^ In them, whether the boy^ is 
taught, or gets opportunity to learn or merely teaches 
himself as best he can, he always starts, either at once or 
after a few months, to do the actual work which, as a man, 
he will have to perform, whilst, where following-up " 
obtains, hp lirst spends a long period serving and helping 
the man, but not himself doing the work. “ Following- 
up," therefore, constitutes a third, independent method of 
entering a jtrade. 

;R[ow these three methods all involve years of training, 
anck apply to employments which can all be classed as 
skilled. When, however, we come to those which can with 
more Justice be described as seriji-skilled, we ^et a method 
of entry which is best designated by the word “ Picking- 
up." This, again, bears more than one meaning. To 
recur to*the#distinction between " how^ boy leatns " and 

lV9w* a boy is taught," the expression is used in reference 
J:o both, but more frequently to the smond. ^ will b^ 
said in answer to questions upon the point, that '‘•he just 
picks it up." That to say, no special arrJngements are 
made, but a boy gradually learjis from his work first one 
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thing and thcR another. So understood, thb term applies 
with particular fdree to the Migratory Jinprover (fr to those 
who are ' working and learning,” whilst more generally, 
the modern contract, ^o teach often guarantees merely the 
” qpportunity to learn,” anji it depends mainly on the 
” grit ” of the boy whether he “^mcikes himscAf a tradesman.” 

But the expression can, I think, be use(^ to describe the 
mode of entry into those Occupations which require not 
so much to be taught as simply to be ” picked up,” that 
is, into what may be described shortly as the semi-skilled 
trades. Thus, where much machinery is used, what was once 
a skilled trade is sometimes split up into a number of separate 
processes. There is comparatively little to learn, and that 
little is not very difficult ; or even if high skill is needed, it is 
only’ in the performance of some single process or in the 
use of some one machine. A boy goes to a certain process 
and learns it in a few months, and after this has only to 
acquire greater experience and raijidity of execution, which 
sometimes takes longer than the actual learning. In^a Boot 
Factory, for instance, a lad keeps his eyes open and gets to 
know how some more difficult job is being done and, when 
opportunity offers, contrives to make a, start at it at a rate 
of wage lower than that which a man obtains, and quickly 
makes himself efficient. The work, therefore, -is not such 
as to require a long period of training ; but it does need a 
certain amount of intelligence and skill and often consider- 
able practice before the power to turn it out rapidly can be 
obtained. Hence, the method appropriate to this can ivell 
be described as ” Picking-up.” 

Thus, this new classificaHon is based on a regrouping of 
the older forms. The distinction is made to depend mainly 


on two things, first on the actual permanency or otherwise 
of the industrial engagements under which th« boys^learn,^ 
and secondly on the relation of the boy to the man'Wath 
jvhom h^;^orks. 4»Four main groups have emerged. First, 
there is* that of Regular Service, which covers all boys who 
are, in fact, permanently engaged in»one firm during their 
training ; and> secondly, i^figration, where they move about 
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ft-om one firift to ^hotl^er. So far, 4;he matfer.of chief 
importance has beeji the* fact of perma'nence. With the 
third method, that of Following Up, Jhe cardinal point 
is that, for a long period, the boy not working at the 
trade, but serving the man is. He afterwards WIjrks 
himself up, and«may do this entirely i® one firm or in several. 
The fourth metj^od, Picking-Tip, applies to the semi-skilled 
group. • 

The next' term to be considered, gamely. Boy Labour, 
is one of which the definition is far more difficult than it. 
appears to be. Sometimes it is simply used in contrast to 
adult male labour, but as a rule, when it is dsed, there is 
always some implied contrast between labouring and learn- 
ing. Sometimes it covers only those trades which employ 
more boys in adolescence than they can find room for in 
manhood, and at others includes all boys' jobs in and about 
a factory which may or may not lead to permanent employ- 
ment. Thirdl]^, it may r^fer to all those who, for whatever 
reason^ fail to acquire a trade or occupation of any kind. 

In considering this question, two important facts emerge 
at once. The first is the antithesis between working for 
wages and learning. Here, Boy Labour is less appropriate 
than eithej: Boy Labourer or Boy Labouring, but the actual 
expression ie not important, if we keep clearly before our 
minds the meaning which is given to it. The second 
and more vital fact is the importance to be attached to 
failure to learn, whatever its cause. So understood, the 
Problem of Boy Labour can be stretched to include all 
forms and conditions of employment, to the extent to 
which th*ey fail to provide tho^e engaged in^them with a 
permanent livelihood. Thus it covers not* only those 
jobs which from their very nature cannot last beyond 
^dolescence,tbut those defects of organization or character 
wfgth* in aay trade prevent boys learning those things 
^which they set out to master. In shor% the pr^lem em* 
braces evepy kind of failure to acquire a definite occupation, 
and is not confined 4o those employments *whiclip fail to 
keep their boys after they reach manhood. 
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th]is defiried, J3oy Labour may be 'divided idt® 
three classes. The first of tb^se comprises what are 
known as ‘ the Bljnd Alley Trades which employ large 
numbers from th8 a^e of fourteen up ^ to from seven- 
teen*to twenty, and are com()elled to discharge the great 
majority of them on ^ the threshold of msinhood. They 
thus prol^ide few or no openings for them as adults, 
and often get rid of theii> boys at a time when it is 
difficult for them to l^arn anything else. A good example 
of this was formerly provided by the conditions of the Boy 
Messengers in the employ of the General Post Office. * These, 
however, have since been practically revolutionized, and 
their work is no longer open to this reproach. In short, the 
Blind Alleys are “ isolated boys’ jobs, that is to say, 
they ‘have to be performed by boys, they terminate with 
boyhood, and they do not lead directly or indirectly to any 
permanent employment. 

The second class of Boy Labour consists of trades in 
which both boys and men are needed, so |hat employment in 
them as a boy can, and sometimes does, lead to engagement 
as a man. The proportion between them, however, is such 
that only a fraction of the former can find permanent places 
and the rest have earlier or later to betake themselves else- 
where. Being usually skilled and highly paid, they require 
a long period of training, and those who do enter them are 
well provided for. This applies especially to those trades 
in which the method of Following-Up obtains ; for work 
as an assistant to a man> is a recognized avenue into th§m, 
but where each man has one such assistant, some of them 
have to go sooner or later to other jobs. Probably, 
therefore, theinost suitable name for them is that of Partial 
Blind Alley. 

The third class is composed of^all boys whoj attempt to^ 
enter an occupation, and either fail to do so ^Itogither, 
(jf do nc4 become? fully competent at it. Such failures ^ 
spring from a variety of causes. Thus, more "boys have 
to enterta trade than it can find roqm for, and yet they 
)yill be no more than enough to provide it with a sufficiency 
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skilled meit. Boys drift into it arya ouf ag'aiy ; they 
start to laarn it, but areui^ble to do so, br they only learn 
a part of it. Hence, many trades require a jfeserve of 
Boy Labour. Great friction and waste •result, and many 
who enter one or other of them^^row up without any defwiite 
occupation, or ^t best only reach th^ casual fringe of one. 
These failures, therefore, form a third type of Boy Labour, 
and may be referred to as the •Wasteful Recruiting of the 
Skilled Trades. It is true that similaj* waste occurs in the 
lower grades of labour, but it is in connexion with the 
higher that it obtains its greatest importance. 

The term Boy Labour, therefore, must be •used in two 
senses. Its most natural meaning is to signify either those 
forms of work that employ boys and boys only, or those* 
that employ more than they can absorb as men. Bdt in 
any kind of trade or job, boys may reach manhood without 
possessing a definite occupation,^ for one or other of the 
causes just mentioned. Analysing results, therefore, we 
find that the probleyi must be extended to cover the failure 
of some boys in all walks of life to fit themselves for the 
future. The boy in the Blind Alley may get successfully 
into some fresh business, and so it does not prove a Blind 
Alley to him, whilst the boy in the skilled trade, by failing 
to learn it, ruay grow up unfitted for anythii:^ at all. Thus, 
the latter may be the greater difliculty, though the former 
runs the greater risk. Hence, whilst in the first place the 
term Boy Labour attaches itself naturally to the Total or 
Partial Blind Alley, the real problem is a wider one. 

Finally, the meaning of the expressions Skilled, Semi- 
Skilled a*nd Unskilled Labour must be considered ; and 
they require to be used with caution. It i% contended, 
and rightly,- that scarcely any employment is absolutely* 
unskillecL aq^ for this reason the term low-skilled is some- 
times preferj^ed. At the same time variations in the amount 
of skill are so great as to justify the orclinary diitinction.^ 

* The term* occupation will be used to cover all forms oi labour 
which do give permanent employment throughout life, -^hatever 
their grade of skill. Th# word iradep if used without qualification, 
will denote skilled manual employmetit of a permanent character^ 
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Tliel dividing line between the three gradej is, hbwev'er, 
far from clear. Sometimes, as in the Building Trades, 
there is a rough division into artisans or tradesmen, and 
labourers. Elsewhere, it may be almost accidental, the 
resuit of habit, of a rough calculation from wages, or even 
of the particular arrangements v^f the employers. Such 
a practice, however, may result in workmen engaged upon 
an identical operation being classed in efifferent grades. 
Hence, the distinction between them should be based, as 
far as possible, on some definite principle, difficult though 
this may often prove, and thus a few clear divisions can be 
substituted for numerous and minute shades of difference. 

One possible course is to rely upon the rates of wages 
^aid for different kinds of work, but on examination this 
prov*es to be little more than a useful check on other methods. 
There do not exist any statistics of wages that are adequate 
for the purpose, and a further objection to their use is 
found in the many elements, besides the skill involved, which 
help to determine them. Thus'^ great j^hysical strength or 
great irregularity of employment will lielp to raise' them, 
and low wages may be due to a variety of causes s\ich as 
payment in kind, competition of female or child labour, and 
above all security of tenure, whilst, lastly, inequality be- 
tween trades may merely reflect differences of organization. 

On the other hand, measurement by the amount and 
length of training is easier and more satisfactory. Varia- 
tions in skill within a trade which are brought about by 
the use of machinery, by specialization or by other reasons, 
can thus be far more adequately classified. The time taken 
to learn is likely to be pretty constant between dne place 
and another,/ whilst rates of wages vary. The distinction 
T)etween skilled and other grades of labour, therefore, will 
follow closely the divisions already outlined J^etween the 
different forms of training. Thus, Skilled Lahgur nia^ybe’ 
Refined as all sq^h as requires a long period of service, 
whether under a definite contract or agreement, and in a' 
single firm, or with uo such agreement, the learner 
moving about from firnl,^ to firm. Tliis class, there- 
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^fgre, Wl inckide all who are learning by^th^ first tjifee 
• methods ,of Regular Service, Migraticfti and Following- 
yp. Secondly, Semf-Skilled Labour includes thfee trades 
or processes which can be acquired ift a comparatively 
short time. Nevertheless, it isp distinguished from the third 
or unskilled cl^ss by the mSdicum of knowledge, sTcill 
and rapidity of execution Vhich if requires. ‘It is, in 
short, the grad^ whose training is covered by the fourth 
method of Picking-Up. Lastly, Unskilled Labour is 
such as possesses the minimum of skill and taowledge, 
since no labour is absolutely unskilled, and therefore does 
not require nor receive any definite period of training. Such 
knack as distinguishes a good from an inefficient unskilled 
labourer comes by practice, except so far as it depends on* 
discipline and ordinary common sense. This, at any rate, 
seems to be the best way of differentiating these grades, 
though it must never be forgotten that no absolutely hard 
and fast lines can be drawn between them. 

Finally, ther? are two 'other ways in which it might be 
possible to distinguish them. The semi-skilled class is 
largely made up of men who are working and minding 
machines. Hence, they might be divided into Artisan 
or Mechanic, Machme-Minder and Labourer, but there is 
a fatal objection to this, in that some important classes of 
workers, such as carmen, are something more than labourers, 
are not to be classed as artisans, and yet do not work upon 
machines. They are, in fact, of the same grade as the 
machine minder, but they are not^machine-minders. For 
this reason, therefore, the general term semi-skilled is far 
more adequate. Another classification, which avoids the 
use ofithe term unskilled, is into Artisans, Skilled Labourers 
and Labourers. But though it has this one advantage, it* 
is clumsy^ and to the ordiSiary man, far from clear. And, 
^boYO •all otner possible classifications* the division into 
skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled ^ has t|je merittof being 
generally a^septed and well understood, and for tfiat reason 
can best be retained. 

^ The term l&w-skilled will be us«d in a general sense to cover 
both semi-skilled and unskilled labour in contrast •witk skilled, 
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]'’xiSTiNG Conditions in London. 


Industrial rcculianlics of London shared to a lesser degree by other 
big towns - I.ondon a coininereial einitre and the seat ot govern- 
ment -('oinpat.itively sin.ill pioportion of skilled manual 
labour -C)thei peculiarities inteusiried by its size. 

Tst Li'culiarity Absence ol Localized Industries — Advan- 
tage of them wlien laige - 'their disadvantages -'I'hose that 
exist m London only partially localized (Ship Repairing) or 
small (Art Metal, Scientilic Instruments, Pianofortes, Leather) 
— Lxceptions 'tailoring, Loot-making, Cabinet Making — 
Special Defects ol Existing l.odilized Industries 

2nd Peculiarity . l.ondon a centre of Repair and Reta 
--Forms and character of such \noi k Typicml Instanc 
Disadvantages and Advantages— (lrow|li of Specialize 
Its Two Forms- -Specialization of Processes- -Its Elfcet 
Workman — ^I'endency to create new forms of Boy Labo’ 
Jkartial Development in London Specialization of Pro^ 
Output — A Marked Feature of London yi Cabinet Makn 
Silversmithing- Increased DiHiculty ol Learning —two 
cular Casesof Specialization— Improvers’ Work -Special 
between diffident localities — ('abinet Making and Furm 
3rd Peculiarity; Influx of Workmen and Efllux of \ 
Summary of Previous Treatment 

Results of these Peculiarities— Irregularity of Tcachi 
Learning Excessive Supply of Labour — Features of 1 
'rrainmg- Absence ol* System and Mixture of Met 
Resulting Evils - I )ilficulty of Finding Openings -Subord 
ol Learning to Earning - Resulting Influence oi? I 
Industry. ^ • 

• 

* In its relation to the methods of Industrial Trainin 
are in vogue there, London has characteristics that are 
peculiar to it or else are found in it to a more marked ’ 
than in (fther pl^.es. A recent investigation drew 
tinction between different towns mainly in i^ferer 
casual labour.* First of all came I^ndon, where i 
shown to be exceptionally prevalent ; then the 
capitals, as rtiey*were called— Manchester, Liverpool, 
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castle and so on— which are rather commercial' '^nd dfetri- 
butive than manufacturing centres, though with them this 
feature is not so marked as in London. Still in them casual 
labour is very common. Thirdly, there are the manufactur- 
ing towns proper, where it exists, but in more manage^le 
proportions ; and fourthly^ the country towns where it tends 
to disappear.^ Now in many other respects the distinction 
between London and other big cities is one of degree rather 
than of kind ; and many of its special difficulties are not so 
much peculiar to it, as rendered unusually great, because of 
its exceptional size. The resulting problems, therefore, 
fall into two classes, first those of a general character 
which arise out of its industrial conditions, and secondly^ 
those tendencies of modern industry which specially affect 
its methods of industrial training. 

First of all London is less of a manufacturing than of a 
commercial city, whilst as the seat of government it is a 
great centre of social life. It is likewise the headquarters 
of much charitable; religious and philanthropic work. Its 
industries therefore are affected by these requirements. 
This is one reason why the transport trades are so prominent 
and why, except in the case of Railway Service, the numbers 
employed dll them are far greater relatively to the population 
than in other places. Similarly, the proportion of dealers, 
as shown by the Census Returns, which covers those engaged 
in shops and retail operations generally, is with one or two 
exceptions unusually large, as to an even greater extent is 
thav of clerical labour. The iiifluencc of the seat of 
government, society and philanthropy is further seen in 
the magnitude of three other groups, Building, Wood- 
working and Clothing, whilst all these characteristics 
combine to give it a very large proportion of the men 


enga^^d* in the Printing Trades. 

The effect of this distribution is to demand a 



1 Report*- do the Poor Law Commission by Mr. A. D. Steel- 
Maitland, M.P,, and Miss Rose E. Squire, H. M. Inspector, of 
Factories, on the Relation of Industrial and Sanitary Conditions to 
Pauperism (Appendix XVI., Col. 46535, 1909). 
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of fow-^iiled *latx)ur on the one hand, and gf clerical 
workers ton the other that is greater than in the 
country as a wholt, whilst that of men engaged in skilled 
employment is compitratively small. This tendency must 
nolf, however, h 6 exaggeraffed. , The Printing Trades in 
London ^re exceptionally lai^e, and in few industries 
is the general level of skill so high. The same is true of the 
Precious Metal and Instrument Group, though some of 
these lattei have a growing element of juvenile, and un- 
skilled adult, labour, resulting from subdivision and the 
increased us^ of machinery. Again, for reasons that will 
be dealt with later, the large number of high-class retail 
•orders that are found in the Furnishing Industry creates 
a demand for a very high level of capacity. Still, after 
making all allowances, the proportion of low-skilled work- 
men is large ; and casual and irregular employment are 
very prevalent among all grades of labour. This indeed is 
a phenomenon that appears to ^e insepafable from the 
trade of a port and from many kinds Si distributive work. 
For a similar reason juvenile Blind Alleys are unusually 
common since they require more of it than do the bulk of 
the manufacturing industries. Henc6 the problem of 
London is complicated and made more difficulf from the 
very first by the nature of its demand for labour. 

Moreover the special characteristics that result from this 
industrial character are rendered less capable eff treatm^t 
by a matter in which no other city can bear comparison 
with it, and that is its immense size. This accentuates*and 
intensifies every difficulty. Here indeed it diffe?s widely 
from other onpital cities iiT that their area is more mmiage- 
•able and the distribution of their trades more obvious to 
their citizens. This fact, therefore, has always to be borne 
in mind in considering its peculiarities. 

The fii^t of these is the comparative rarity of large local- 
ized industries. ^Its trades are extremely varied, in spite? 
of the almost* complete absence of several important ones, 
such as the textiles, and# perhaps Ais is the reason why 
e^h of thepj isjasually spread over a wide area. There are 
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large industries but, with one or two exception^, they* are 
scattered ; and localized industries but they a,ve mostly 
small. Further the worker’s place of bust ness and his home 
are often afar apa,rt, so that even where the factories and 
offices are close together, thc^homes of those who work in 
them are not. * 

Large localized industries have considerable advantages, 
especially where, as in manufacturing towns of moderate 
size, they provide employment for a ccmsiderable part of the 
population. They give a natural outlet for the labour of 
the rising generation, which in the Potteries betakes itself 
to the furnaces, in the Boot Towns to the boot trade and 
so on. Some go as apprentices and learners to acquire 
the most skilled operations, others take up boys’ work and 
rise by a sort of natural progression to do more difficult 
processes later on, and yet others come in time to do as 
men the unskilled jobs. But in each case the provision 
of a detinite opening is of immense value, even where the 
future .iOnly promises a position of the latter kind. For 
those who can look for nothing better — as under our present 
industrial organization is the lot of many — a definite posi- 
tion in life counts for much. With all forms of labour the 
greatest danger is that of drifting from one thing to another 
without mastering any, and this a localized industry helps 
to avert. 

sSometimes, indeed, localization may, from its very con- 
centration, increase certain evils, as when the trade employs 
an excessive amount of boy labour. Within it, again, the 
organization^ may be bad, or there may be much casual 
empbyment, but all the same 'openings or at least places 
do naturally present themselves for far more' persons thap 
when it is scattered, and,>in any case the position of those 
Kwho^eJit'er h is preferable to the endless drifting from job 
to^'job that* is so common in London. 

. Generally, therefore, those districts. Which possess one 
or more of such industries, have at least thj^ advantage of 
providing natural outlets for their young workers. It is 
very different in London. Fof such opepin^s are seldom 
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afaj]ab*lc ig large nymbcrs except in the'casii of lotv-ski^l^ 
labour; ^fnd some of its largest^ lt)calized tradcs.are those 
which gi^ little opportunit}/ of cmfiloynicnt, or at least 
of well-paid em|^loyment, after adolescence. The great 
difficulty, howevef, atiscs oitt of the scattered character of 
thdse which do give real prospects. • In many ^tlu'r towns good 
openings. present themselves ; 'licre in London it is necessary 
to go out and find them, and they aie difficiflt to find, so that 
the boy and his parents never really know what is available. 
Thus, besides the danger of failing to find anything, they 
arc often compelled to accept the iirst place that offers 
whether it it suitable or not. 

Moreover this difficulty of finding a single thing of a 
•desirable type is accompanied by the presence of too large a 
number of jobs that are better avoided. There arc always 
plenty of the latter going, and so the tendimcy for boys to 
drift, instead of sticking steadily to their posts, is multiplied, 
The suitable ones are scattered among others that are not, 
and in the attempt to find the fofmer U'ey either drift into 
the latter, or, overwhelmed by the difficulty of their ftisk and 
fearful of missing any chance, snatch at whatever turns up 
first. Thus the danger that learning will be subordinated to 
wage-earning, already present in any case, is considerably 
extended by thc^e causes. Linally, evcMi when a good opening 
is obtained, prevailing conditions ('ombine with the frequent 
absence of a formal contract to render it equally easy to 
leave and offer all sorts of temptations to do so to bTtys* 
of unsettled disposition, ^ 

Moreover even London’s few localized industries are 
hardly fitted to play the same part as those of othSr towns ; 
but their raftty must not*be exaggerated. Sometimes the 
•localization is only partial, as in the case of Engineering 
along the south bank of the ri\^r, or of Shij^-repairing in 
Poplar. The latter contains more than one-third •ei al? 
malewori;crs in yie London Ship-building Tracle, and seven 
riverside l^oroughsi on the south of the Thames-qmploy ove? 

^ Theie boroughs are Woolwich, Greenwich, Deptford, Bermond- 
sey, Southwark, Lambeth, BAttersea. The Arsenal accounts for a 
cojisiderable ^ropjution of theSe in the case of \^'ooIwlch. 
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1^,000 men and boys in General Engineering a/id Maqhfne 
I Making, <,>r nearly half of those returned for the Whole of the 
County of London. Similarly a very large proportion of 
those in the Printing Trade are founi in six boroughs 
which are more or less grouped aboul^ its ‘chief centre in, the 
immediate neigljbourhood.of Fleet Street, three of them be\ng 
on the North, and three on the South, side of the. river.^ 

Nevertheless ^he areas over which these men are spread 
is too wide to allow of any real local concentration, except 
perhaps round the Arsenal at Woolwich. Such, however, 
is found, especially if we take into account the size of the 
trades concerned, in that group of industries which is com- 
bined in the Census under the heading of Precious Metals, 
Jewels, Watches, Instruments and Games. They may be‘ 
referred to shortly as the Precious Metal and Instrument 
Trades. Their chief home is in the central and north-central 
districts of the County of London, and, as sometimes 
happens, the factories arc even more localized than the 
homes of the rrien. The Whole group was returned at the 
recent Census as employing just over 23,000 workers^ in the 
County of London, and of these not very far short of one- 
half (about 10,600) came from four boroughs— Finsbury, 
Islington, Hackney and St. Pancras. Moreover, this localiza- 
tion of the actual manufacturing business i;? more marked 
r than it appears on paper since in some of these trades a 
good many men are employed by retail shops and dealers 
' alFover London to carry out small orders and repairs. This 
is particularly true of the clock and watchmakers who are 
comparatively scattered. 

In Silversmithing the four boroughs just mentioned con- 
tained almost exactly half of the workers employed in the 
County area. The largest numbers are found in Islington, ‘ 
though f^cto^ies and workshops are probably more numer- 
dus jRfFinsbury. There is in the same district a further 
concentration of art metal workers, who ^re manf'pulating 
the base metals, of whom there is no separate return, 

‘ Finsbury, Hackney, Islington, Camberwell, Lambkh, SoiSthwark. 

2 Workers 23,067 : Dealers 4,138/ 
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afi(^ it 'contains between one-half and two-liy;hs ot»tfie m^n 
in the Scientific IjTStrument Traded. Finally the JPianoforte , 
Trade i^ even more narrowly ceiftralized, more than 
half of those engaged in it being found in Islington and 
St.,Pancras, with* a*«niallei» aggregation in Hackney, In 
sofne of its branches there 5 ])pc*irs to be an excess of boy 
labour. • 

The Manufacture of Leather, however, 1 ms the reputation 
of being the most concentrated in London. So far as the 
factories are concerned, the actual making of the leather 
is very narrowly localized in Bermondsey and those parts 
of Southwatk and Camberwell which are contiguous to it. 
The trade in this district employs a much larger proportion 
' of the workers than the Census would lead one to suppose, 
since many of the men, and particularly of the more skilled 
and better paid, live in other boroughs. Makers of leather 
goods are less concentrated, but the trade appears to have 
two chief centres, one to the North of the river in Hackney 
and Islington, and the other to the South ifl Southwark and 
Camberwell. In neither case, however, is the locfilization 
at all marked. Saddlers and harness makers are spread 
fairly evenly over London. 

All these trades are comparatively sfnall, but localization 
is also found jn some of the larger industries,* notably in 
Tailoring, Bootmaking and the Furniture Trades. In the^ 
two former there is considerable subdivision of labour, and 
in certain districts Tailoring is associated with *the Swea^n^ 
System. At the recenj Census Tailoring employed about 
33,000 men and boys in Greater London and feoot- 
making about 24,000, and both showed greart concen- 
tration in ‘certain districts, at least so far as the 
' wholesale trade is concerned. Moreover in them and in 
the Furniture Trades the hf)mes of the^ workers are 
situated to a great extent in the same neighbourfcopd is 
their wi^rk places. In the Borough of Stepney the nuihber 
of male persons engaged in Tailoring was ovar^ 14,000, anti 
in Cery:ral L# ndon there was also a smaller but still appreci- 
able concentration. In Bootmaking, there were over 8,000 
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ir\.fourof the past London Boroughs — j^tepney, Shoreditch, 
Bethnal Qreen and Hackh^y. ' • “ 

But in some ways ‘the Furniture Trades of Ea^t London 
are the most important of all, more particiilarly in the same 
four boroughs which in 1911' contahiecf more than two- 
fifths of all the^r members. ‘Taking individual branches, 
they domiciled something lifce five-eighths of the* cabinet 
makers (of whofn there were 3,752 in Bethnal Green and 
2,123 in Shoreditch), nearly one-half of the french polishers 
and about three-tenths of the npholsterers. The Wood- 
working Trades as a whole are not a homogeneous group, 
but these three branches of it do form such a «onc in East 
London.^ 

But if so far they are localized, the trades we have been ‘ 
considering have characteristics which prevent or hinder 
them from performing the services provided by the localized 
industries of provincial towns. Many of them arc small, 
employing in all only a few thousand workers, and however 
considerable is the j)ropoAion of them working or residing 
in one district, it is a very small part of the total population. 
Thus the 2,856 men and boys engaged in the Pianoforte 
Trade in Islington and St. Pancras are only a drop in the 
ocean among the 179,000 male workers in these boroughs, 
especially if we compare them with the 15, 7:^5 in the Boot 
fUnd Shoe Trade at Leicester out of a total of only 71,000. 
Indeed two or more of our localized industries sometimes 
‘exi^ri: side by*sidc in the same district. They cannot, there- 
fore, play the same part that those of/)ther towns do in focus- 
sing the demand for juvenile labour. Even in the Furniture 
Trades the same thing holds good to a lesser extent, except 
perhaps in one or two boroughs.* r 

But further several of these industries suffer from dis- ‘ 
advantages \Yhich render ^their influence harmful rather 

1 Yaking these boroughs as a whole the W^odworkirtg Trades^ 
contain bet weep 9 and 10 per cent, of their occupied male population, 
but in Bethifal Green and Shoreditch the proportijins amount to 
I9‘9 and i6’3 per cent respectively compared with 2 2‘i p^r cent, 
in the Boot Trade at Leicester. 
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thJn, benetiwal., Un§ or two of them are decaiying ifnd thus 
ceasing to f rovide*As many openiijgs as formerly oi even full 
employmefit to those who do enter tfiem. The organiza- 
tion of others is oAen loose, especially in the Furniture and 
Pianoforte Trades* Sbmetinies, again, tlie work is sub- 
divided, more or les^ minutely,* between ^different firms, 
and this is also true of parts of t^e Art Metal Trades. When, 
therefore, boys enter such firms, they can at^ost only learn 
a part of the trade.^ This may indeed form a stepping- 
stone to sonflething better, but on the other hand it may give 
little of permanent value. 

Thirdly, arxi perhaps of more importance, is the fact that 
the Furniture and Pianoforte Industries are honeycombed 
\vith casual labour and have marked seasonal fluctuations. 
The latter are increasing in intensity in Art Metal work also. 
This casualization, moreover, extends to the juvenile workers 
and compels them to drift about from lirm to firm, whilst 
the recurring periods of unemployment are particularly 
baneful to them. Such movement is also becoming neces- 
sary, though not as yet to anything like the same Extent, 
in the Precious Metal and Instrument Group. Finally many 
of these trades, partly because of their method of production, 
partly from the instability of their labdur supply, have to 
employ an undue proportion of boy labour : and whilst 
in some districts or in some firms there is a deficiency of youn^ 
workers, in those boroughs where they are most localizec 
the excess is often considerable. 

The second peculiarity of London springs from the fac^ 
that it is to a great and growing extent a centre of repaii 
and retail work rather than of new construction.* When 
this is so, it possesses an unusually large proportion of *tirmi 
df small or moderate size, and even when they are large, th( 
business varies greatly in character from jot^to job, anc 
even on the same job. Thus the huge establishmefits o 
ojther tovKis are ^.omparatively rare, and instead of tli( 
specialization of work that is their characteristic,*! lie demanc 
is mainly, thor^h not entirely, for all-round men. This does 
not apply to all trades, ahd House Building is a notable 
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exception. Ayhere it does, however, a iurthe^ distinction 
must be ^niade between repairs and odd jobs generally and 
new work done in execution of the retail orderstof private 
customers. i 

The former take several forms, First there is repair 
work pure and simple, which ranges from very large ton- 
tracts of Ship-Repairing tQ a great variety of odd jobs. 
Secondly there^is a class of work which, though nominally 
new construction, is really of the same character. It con- 
sists mostly of small orders for purposes such as replacing 
breakdowns of machinery and tools, supplying parts and 
accessories, making slight additions to plant, and so on. 
Thus big contracts are often carried out elsewhere, but these 
smaller ones it is often not worth while to send to a distance; 
especially if they require to be executed quickly. The 
Printing Trade in Central London, for instance, is served 
in this way by a certain number of Printers' Engineers. 
Thirdly many large firms have small shops attached to them 
with sufficient*’ men to keep their buildings or machinery 
in good condition, knd in the total these also account for a 
considerable number. 

The industries in which these circumstances are most 
marked are those o'f Shipbuilding and Engineering. In the 
former practically no new construction takes place in Lon- 
don, and the men in it and in those branches of engineer- 
ing that are dependent upon it are almost entirely engaged 
ojt^ repair \Vork. In the other sections of the Engineering 
Trades the same thing holds good ;with certain reservations 
and^the men are mainly employed on these kinds of orders. 
Comparatively little new manufacturing on a large scale 
is done. With one or two exceptions, the Railway Com- 
panies have moved their works away, and other large fac‘ 
tories, if found at all, are* situated mostly in suburban dis- 
itricts «uch as Willesden. In South London, however, there 
is Still someMarge scale production, but even there tiie general 
‘Statement as to the character of the industry holds goocf. 

These, however, if the most important, are not {he only 
cases in which such c5nditions p'evail. As already stated, 
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Clftcjc and iVa^ch JV^^kers are mostly occupied in this w«,y, 
as are mafiy of tife mechanics ejn^loyed in the Cycle and 
Motor Tr^es, and repair work also provides for consider- 
able numbers in Ae making of clothing and boots and in 
House Building. * ♦ 

iftoreover in Londoj^ a great deal of new, work is carried 
out retail, especially in those trades that serve the wealthier 
districts. Of this the best example is founcf in the Furnish- 
ing Industry of the '^est and North-West. Much of its 
business is done not for the wholesale market but to the orders 
of private individuals. Many such are specially designed 
and executed according to the taste of the purchaser. The 
work, too, is not only of very high quality, but very varied in 
•character. Even in a large order, therefore, a very extensive 
use of machinery or of machined parts is not profitable, and 
the proportion of work that has to be carried out by hand is 
unusually large. Thus the men employed are highly skilled 
and highly paid and the boys who are taken on get a thor- 
ough training. There is and cafi be little* subdivision of 
labour, since each contract differs from the previous one 
and sometimes almost every piece of furniture does so. 
Other instances of such retail work are found in the higher 
class of Bespoke Tailoring and Bootrnaking. One might 
also add that eyen in production for the wholesa*le market, 
notably in the Furniture Trade of East London and in the 
Art Metal group, the number of small firms is very great, 
but in them the methods of working are different. ***' 
Now with regard to. Industrial Training these classes 
of work have many peculiarities. The result is on the whole 
favourable as regards the actual teaching, but the general 
conditions offemployment are often far from good. Repairs 
^nd, to a lesser degree, Retail Orders are apt to come in 
rushes and at irregular intervals, Snd in woodwork fhe latter 
are frequently seasonal in character. Thus there is irfeg^la^ 
and casual employment of boys as well as of men. For fhis 
reason the^ are often compelled to move from fi^m to firm* 
and are^therefcre rendered liable to long spells of unemploy- 
nient ; and this is a far greater evif in their case than in 
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that of adulte. Moreover, small shops sometimes mean 
. small andanferior work, consisting largely of odd jobs, whilst 
some of the smaller masters are not capable of tea'i^hing and, 
unlike bigger firms, have not in their employ others who are. 
This, however, only applies td some,' and not to all of the 
shops doing repair and retail business, and irregularity of 
employment is not nearly so common in the case of those 
engaged upon high-class retail orders. 

On the other hand, the work, especially in shops above a 
certain size, is necessarily varied, and renders rhinute sub- 
division impossible. Where the quality is good, therefore, 
no better training can be asked for, since the bo^ must sooner 
or later be put through the whole business. Moreover he 
comes into closer and more intimate contact with his em- 
ployer than he can do in a very big business. The direct 
personal tie is of great value, and small employers of this 
type have a special interest in bringing their boys on as 
rapidly as possible. They, therefore, get at least a very 
thorough grounding in the elements of their trade. 

A third question that is closely allied to that which has 
just been considered is the opposite tendency to the growth 
of specialization, which is common to the country as a whole 
and not peculiar to London. Sometimes it has been carried 
as far or even further there than elsewhere, at others not 
( nearly so far, whilst in certain cases the very incompleteness 
of its development has given rise to a special problem. The 
^ tendency operates mainly in two directions. It may consist, 
first, of the subdivision among a number of men in the same 
firm of processes formerly performed by a single man ; and, 
secondly ,dt may arise because individual firms have a limited 
range' of output. In other words, the result m^ be effected 
by operating either on the process or on the product. 

When therterm specialisation is used without qualifica- 
tiou^ 'l^he first of these alternatives is referred to. The 
separation of processes, indeed, was coev,'^l with *the birth 
bf manufacturing industry, and thus the term really implies 
the fresh creation of new processes out of The old ones, 
carried sufficiently far to effect a ‘definite change in the skill 
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or status, o^tha workman. The dojng of a liftle exceptiorf- 
ally well replaces* the doing of a#grea^er amount •less per- 
fectly, sometimes jvith a loss on balance. In the Building 
Trades, for instancy, a^man usjd to be a carpenter and joiner, 
as ^ a small shop, he still is ; J;)ut now, in a large firm, he is 
either one or the oth(jii*. So tpo*in big engineering works 
fitters and turners arc two sep*arate classes, ^and sometimes 
a third is added— namely, that of erectors. Here, however, 
and to a lesser extent among wood-working machinists, 
there is a further specialization of men on to particular 
machines, each man working one and one only ; and thus a 
class of machine-minders either replaces or supplements the 
mechanics. This subdivision, indeed, has been carried so far 
in the provincial Boot Trade, that many operatives preform 
only a single small process. Speaking generally, however, 
the present generation is said to have seen a great growth 
in this direction, but more probably causes that have been 
in operation for some years past ^re now f(^ the first time 
beginning to have their full effect. Taken as a whole, how- 
ever. such specialization has neither been carried so far 
nor adopted so frequently in London as it has in other 
manufacturing towns. 

The effect upon the position of the artisan Ijas varied. 
Sometimes it l?as reduced the numbers required, but only 
to a small extent the skill needed by those who are left. 
Sometimes, again, it has decreased this or altered its char- 
acter. Some of the finest machinery used in hhigineering, 
for instance, requires fp large number of men whose •skill 
is far less, and a small number to “ set up " the machines, 
whose skill is greater, thanjthat of the older type of mechanic. 
Or, again, it fs common for general intelligence to be developed 
at the expense of manual dextenty. Thirdly, a fresh class 
of labour may be introduced to do the wet-k. • Womerij 
for instance, have replaced men in parts ok the fertile 
•trades, ^d boy#, or even girls, work the semi-automati(j 
and other, simple machines that are becoming so com- 
mon, efpecialTy in metalwork. Heri^ therefore, new Blind- 
Alley Employments are .created : and what formerly 
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lasted a lifetibe now ceases on the threshold ol manhood. 

Specialization, therefore, has three possible results, de- 
creased demand, employment of a lower frade of adult men, 
and the substitution of female or juv^nib workers. Often, 
however, the displacement of one class of labour is pac-tly 
offset elsewhere. The stamping-out " of articles of silver- 
ware by boys has limited the demand for silversmiths ; but 
by cheapening the product, it has provided increased employ- 
ment for those engaged in soldering together the stamped- 
out parts. Where, moreover, the change is uniform through- 
out a trade, the resulting displacement, great though it is, 
is, after all, temporary, except so far as fresh juvenile employ- 
ments are created ; and the matter adjusts itself sooner or 
later. Fresh workers cease to enter the branch affected, 
and existing ones get absorbed elsewhere or gradually die 
out. Our present industrial organization does, indeed, 
involve much temporary hardship, and many skilled workers 
have no resource left except low-skilled and often casual 
labour ; but even so the effects of the change, if it is complete, 
are limited to one generation. 

Different conditions prevail where the change is only 
partial, as is frequently the case in London. There are 
then two competing forms of production in the same in- 
dustry, the specialized and the non-specialized, and each 
of these requires its own labour supply. This in some 
respects intensifies the evil and renders it more permanent, 
especially if the number of specializing firms is small, as 
in I ondon it often is. A man empfioyed in one of them has 
been taught to do only his particular branch of the trade. ^ 
Now where specialized production is normal his skill is in 
general demand, since he can perform a service that every 
one requires. He is still liable to be thrown out by general 
trade depression, but not by slackness in a single workshop. 

however, only a few firms require his particular 
aptitude, there is great danger that he will frequently lose 

^ In the case considered the man in question rimainsia skilled 
man with a high level ot skill over a narrow range, whilst the bulk 
of the firms require all-round workmen with a lower level of skill, 
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his ehiployi^enlf th^caigh slackness jn one or ^wo of them* 
or even permanently through Mieir ^failure, Hh suffers 
from the very limit|d market for his skill, and if, as sometimes 
happens, the trade ^ Qjie in wliich the business of individual 
undertakings continually flu^^tuates, frequent spells of 
unemployment are inevitable. •Similarly all-round workers 
have been known to fail to keep employrr^nt in certain 
cases through failure to reach the standard of speed or skill 
required in^ a single •branch. In London, therefore, the 
difficulties caused by specialization of processes are largely 
the result of its incomplete adoption. 

The second type of specialization takes the form of sub- 
division of output or the limitation of the work of a firm 
to certain articles. It is very common in London. In 
House Building an increasing number of businesses 
confine themselves to certain branches ; but this is 
merely the separation of the management of distinct 
trades that were formerly contrplled by ^ single head, 
and the worker has still to learn as btfore the wj^iole of 
his particular craft. What we are really concerned 
with is the case of a trade producing a great variety of 
types and patterns of its product, in which firms 
specialize on a few of them or even on a single one. 
In hardware only a certain article will be produced, and in 
joinery only doors or window-frames, and so on. It is in 
Cabinet Making, however, that this is most common, esp£;^ 
cially among the numerous firms of small and moderate size. 
A master confines himself to cabinets or bedroom suites 
or cupboards, or even to one or two patterns of them. Thus 
he is only in ^he position to teach, and a boy to learn, a part 
^of the business, and how much this will be varies with the 
character of the article producec^. On one he will acquire 
considerable knowledge of the tools and p)roctsses, oi^ 
another the merest smattering ; but in either caae his £ilgw- 
Jedge will J)e incomplete, and he will have to move to othei; 
firms to complete it. A similar subdivision is also common 
in Silv^rsmithing, the mo^t frequeni distinction being be- 
t\yeen large ^and small work. Few trades, however, escape 
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R entirely, aiM it is far more developed in J^orfdou than is 
specializafdon of processes. Its influence on Industrial 
Training is often enormous. ^ 

The result is an increasing difflculty o^ learning the whole 
of a trade in one shop, and tli^e statement, that this is impos- 
sible is in some* cases not'fa^ from thf truth. Hence migra- 
tion from firm to firm is often' essential, and the sanle dangers 
are found as appear in connexion with repair work. The 
chances of friction and wastage are greatly increased, and 
many boys, as a result, grow up half-taught, and others 
suffer far too much from spells of unemployment. These 
difficulties, indeed, are not insuperable, and cUuld be over- 
come by suitable organization, but as yet this docs not exist. 
They are, moreover, far more serious in London than they 
are elsewhere, and the means for overcoming them are still 
in their infancy. 

Together these two forms of specialization have created 
various dangerous or undesirable forms of Boy Labour. 
The growth of Bljnd Alleys, which are simply labouring 
work, has attracted the most attention. The skill required 
is that of a labourer, the strength and stamina those of 
a boy. His commercial value, therefore, is measured by 
■the high boy’s wage that is paid for the time being. Less 
obtrusive, but equally insidious and little* less dangerous, 
are those forms of juvenile employment that I have just 
been considering. Here parts of the work of a trade are 
"given to boys and young men in every stage of development. 
Apart from purely unskilled jobs^, there are others that 
require young workers, partially taught and of varying 
degrees of capacity, for which, in fact, an improver will 
do." In short, " boy labour " is supplemented by “ im- 
prover labour," and this has led instinctively to the grading 
of work jandi wages. Eacii piece of work requires a certain 
"'amouiit of ^skill and gives knowledge in proportion. So far 
it is educative. The boy or youth after d(fing it R one step 
but only oiie step, further on the road towards his goal. 
Some, therefore, work their way up from jdb to fob, but 
others do not ; and thus many, never fully master a trade 
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■finally, i)ef(^re leaving this subject, two f)eculiar 
have to be* consideVed. For vari|)us reasons the i*se of im- 
proved machinery and the resulting subdivision of processes, 
is carried further in House I^iiilding than in other London 
trades. The consequint decrease in the range of skill has, 
as, for instance, in the f.asc of jmnc*rs, been c«untei -balanced 
partly by*the higher level now ^'equired in the performance 
of the work that is left and partly by the increased difficulty 
of learning what has ^till to be learnt. The trade remains 
highly skilled. The rougher parts of it are now done in the 
machine shop, and this has caused a demand for finer finish 
by the joiner# Moreover, what is now done in the machine 
room comprises just those easier and simpler processes 
•that are most suitable for the younger boys to make a start 
on. To learn these helps them to master their business 
thoroughly, and to get a complete knowledge of it the lad 
should work through it from the beginning. By so doing 
he obtains a better grasp of its principles. Otherwise 
he is apt to be at a disadvantage coijipared with a boy 
taught in a provincial town or in a smaller shop,*whcre 
much more has to be doiK^ by hand. This difficulty is 
experienced more or less acutely by all large cities, and 
partly accounts for the preference shown by contractors 
for country-traiued workpeople. 

Secondly, the huge size of London is, among other things, 
largely responsible for the concentration of difierent grades 
and forms of work in different localities. An instance has al- 
ready been mentioned in^he case of Cabinet Making, fiere 
the wholesale trade in East London is much subdivided, 
and employs much casual labour and an excess of juvenile 
workers. Th(5 smaller indu.stry of West London is mainly 
i^tail, needs highly skilled workmen, takes few boys, and, 
except for somewhat marked seasonal variatiims/. enjoys 
admirable conditions. Now in their different dist^*icls,*l1i€sc 
two sections are aljjiost two distinct trades, and there is little 
interchange* of labour between them. Hence, owing to their 
unsuitab^ trailing, the surplus boys (ji the East seldom, if 
ever, find employment as !nen in the shops of the West. 
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» In other trades also there is a similar division. Sometiimes 
it consiste entirely of a difference in quality, without the dif- 
ferent qualities being located in separate areas ; ahd here too 
there is often the same absence of rnobility. Thus in 
Tailoring and Boot-making mosB of the higher-grade 
work is founds in West London, bpt in Art Metal Work 
all classes of shops are concentrated in the same boroughs. 
In any case, however, the feature to be noted is that a 
deficient number of young workers in ^the better class shops 
is as a rule filled up, not from other branches Of the trade, 
but by workers trained outside London. 

This fact, therefore, forms the last of those peculiarities of 
London industry that specially affect Industrial Training. 
It extends far beyond cases of this kind, and it has become d 
truism to say that London Trades are largely recruited by 
provincial workmen. This feature again London shares with 
other large cities, but at the same time it probably draws 
more of its labour from elsewhere than they do, and draws 
it from a wider arc^i. This influence will receive separate 
and fuller treatment later. 

Further there is not only an influx but an efflux as well. 
The influx of labour is sup])lemented by an efflux of pro- 
duction. ^ Industry, especially manufacturing industry, is 
tending to leave London, and more particularly its central 
area. Sometimes a trade, or a part of it, merely moVes to the 
outskirts for the sake of lower rents and rates, sometimes 
*^much further afield. Thus Shipbuilding, as opposed to 
Ship-repairing, has been transfei’Ted to the North-East 
Coast and to the Clyde. In the manufacture of leather, Leeds 
is growing, on the whole, more rapidly than Bermondsey. 
Closer home, printing and bookbinding worli^s have been 
transferred to places like Letchworth, and in districts likb 
Willesden factories of r^arious kinds are being built to 
^ replaLe thqse that arc closed down in the more central areas. 

The trouble is accentuated by the fq^t that< when the 
works are; moved, some at least of the workmen whom they 
employ are left bchipd, and the loss to Lofldonerf. is even 
more considerable when they /are gradually displaced by 
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pro'^fincial ^Jompetitidn. Where th^re is a definite removal, 
the more ^energetic and enterprising fghow the ti^de : but 
in the latter case|there is for long no palpable sign of the 
change. Only tli demand| for labour, grows gradually 
les^’ and its employment mo^s casual. 

Together therefore • the infkix* and the •efflux diminish 
the amoilnt of skilled employment available^ The demand 
for clerical workers and in the transport trades has 
increased, but it is doubtful if this increase is sufficient 
compensation ; and there are signs that in London there 
is some permanent excess of labour. 

Such, therefore, are the general industrial peculiarities 
^of London. First, there is little local concentration. Trades, 
as a ride, are scattered all over it and, even when they arc 
not, are, with one or two exceptions, too small to bear any 
marked proportion to the total population of an area. 
Secondly, the amount of repair and retail work is very large, 
as is the proportion of firms of sm^ill or mod(jrate size. The 
former often combine the dangers of •casual employment 
with unusually good opportunities for learning ; the latter 
give a good groundwork in the trade, but arc frequently 
limited in the amount and quality of theiv business. Thirdly, 
specialization has taken forms that arc to some extent 
peculiar to Lofidon. vSeparation of processes has been 
only partial and of such a character as to limit certain 
workers to a very few firms. Subdivision of .product 
output among different employers has been more common, 
rendering necessary coiTtinual movement from one^,«hop 
to another if the training is to be adequate. , Finally, 
London emj^loyers get a .very considerable proportipn of 
^their trained* labour from elsewhere. 

Together these characteristics Jiave had some important 
effects. The first consists of the irregularity of •tlje con-^ 
ditions under which a trade is learnt. These have already 
J^een descyibed, together with the difficulty of finding an, 
opening, and the necessity, in many cases, of frequent change 
of shojf. Further, they |^ave led to a variety of methods 
oneaching, and at the same time require a peculiarly careful 
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oofitrol of thfc individual boy and a very %th(St and well- 
' regulated organization of» the labour fharket. * Secondly, 
there is a deficiency of openings, at ayy rate ior skilled 
labour. Indeed, the demand Tor learners not seldom falls 
far short of the supply. The statement was frequently made 
to me that “ \^'e do not want boys, ^we want men," and in 
most cases at least sufficient numbers of the latter were 
available. Ofttm, too, such demand for boys as exists is 
for them to do such jobs as will not gj-ve them any training 
for their work as men. Only in the rarest cases*is difficulty 
experienced in securing not merely sufficient learners but 
as many as are required several times over.“ Taking all 
forms of employment together, indeed, opinions vary as to 
whether in fact there is or is not an excess of juvenile labour 
but so far as there is a deficiency, it is confined to unskilled 
and uneducative occupations. 

At this point a short treatment will suffice for the other 
peculiarities mentioned at the beginning of this chapter — 
namely, those arising out of the existing methods of training. 
These have an important mutual influence upon the con- 
ditions already considered. Now, stated baldly, the out- 
standing feature is absence of system. It is not a matter 
of a good system or a bad one, but in the majority of trades 
there is a variety of methods, but nothing that can be called 
' a system at all. Each firm, each parent, each boy does 
what he thinks best, and often does it very well, but not in 
‘^-operation with others. The result once more is that the 
chalices of friction and of abuse are enormously magnified, 
and the evil tendencies of industrial conditions are corre- 
spondingly encouraged. Moreover, with a few exceptions, 
the Trade Unions are seldom able to enforce »'any definite 
policy for improving the teaching of learners, and some-* 
times theyo have no p'olicy to enforce. Everything, 
^therefbre, js left to chance, and the wonder is that 
abuses are not more prevalent. And it is 'with thq 
"entry into g^rade, sj it is after entry. The contract between 
employer and learner yery often does not gu&rante® teach- 
ing, but simply the “ opportuqily to learn." Freauentlv 
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there is not e^ei\«tfiis. The boy* is just employed as a 

wage-earn^ and demands his value as* such. His chances 
then will and mult depend largely upon himself, for, as 
stated in an earlier fthajjtcr, he^is not trained in any scientific 
sense, but teaches himself or ‘•get^ to know^'’ 

It is, indeed, inevitabte that udder modern conditions there 
should be a variety of methods of teaching tracibs, since no one 
device can fit all sorts and conditions of employment. The 
trouble, therefore, arises out of the absence of co-ordination 
between them. There is not only variety but mixture of 
methods; and^oftentwo or more of them arc found side by 
side, not merely in the same trade, but even in the same firm. 
Qf apparently similar employers, one will employ only bound 
apprentices, another only improvers, and a third perhaps 
will engage both indifferently. The difficulty, therefore, of 
describing existing methods is increased. Such description 
implies an actual separation and the existence of separate 
spheres of influence. There is, in fact, no sue?! thing. 

Now this prevalence of chaos, for oftc^i it is little* less, 
produces numerous evils. Advantages vary between one 
method and another, each having its own points of superior- 
ity, according to the conditions that happen to prevail. 
Some, too, have the greater immediate attraction, others 
more solid and lasting benefits. But when they are found 
side by side indiscriminately, abuses and misconduct are 
rendered easier. The absence of any definite standard of - 
teaching assists the unscrupulous employer to exploit his 
apprentices, and sometimes the phenomenon occurs tliat 
bound apprentices arc less well treated than bo}*s who 
are not bound, and certain err/ploycrs,who fortunately are not 
numerous, binci them for this very reason.^ A definite pre 
dominating system not only acts as a guide to^the^ greal 
bulk of the masters, but exposes clearly and at once 
malpractice^ of this minority. Similarly the l>oy whcT 

• • * • 

‘ The obverse of this picture is seen where an employer’ has gone 
to trouble aiid expanse to teach a boy who is ^ot bound to him, and 
then the latter leaves his employer just as his services are becoming 
valu^le. • 
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misbehaves kimself is. comparatively ^ safe if^ LoiJdon, 
and, if dismissed from on^ job, has at first; little difficulty in 
finding another. Thus exploitation on^the one side, and 
drifting or slackness on thePother, ^ re f liable to be greatly 
increased. , , 

Especially is''trouble expQTienced a(t the time when a boy 
first starts tQ earn wages. The absence of recognized 
methods and the other difficulties that beset London in- 
dustry, put an undue premium on those forms of employ- 
ment that present greatest immediate attraction. This 
strengthens the tendency that is latent in most boys, 
and in many parents, to set wage-earning before learning. 
The difficulty of finding, and getting into, the right occupa- 
tion is great for the reasons already given ; and thus the 
acceptance oniic first thing that offers, good or bad, is felt 
to be almost^a necessity. The preference for high wages 
over future prospects may not be there to begin with ; 
but under existing conditions it almost necessarily grows 
up so(?ner or later and, whilst these remain as they are, will 
continue to do so. 

Thus perhaps the most salient, and certainly the most 
dangerous, fact of dhe present day is the mental attitude of 
boys and their parents towards learning and earning. Here 
the old position no longer holds good. In the past the boy 
was regarded essentially as a learner, and both his employ- 
^jTient and' his wages were conditioned by his position as 
such. Both he himself, his parents and his employers 
looked primarily to this. Nowadays the tendency is to put 
the wage-earner before the learner— sometimes deliberately, 
sometimes from lack of knowledge, sometimes from failure 
in the attempt to get a good opening. " 

Modern industry not seldom demands, indeed, that a lad 
shoujd 1be i worker first and foremost and get to know his 
trade as he works. The employers employ and pay boys 
< according to their commercial value, iind boys, or them 
parents fhr them, come to demand wages in proportion to 
this, whilst such a demand on. their part may id its turn 
compel employers to treat the^n solely as workers. Some- 
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time^ the iijitiative c(tmes from one ^de, sometimes from th^ 
other ;^but undeniably even learn(frs— tjiat is, thosS who are 
definitely employe^ as such— get wages far more nearly in 
proportion to the \iali;e of the^r work than, they used to do ; 
and thus the power (Jf the employer to teach them is 
reduced. For, apart ffom any gpreference fbr uneducative 
labour because of its greater immediate retries, many boys 
prefer to obtain the highest wages that they can at some 
branch of a skilled tadc and whilst so doing, take their 
chance of ‘^getting to know " it. That is to say, the boy 
is regarded, and regards himself, as a wage-earner as well 
as a learner, if not as a wage-earner first and a learner only 
^second. 

Thus do many circumstances arising out of its social and 
industrial peculiarities combine to produce and accentuate 
the absence of any system of Industrial Training in London 
at the present day. General conditions, disorder and con- 
fusion in the adoption of various methods, a^d the attitude 
towards learning and wage-earning, ail exercise ^ bad 
influence upon training. Dangers and difficulties, that are 
more than usually serious, are not met by the careful organi- 
zation that is specially necessary, and full use is not made 
of such advantages as London undeniably possesses. On 
the contrary, uiffavourable tendencies have been allowed to 
grow almost unchecked. Everything has been left to chance. 
Alongside of those who do learn, and many do, tlvcre is great 
loss in the waste or spoiling of much good material, in an 
altogether disproportion 3 ,te number of failures, and in* the 
growth of various types of half-taught workme;^. Thus 
has the position of London fallen from one in which ^t set 
^he ideal standard of Industrial Education to a state that 
is almost chaos ; and thus too tjie number of those who 
from various causes graduate into unemployi?lentV' jn the^ 
expressive phrase of the Minority Report, is unisually cttid 
mnpleasantjy larg^. ^ • 
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Four Forms of Regular Service — Formal ApprenticesL^j^ 

ture — Where Predominant : The Printing Trades, Book- 
binders, The Watermen, Smaller Trades. 

Less Formal Service —By Verbal Agreement : On Good 
Behaviour: Working and Learning — Conditions under which^ 
this last exists — Predominance of Verbal Agreements : Engin- 
eering — Prcbencc of small amount of Migration — Its Causes — 
Difference in this respect between Formal and Informal Service. 

The Third Form of Service or the Third and Fourth com- 
bined - Optical and Scientific Instruments— Continuity of 
Employment during Learning — hixistence of a class of Semi- 
skilled Workmen — Silvcrsmithmg and the Art Metal Trades — 
Less marked Prevalence of Service — (kmsidcrable Minority 
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Apprenticeship — Methods substituted for it. 
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caused by definite reasons- -Higher Class Firms utilize when 
the res't do not— The Building Trades : Service more frequent 
in certain branches — Best firms take fewest boys — Illustra- 
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Other Branches : Carpenters, Plumbers, Plasterers, Masons, 
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petition- -Service and Migration — Service and Following-Up — 
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* * Firmsecontinuing Apprenticeship where it is no longer usual — 
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86 
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<»f Survifal— Sumniary and Condubioii — The N^ed for* Regular 
Service.* •• * 

Existing meth<|ds of entering a trade in London fall 
roughly into four •classes. The first is .that in which it 
is acquired by Regular Service, involving permanence in 
the engagement under which^«n boy learii^. It takes a 
variety of forms, namely : Formal ApprenVceship by In- 
denture, an Informal or Verbal Agreement (not legally 
binding), Employment during Good 1 >chaviour (with usually 
a tacit understanding between the parties), and Working 
and Learning. In this last a boy gets a job to do a certain 
piece of work for a certain wage, and then gradually i)icks 
mp the trade bit by bit, staying on in the same firm until 
he has done so ; but at no time is there any sort of agree- 
ment on its part to teach him anything. 

Between these types of Regular Service, therefore, there 
are many differences, but they have sufficient common 
essentials to form a single class. For the master of primary 
importance is that under any one of* them the Jboy is 
learning from beginning to end by continuous and regular 
employment in a single firm, though with Working and 
Learning, and as a rule with Employment during Good 
Behaviour, this is a matter of fact and not of ji^greement. 
But it is in the *f act of permanence in one case and of lack 
of permanence in the other that the vital distinction lies 
between this and the second class— Learning by. Migration , 

The treatment of Regular Service, however, may best 
commence with the consfderation of Formal Apprenticejiiiip. 
The “ mixture of methods ” described in the last, chapter 
has created gonfusion in the meaning of this term, byt at 
jpresent it is* only with its narrower sense — formal bound 
Apprenticeship — that we are concerned. This still sur- 
vives in nearly every trade, though sometimes ofil^ to a^ 
very small extent, and in a few it remains pi^domin^mt. 

• In one ijnport^t group, the Printing Trades, it is almost • 
universal : and in their largest branch the Compositors' 
Society •enforces strictly ^nd succestfully a rule of seven 
years* servicj under Indenture, thus confining entrance into 
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thfe business 'and admission into the Society td those' who 
‘ have fulhUed this condition. ^ Though the provincial 
Unions appear to have been far less successful in tfiis respect, 
exceptions to the rule in Londop are unusi^al, apart from those 
who have come there after servin’^ their time elsewhere. 
A few small fiivns bind for five yearn instead of seven, and 
'' compositors' improvers " ^re not unknown, since small 
offices which ^o some very simple work, will teach their 
boys just enough for their purpose, ai?d if they are to learn 
more they will have to move on. Some of them can do a 
little machine work as well as a little compositing, but it 
is doubtful if they ever become competent' men. They 
are, moreover, neither a large nor a growing body. The 
success of the system is further evidenced by the general 
testimony to the decrease of abuses and of failures to teach. 
Partly this is clue to strict Trade Union organization, but 
partly also to the enforcement of a single definite system. 

Similar rules are also insisted upon, if not always so strictly, 
in the other braiK^hes. The small but growing trade of 
electrolypers and stereotypers has a strong Trade Union, 
and has been very successful in this matter. Both masters 
and men may and do disagree as to the details, but they 
accept the principle of Apprenticeship and recognize the 
need for restricting entry into the business te qualified men. 

‘ Indentures are also usual in the small subsidiary process 
of Music Engraving. With warehousemen and cutters, on 
The other hand, methods arc less regular, since the employ- 
ment; ranks as a semi-skilled one. In individual cases, 

1 This fefers only to those who are actually put to the Trade 
in London itself. The Society has not 2 ,ble to exercise the same 
control over those who have learnt it elsewhere and afterwards 
come into London. Its rules, indeed, admit any one to membership* 
who can actually obtain employment in a “ fair house " in London. 
Hence a good |;ortion of the provincial workmen appear not to have 
‘'received a regular apprenticeship. On the other hand, it has been 
vefy successful in compelling nearly all who enter it in {.x^ndon to 
» undergo a full seven years’ service by Indenture; a*hd appears recently* 
to have regulated more strictly the admission of provincial work- 
men with a view to excluding those’ who have not ifeceived an ade- 
quate training In insisting upon Apprenticeship, the Union has 
had the support of the great bulk of the employers. 
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however, tMby ^re being regularized. Finally, ^ith iftachifie^- 
managers and liffiographers Apf)renticeship is the general 
rule, and *s gainiijg rather than losing* ground, though the 
latter are not quit^ so succej^sful in enforcing it as are the 
otl\er branches of thiir craf|. It should be added that 
in some cases the influence oj l^e Comp(#sitors and the 
advantages of adopting an uhiform system in all the de- 
partments of a business has sometimes assisted the other 
Unions to establish vr extend it.^ 

The machine managers insist strictly, and as a rule 
successfully, on Apprenticeship, in spite of the fact that 
they labour •under the special disadvantage, that alter- 
native methods of entering their trade are more feasible 
than with the compositors. Both the platen hands and 
the machine-managers’ assistants (printers’ labourers) 
could, if left free to do so, work their way up to the superior 
position, getting first on to an easy machine and then on 
to more difficult ones. Cases of this sort have occurred : 
but the extension of the practice haj been checked. If 
such men, therefore, are now to become managers, they 
must serve their time in the regular way : and bindings 
up to the age of twenty years are definitely recognized by 
the Union, so that youths of ability shall not be prevented 
from rising, in one instance that was brought to my 
notice, an overseer discovered such capacity in the man 
who eventuaify became his assistant overseer, but to enable 
him to learn the business he had to get him apprenticed. 
That this alternative process is a reality in the case of 
machine-managers is evidenced by the fact that even some 
Trade Unionists admit its possibility. Nevertheless, the 
Society has Son the whole insisted successfully on the* more 
regular method. 

Moreover learning, without a definite bond%)f s^^me sort, 
is not only rare, but is becoming more so ^ and-therfe 

^ It is worm noiing, however, that in this trade some firms will bl 
Society ^Offices*for some branches and non-Society for others. Not 
unfrequently they will recognize the con4itioiis of the Compositors' 
Union, but not those of the others. 

• 1 
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i? 'even ’a tefldency to displace less 'regular rf)ethod^^ by 
a modified form of apprenticeship. For instance, one 
employer who brought up his compositoj^s in the ordinary 
way, used to adopt the following practice for his machine- 
managers. , 5 

“ Formerly there used to be a'good many who started. as errand 
boys and progrr^ed from that to be platen hands and so on. 
This method we ourselves preferred, but have abandoned it for 
a modified system under which our errarxl boys become platen 
hands as before, and after they have worked for us for about seven 
years we apprentice them as machine-managers and date their 
indentures back four years.” 

The custom of dating back indentures, indeed, is common 
throughout the printing trades, and a fair number are so 
bound after working for a year or two as errand boys. 

Again with the lithographers, a large proportion of the 
members of their Unions appear to have served a formal 
Apprenticeship and the majority of the remainder under 
an informal agreement. In the larger houses which do 
both letterpress work and lithography, the former is adopted 
as in other branches, cither for the sake of uniformity, or 
as a result of the influences of the Compositors' Union. 
Other offices, however, show more tendency to abandon it, 
especially in the case of the smaller ones. Taking the trade 
'as a whole, however, there is an appreciably amount of 
casual learning or picking-up, as some employers put the 
smarter of their ” laying-on ” boys on to a simple machine, 
and, if they prove competent, gradually teach them the 
business. The actual length of service, again, varies with 
the lithographer from five to seven years, the latter being 
insisted upon in theory, the former frequently accepted 
in practice. 

Finally, The %llied trade of Bookbinding occupies a pecu- 
liar position. < Machine-binding, which carries out practically 
all the wholesale work, consists of a number^ of seipi-skilled 
processes in fvhich the necessary knowledge is too quickly 
acquired for a long Apprenticeship to be necessary or 
even desirable. It is required, *however, in hand-book- 
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binding, especis-lly the best class of it in ^Lich' a very 
high level of skill is demanded. • Thus, in leathel -binding 
seven yea^s’ App^nticeship is frequently insisted upon, 
whilst in the less sillied jobbiiig work five years is usual : and 
enforcement appears tJ be strict where high-class bookbind- 
ing is carried on as a department^ of a printinfj office. Else- 
where less regular methods exfst, though thj Bookbinders’ 
Society exercises a considerable, if not a complete, con- 
trol. Indeed, except .where machine production has been 
developed. Regular Service and even formal Apprenticeship 
have very largely survived. 

The PrintiiTg Trades are the only large group throughout 
which the stricter system is definitely enforced : but formal 
Apprenticeship is also insisted upon in a number of smaller 
trades. Of these the most important example is provided 
by the Lightermen and Watermen of the River Thames. 
Among them the old methods that have prevailed from 
the early days of the Watermen’s Com})any^still continue 
in force, though there are a certain nymber of opc-nings 
through which unapprenticed labour can enter th(‘ business. 
Boys are bound to a Freeman of tlie Company, and at the 
close of their servitude receive the freedom themselves. 
The period of Apprenticeship varies from live ^to seven 
years, according* to the age at which a lad is bound, the 
average age of binding being about sixteen. Aftm' two 
years the Apprentice undergoes an examinatmn before 
the Court of the Company, and if he passes it satisfactorily, 
is allowed to have full oharge of craft under his mas4;r’s 
supervision. The occupation is largely hereditary, and 
many boys are bound to their own parents. ^ 

Again LonSon is an important centre of the indu*stry 
df Brushmaking. In this a certain number of processes, 
notably '' boring,” have been taCen over aln^)st entirely 
by machines worked by juvenile labour : but in J:he (Tthers 

• 

^ For fuller details, see Booth, Life and Labour of (he People m 
London, vyl. vii .tf’art iv., Ch, p. 373. He reckoned that at this 
time (1892) over 80 per cent, oi the Appreiftices were sons of those 
engaged in the work, • 
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the Society Wuses enfprce binding for a defJpitc period. 
These in'tlude nearly alDthe large firms and some of the 
smaller ones : and the practice is uphelc^ by the employers. 
Apprenticeship l^sts for five years in ,th(jt general trade with 
a shorter period in exceptioval caseji, and for seven in the 
making of pahit-brushes’. Jt is thelmly recognized system 
where Trade JJnion conditions prevail : but in non-society 
shops no definite method is adopted, and it is said that 
the lads in them seldom become fullycompetent. Similarly 
seven years under Indenture is vigorously advocated by 
the journeymen's society in Leather Currying, and seems 
to be general, though not universal. In Engineers' Pattern- 
Making and in Diamond Mounting there is either an 
indenture or an informal agreement, but it is difficult 
to say which is the more common. 

Another trade in which Apprenticeship is still usual 
is that of Saddlery and Harness-Making, but owing to the 
substitution qf motor for horse traction, very few learners 
are being taken at<present. The trade has several branches 
— the large Retail Saddlers, the Piece-Masters who work 
for them, the Wholesale Houses, and the small jobbing 
shops. Much of the work, especially that done by the two 
former, is very fine, and involves great care and skill, since 
heavy loss will often follow from an unskilful treatment of 
the leather. In each of these branches the learners are 
bound. When trade was more flourishing, and larger num- 
bers of boys were taken, the teaching was mainly in the hands 
of the Piece-Masters. A few boys’ refuse to accept the con- 
ditions of Apprenticeship, and there is a certain amount of 
migration in the wholesale trade. Otherwise, the character of 
the trade requires the former, and those who h^ve not served 
their time have a difficulty in obtaining work in the better 
, houses. " Inheed the training and remuneration they afford 
v^ould give Saddlery and Harness-Making many advantages, 
were it not for the existing check to their de v^eloprpent . Simi - 
larly the ‘small masters in Watchmaking employ few 
boys, but usually bipd such as they have. 

If, however, apart from Printing and the Waterman’s 
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Society, A^rgiticebiiip only predominates iit a few snikM 
or stagnant trade’s, this does iiot set the limit to its 
influence. * Except^ where an industry lias been revolution- 
ized by machinery y)r subdivision of labour, it will be found 
to exist in a part, if clily in a small part, of every skilled 
craft. But before dealing with^tltis, we may first consider 
the trades in which, and the extent to which, j;he less formal 
types of Regular Service prevail. Between the three of 
them a clear distincticgi is frequently impossible in individual 
cases ; and* many firms give the reality of Apprenticeship, 
whilst they refuse the form. Owing to the trouble an 
indentured apprentice may cause, they refuse to bind them- 
selves to teach and keep in reserve the valuable right of 
'dismissal. In reality they do train their boys as well as if 
there were a formal agreement, and hence that which appears 
on the surface to be merely a wage contract-— the engage- 
ment of a boy to do so much work for so much pay — gives 
in practice all that the more formal system docs. The 
character of this informal service varies^in different trades. 
In some the verbal agreement is as predominant as* is the 
indenture in Printing : and in others Employment during 
Good Behaviour or the gradual promotion of errand boys 
is the usual method. 

The least formal of all has been described as Working 
and Learning,” where the employment of a boy during his 
training is actually regular without the existence of any 
sort of agreement. It is often very common whefe, 
as in the Building Trader, Regular Service is not predopiin- 
ant. This is further confirmed by the fact that some only 
of the boys who start in this way stay on to learn* a trade. 
In some cas^s, indeed, most of them get the chance of 
promotion as in that of the glue boys in joinery works : 
but in others only a small proportion do so. 'Rius, •employ- 
ment in sawmills is to some extent a Partial IJlind-AU^.* 
^oreoveit some those who stay in these and other occu- 
pations have to move from firm to firm in order To learn,* 
and do* not ^ork regularly in a sii^le place throughout. 
Hence chance may largely determine whether the trade 
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acqtlired 'by Working and Learning or^ b5 Migration. 

Considering in dctaifbbe other types of Service, we find 
the strictly interpreted Verbal Agreement to be pledominant 
in the Engineering Trades, ^ind in some of the smaller 
industries attached to them. ^ This is specially true of the 
processes of Fitting and Turning, tci which in its narrowest 
sense the word Engineering is applied.^ In themdhere has 
been some development of subdivision of labour, and of a 
class of semi-skilled machine-men for w<hom the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers has made special rules atnd arrange- 
ment ; but owing to its industrial character this class is not 
very large in London. Again, the tendency ‘of the bigger 
firms to separate Fitting and Turning has produced a con- 
centration without a reduction of skill, since apart froni 
this most of them still require all-round workmen, and over 
a very large proportion of the trade men are needed who 
can do both. 

T.ondon Engineering Shops may be divided into those of 
the Ship-Repairing h'irnis, those engaged upon new con- 
structiiin, those occupied with repairs and small orders, 
and those attached to other factories or businesses to keep 
the machinery in order. The second class is found mainly 
in the Outer Suburbs, and to a lesser degree in South London, 
and from it comes most of the demand for tlie more highly- 
specialized hands. Neither the third nor the fourth is, as 
a rule, on a sufficiently large scale to employ men solely 
as fitters of turners, and even in the more extensive Ship- 
Repairing listablishments, they have often to turn and 
prepare their work first in the shop, and then to go out 
on to the ship to lit it. 

To train men for their work, therefore, these three branches 
need some form of Regular Service for a considerable period,' 
and this. dei% and on theif part is reinforced by the Board 

' , \ 

}- 'When tlto Engineers' Shop is spoken of, it generally pieans that 
in which the Erecting, Fitting and Turning are lllone, a? opposed to* 
'the Smiths’ Shop, the Founders’ Shop, the Boiler Shop, and so on. 
In Greater l.ondon this is the largest homogeneous groijp in the 
Pmgineering and Metal Trades, contcimng over 16,000 workers as 
against about 13,000 smiths and strikers. 
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of Tj-ade’s ^equiremgnts for the granting of> a Sea-gomg 
Engineer’s • Certifteate. Formal^ •Apprenticeship^ is not 
uncommoi# : but the informal Verbal Agreement pre- 
dominates. Uncle! this the power of dismissal is retained 
in the last resort by tlffjlirm and that of Icclving by the boy : 
but it is clearly uhderjtood irtat Meither sIk^I be exercised 
except when there is miscondue? of some sort. Sometimes 
there is no actual agreement wliatever, biu^the boys are 
taken on w'ith the intention of em])loying them under similar 
conditions. • One firm, for instance, which ndused any 
definite responsibility, paid its boys according to a iixcd 
scale of wagas and trained nearly all of them. In Ship- 
repairing, indeed, a clearly understood Verbal Agreement 
is the rule, thoueh one at least ol the most important estab- 
lishments adopts a seven years’ indenture, love years, how- 
ever, is the usual period of seivice. The small masters 
follow much the same course. Oik* of them said that formal 
Apprenticeship was dying out, but that their boys were 
carefully selected and treated much as api^i entices used 
to be. * * 

Again in these sections of the trade employers are not 
favourably disposed towards im})rovers of the tyjie who 
learn by moving from firm to iirm. 8ome often declare 
themselves to l^e unable to find room for them, others 
regard them as unsuitable or incompetent, and in other 
cases they will only engage them during periods of pressure. 
In the Shipbuilding Districts, indeed, such Migration is 
even less common than c^lsewhere, and a boy usually serves 
at least three years in one place lirst, whilst in some ofher 
parts of the trade the practice of apprenticing for less than 
the full period is on the increase. Still improvers of This 
^ype do exist, though their numbers are comparatively small 
and they are not always known •by this nanip. Jims it 
has been said of them : They get a job to work at a ctr.t^in • 
wage, and»are not supposed to be taught, but tfiey do g5t 
taught just* the same.” , 

Improvers aise of a variety of types which will be more 
fully described in the next chapter.* Some are complet- 
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ing tlreir e<iucation after serving aiQ Apprenticeship. In 
Engineering and elsewn^.re, the existence of Verbal Agree- 
ments does, to some extent, increase their numbeVs, either by 
enabling the more restless to^move aboiit or the less scrupu- 
lous employers to put them off duicing slackness. Others, 
again, arc casi*- adrift through the IJiilure or bankruptcy of • 
their masters, and some will lose their places through lack 
of ability or industry, who could not thus be got rid of if 
bound by an indenture. There must, indeed, be a fringe 
of such lads in almost any large trade, and in' Engineering 
their position is usually due to accident or miscon- 
duct. 

It is only in certain sections of it that Migration even 
approaches the position of a definite rival method of learrt- 
ing, namely, where there is found subdivision either of pro- 
cesses or output. The former tends to produce men who 
are only skilled in working one or two machines, and the 
experience of some smaller employers is that the improvers 
who apply td them are the abler of those machine-men, 
who seek in this way to better their position. Subdivision 
of product, again, especially with the lighter electrical 
machinery, tends also to produce what from the employer’s 
point of view is a type of work “ specially suited to im- 
provers.” It forms therefore an intermediate state between 
that of the beginner and that of the competent workman, 
and carries the learner a further stage on his journey. 
If, however, he is to complete it, he will probably have to 
move to other hrms and so grarlually perfect himself. 

finally, the trade does provide openings, or rather chances, 
for an 'able boy to work his way up after starting in an 
infe'idor position. Small firms, and the s},nall repairing 
shops attached to large factories, usually employ a I^id 
to mal^e hbnself generally useful to the men. The work, 
being chiefly repairs, is necessarily very varied, and the 
boy, from ‘seeing it at close quarters, can liardly fail to learn 
sufficient to get a start, after which he can wbrk his way 
up elsewhere. Not all who are so situated will jnake use 
of the opportunity, 6'ut only the smarter ones. Still under 
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the Informal! Agreerr^ent there is always left* a loophole* 
through which the* latter can enter the trade ; and so far 
the positiofl in Engineering differs from that found under 
formal Apprentice^iip in Printing. Both methods have 
their advantages, but iii any improved organization of In- 
^ dustrial Training some luch oppyrtlmities of rising will have 
to be provided for those capable'children who, from poverty 
or otherwise, have started in a lowly position. The Printing 
Trade itself, for instance, meets the need to some extent 
by the dating back of indentures in the case of lads who first 
came into an office to work as errand boys. 

From all tlTat has been said, therefore, it follows that 
whilst the Verbal Agreement can be very markedly the 
predominant method of teaching, it cannot be so universally 
enforced as a Formal Apprenticeship sometimes is ; and 
the position of the Improver in Engineering has been dealt 
with at some length in order to illustrate the fact that 
without a binding indenture a certain small amount of Migra- 
tion is more or less inevitable. Of the^other branches of 
the Engineering and Metal Industry, Smithing and Boiler- 
making adopt what I have called Following-Up. Otherwise 
the conditions are very similar to those just described. 
In London two of the largest of these trad*es are Tinsmithing 
and Iron and Bmss Founding. In the former some form 
of Regular Service, but not, as a rule, Apprenticeship, is 
almost universal, except where the use of machinery has 
caused the abandonment of the old method of wording ; anfl 
in practice regular employment is nearly always given durjng 
training. On the whole the same thing holds good in the 
case of Founding, though Migration is somewhat more 
common. Brass Finishing also is mainly taught by Reghlar 
Service and often under a Formal Apprenticeship, and 
the work in London has not been*taken over unskilled 
juvenile labour to the same extent as it has in spme t)ther 
centres. Finally, #some agreement, formal or verbal, is 
usual with l^atternmakers and Coppersmiths, whose methods 
of teaching are Stricter and mbre regular than those of many 
others. It should be adde^, however, that owing to the 
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ij^cculiar chiracter of London Industry, its^ methods cannot 
always be regarded as atypical of othef places. 

Regular Service also continues to hold its gi'ound in the 
Making of Optical and Scientdfic Instrui^ients, in the Precious 
Metal Trades and in Art Metal Wf^rk. The two latter, for 
a variety of leasons, slfo\y agreatei* proportion of Learning < 
by Migration than does the former ; but all these crafts 
are noteworthy for the general adoption of Regular Service 
without the assistance of a definite /igrecment of any kind, 
formal or otherwise. Their boys are em}!)loyed either 
“ during good behaviour " or under even less definite condi- 
tions. Nevertheless they do as a rule learn their business 
throughout in a single firm. 

The manufacture of Optical and Scientific Instruments 
has two main branches — Lens Making and Instrument 
Making — in which the journeymen arc known as glass and 
metal workers respectively. The latter again are divided 
into Framers and Turners, who correspond to the Engineers’ 
Fitters and I'urn^rs, though the work of instrument-making 
is by many regarded as of somewhat finer quality. In the 
Spectacle Trade, again, there is a distinction between workers 
on white metal and on gold, and among the glass workers 
there is a special' class of jobbing hands, who, when peces- 
sary, put an extra surface on the lens. Machinery is being 
used to an increasing extent in the commoner lines of glass, 
and especially on cheap spectacles ; but the finer grades are 
%till done entirely by hand. In metal work the influence of 
machinery is less felt. Its amount varies little from firm to 
firm, and so a man is not in danger of being placed at a 
disadvantage if he has to seek employment in a new shop. 

These trades combine a very high degreel’of skill with a 
rather marked subdivision of labour between the differeht 
classes of %oods which' they produce. These vary from 
chedp spectacles to the largest telescopes and surveying 
instruments. In a sense, therefore, thei making* of each ^of 
them is a ^separate branch in itself and frequently a man will 
not make nor try to make any other thail his «wn. The 
work is fine and delicate andjequires a very high level of 
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skill a^d thij nmkes^ it difficult to t^ke up more than one 
branch. Thus the* teaching is ifccessarily narrow, but, 
though narrow, it isialso very thorough, and as a result these 
trades lend themsel^Ws J:o a regular form of ^service, without 
the support either of allegal landing or a definite agree- 
ment. The same cause Also operates to check Casual migra- 
tion from firm to firm, except where a boy has ^ready spent 
at least three years m a single place. Apart from this there 
are only a few exceptiems, caused chiefly by gross failure to 
teach during service. 

Both Formal Apprenticeship and the payment of a pre- 
mium have plactically died out. One large firm said : 
‘^We have a few indentured apprentices ; but we prefer to 
take on common boys, starting them as errand boys and 
teaching them for ourselves.” These latter it employed 
“ during good behaviour,” but seldom or never exercised 
its power to dismiss them. In another case there were two 
classes of boys, apprentices and learners, and^ in this way 
they are still classified by some people, pnly a few firms, 
however, continue to take the former. '' Practically speak- 
ing,” I was told, ” there is no bound Apprenticeship, partly 
because a few persons pay premiums of £50 or £60 with a 
view to entering the trade as employers, and ther^ would 
therefore be a difficulty in apprenticing the others.” Its 
disuse, however, was also attributed to the difficulty of 
getting premiums or of inducing boys to worl^ without 
wages. ” The usual policy,” it was said, '' is to take what* 
you can get and if a /50 premium is forthcoming it is tak(jn, 
if not a boy is employed at a nominal wage, and failing that 
as an errand boy at 5s. a week.” The latter is the normal 
aiethod ; and its results are classed as on the whole ” pretty 
fair,” but arc sometimes held to be inferior toihose likely 
to be produced by the more formal system, k goixl deal 
}f opinion, moreover, favours the possibility of* reviving 
ibe latter. 

As it is boys are usually taught in one of two ways. They 
may start^s “ learners,” either with a j^erbal agreement, or 
even more frequently with a tacit understanding, to the 
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'eftect that they shall get, certain wages and, provifled that they 
give satisfaction, regulat employment and teaching. The 
employer can dismiss them and they in^ turn will stay only 
so long as they are decently treated. , This is “ employment 
during good behaviour,” ai;d neitD^r side is legally bound 
to the other.'" " , ’ 

Secondly, ^any are taken on in the first place as errand 
boys, and then, if they are smart, get to the bench and gradu- 
ally pick up the trade. To begin thoy run errands, sweep up 
the shop and in their spare time do simple manual work.‘ 
Then, when things arc slack, two or three of the men teach them 
a little in order to make them useful and they progress in this 
way. This method is adopted by some of the larger firms but 
is most common among the small employers of good reputa- 
tion. The latter sometimes refuse to take any direct respon- 
sibility, but give such excellent chances of learning that 
employment with them is very much sought after. 

Its continu,ity in either case is hardly questioned. Early 
on, by a rough and ready selection, those who are obviously 
unsuited to the trade are got rid of, but otherwise the 
employer's right of dismissal is seldom exercised, and then 
only for incompetence or misconduct. Nominally retention 
or dismissal could sometimes be determined either by the 
state of trade or by the boys' own behaviour. In reality 
everything depends upon the latter, and if it is satisfactory 
the firm qontrives to keep them on. In any case they are 
less likely to be put off when trade is slack than the men are, 
since within limits errand boys ^re always needed. The 
chief complaint is that they are kept for a long time on one 
sort of work only. But if they look after themselves, and 
if they insist on being put to better jobs, decent employers 
will probablv give it to them, or, as it was once expresse(^, 
“ If they are kind.” If it is refused, migration to another 
fjrm may^take place. 

^ I * 

^ Conditions in the manufacture of leather goods are often very 
similar to this ; but in them a regUlar division of ftie tima will some- 
times be made by which the boys will do the errands in the morning 
and work at the bench in the afternoon. 
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Th«re is, •however,* one important exceptioTi. In son^(5> 
cases, those who h'ave started at ffs, or 6s. a week quickly 
become expert at certain processes, such as " roughing up '' 
the glass and soon! earn full piece-rates at them. This is 
semi-skilled work, buti a qui(^k worker can make good 
money and some are content t( 4 r(?main at it. Again, the 
semi-skilled machine- workers arc somewhat better off tlian 
in Engineering. Their work, being done in smallish quan- 
tities, is far more varied, and they have to set their own 
machines ; and so they get better wages. Moreover, some 
of these men, both in glass and metal work, succeed in 
rising. First they move to other shops in which most of the 
work is similar to their ow'ii, but other sorts are done as 
well, and, then, in lens work, to the “ prescrij)tion '' shops 
to w^hich retailers send their ordeis to be made up. Here 
they get jobs of every kind and eventually become fully 
trained mechanics. 

The Art Metal Trades are composed of a number of 
separate crafts, among which is one large ^ind important one, 
tiiat of Gold and Silversmiths. The others are small and 
include Silver Spinners, Diamond Setters and Mounters, Die- 
Sinkers, Engravers, Block and Tool (Titters, Metal, (Min, 
and Ring Makers, Chasers, and Enarnelkas. Here the pre- 
dominance of Regular Service, especially m Silversmithing 
and Chasing, is not so marked. The cheaper work often forms 
a Blind-Alley employment for juvenile labour. Specializa- 
tion by individual firms on particular articles sometim(!s 
necessitates migration ; • and on both sides the abyses 
Postered by the absence of a binding agreement are not 
limited to the same extent by the delicate character of the 
work as they are in Instrument Making. Thus certain 
firms wiU lead a boy to understand that they will teach him, 
and then turn him adrift when he is about ei^hteten. On 
the other hand, some boys for the sake of raljier better ‘ 
\yages will* leave an employer who has incurred trouble and 
expense in teaching them. Normally, however, -any under- 
standing,* howler indefinite’ is loya^y observed, both by 
masters and learners. 
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' The amount of Migration, therefore; is decidedly greater 
than in Engineering or Nistrument Making, but neverthe- 
less Service remains the predominant n]‘ethod. Unfortun- 
ately, Formal Apprenticeship is most likely to be found 
in those shops which are leas): likely {30 be able to train boys 
thoroughly. First, thciE jp'e the vory large lirms, with an ^ 
extensive sul^Tvision of processes, whose organization 
requires that the learners shall make themselves very highly 
skilled indeed at one part of the trade only. At the other 
end of the scale, the very small concerns contain an undue 
proportion of premium-hunters or of men who lack the 
capacity to teach properly. 

The majority of firms, liowever, refuse to bind them- 
selves formally. This applies more particularly to those of 
moderate size which are often best fitted to train boys. 
Their work is at least fairly good. It is largely done by 
hand, though the use of the spinning lathe is increasing. It 
is as varied as the prevailing specialization of output will 
allow, and with th(^,m this last is not carried so far as it is in 
the very small firms. They, therefore, give the best teach- 
ing, but, though all the conditions arc otherwise favourable, 
take few bound apprentices. Arrangements are much the 
same as in instrument work. Either a lad is employed as 
a learner “ on good behaviour ” with an •’agreed scale of 
wages ; or he goes as an errand boy for a year or so, working 
at the bench in his odd moments, and gradually coming to 
sfieiid all his time there, till after about two years another 
is t^^ken on to do the errands. Probably on the average the 
former gets the best teaching ; but the latter is also well looked 
after as 'a rule, though his progress is necessarily slower. In 
cither case, his chances will depend largely on himself. If 
he is civil an,d obliging and industrious, he will get helped 
and pushed im. If he is* not, he is likely to be kept back. 
'By^t^e cripployers, again, the disadvantages arising from 
ttese methods are often found to be lessdhan those which 
‘ accompany Indentured Apprenticeship ; but it cannot be 
denied that if they escape sonie of the lattef', they produce 
other defects of their own. This matter will be more fully 
considered in a later chapter. ‘ 
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To sum ftp, jtnerefore, the trades in which 5ome*form*or 
other of Regular St^rvice is predominant, cover no inconsider- 
able part (ff the fiel^. Indentured Apprenticeship prevails in 
Printing, the Verl^l Agreement in most of the Engineering 
and allied trades, Emilloyment " during Good Behaviour," 
or Working and Learning in Oj)tf'cal and S(fientific Instru- 
ment Work and in the Art Metal Group, i^oreover, even 
where Regular Service does not embrace the whole of an 
industry, individual t^'ades m it, like Upholstery, still adopt 
it to a cofisidcrable extent, whilst Service by " Working 
and Learning " is found in a considerable minority of cases 
even where Migration is most common. 

In short, there are few trades from which it has entirely 
'disappeared. Usually a minority of firms bring up their 
boys in this way, and with them informal service is more 
frequent than formal. Often no definite rule is observed. 
Shops of similar size and character adopt different methods, 
or again a single linn may be teaching its bo^s in a variety 
of ways. Special reasons will account^ for the occasional 
presence of indentures. The sons of foremen and old’ hands, 
friends' sons or relatives, or boys introduced by those with 
whom the employer does business, get specially favourable 
terms, whilst others have to work their way up as best they 
can or are tak«n on to do certain work and discharged 
at its close. Hence the impression given is often one of 
complete chaos ; but on closer inspection, the better-class 
firms usually show some sort of regularity in tlieir polic*y. 

Of this state of affairs an excellent example is afforded 
by the Building Trades, where Regular Service has to 
contest the ground, not only with other methods, but with 
a very largeb influx of provincially trained work-people, 
^ere and in the Woodworking Trades, the shops which 
teach their boys under the best conditions are^sually those 
that recruit the largest proportion of their l^bouf from 
^utside London, f Nevertheless many of the smaller firms 
give at least a very good grounding in the trade, and often* 
get coi*sideraft)le variety 6f work, ^whilst subdivision of 
processes and the use of 'machinery affect to some extent 
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the advantages possessed by the biggei ones* Rideed,‘it is 
sometimes suggested that^boys should fir^t learn what the 
small shop can teach and only proceed lajer to work in the 
larger ones. Nevertheless, it is unfortunate that some and 
often the best of the latter caji take i^o few of them. 

Here one or two special njatters require notice. In these 
trades, a certa^ — though forfunately not a numerous — elass 
of employers utilizes Formal Apprenticeship as a means of 
obtaining a supply of cheap boy labour, and this practice is 
most likely to occur in those eases in which its survival 
is only casual. Secondly, Regular Service of some sort is 
more usual in some sections of the group tliAn in others. 
With joiners a growing dislike of bound apprentices is ac- 
companied by considerable readiness to take boys “on good 
behaviour “ ; and my own experience has been that joiners’ 
apprentices arc taken by some firms who have given up 
doing so in other branches. Indentures, however, are found 
most frequendy among the plumbers in conjunction 
with the method o^ “ Following-up." Thirdly, the bigger 
firms of good class form usually within each trade a small 
group that insists upon Regular Service. Existing con- 
ditions do not enable them to teach many boys — at least with 
profit to themselves — but their organization does not lend 
itself to a haphazard influx of improvers and other partially 
trained workmen. They will sometimes take turn-overs, 
that is to say, boys cast adrift by the failure or dissolution 
of* other businesses, or young men who have served their 
time ^elsewhere and are completing their education, but 
seldom or never the ordinary migratory improver. 

This latter point may be illustrated by reference to the 
practice of certain well-known firms with whoin I came in 
contact during my investigations. In the cases quoted, the * 
information dualt with thc'joiners’ Shop, except in the first, 
third a^nd fqurth, where the answers covered all the branches 
of the trade. 

i 

4 

I. No boys takeij. 

II. Bound Apprentices wjjtli premium. Improvers 
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ojily in* the case of turnovers or Apprentices 
out of their time. • 

III. Apprentices bound and unbound, but the former are 

appaUsntly being replaced by the latter. Im 
provers niuch as^with Firm No. II. 

IV. Boys taken on Probatioil for two years and ther 

drafted into the Joiners’ Shoj^ as unbounc 
Apprentices. ^ 

V. Shop-boys, il capable, promoted to the bench and 
employed “ during good behaviour. " Some 
improvers. The Foreman stated that in their 
’own interest boys ought after three or four 
^ years to move into another firm. 

VI. Bound Apprentices with Premium, and Improvers. 

The latter, though liable to be put off, are 
seldom dismissed in practice. 

VII. Bound Apprentices, with power of dismissal re- 
tained, by a clause in the Indentjare, in the case 
of misconduct. , 

VIII. Sons of men working for the firm taken on and 
employed with their fathers " on good be- 
haviour,” The Foreman said he could get 
plenty of improvers, but would not Ijave them. 

IX. Bound 'Apprentices, sometimes with a Premium. 
Foreman opposed to taking Improvers. 

X. Have been accustomed to take Apprentices, but are 
giving it up. No Improvers. 

Thus among the big^r firms the alternative seems Jo be 
between employing boys under regular conditions or not at 
all, and the sons or relatives of the workmen frequently get 
the preference for available places, but Jo not always utilize 
it. The cases quoted, however, do not repr^ent fairly the 
growing tendency to substitute informal for formal con- 
tracts. An instance was recently brought tc^ my* notjee 

iWhere a^ ^attempt was made to apprentice two boys as 

• 

^ Thi^ meth»d is also applied throughout the business, the boy 
after his two years’ probatiorw going to wlMchever branch he appears 
to be best suited for. 
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jo/riers. Ten firms were approached < and of these nine 
stated that they had ceased to bind boys by indenture, 
finding them to be too much trouble, andethe tenfh replied 
that places were reserved for sons of their awn men, of whom 
they had some already on the^ booksc awaiting an opening. 
In addition to the larger firnas, however, shops of all kinds 
take an occasional apprentice, some as a regular thing, others 
to oblige an employe or a friend, or because they fancy a 
boy : whilst some of the smaller ones, <who are ready to do 
this on payment of a small premium, give an admirable 
return for the money. 

Nevertheless, throughout the trade as a whole, migratory 
improvers are common, some being London boys and others 
young men from outside, who are perfecting their education. 
The latter will be dealt with later. As to the frequent exist- 
ence of the former, the Foreman in Firm IV stated that some 
of the boys apprenticed after probation left them to get 
better wages, as improvers, and then found they were not 
as good as they thought they were. Another . foreman 
(Firm VI) said he could get plenty of them if he wished, 
which he did not, and a third objected to employing them 
because this meant that they picked up their trade “ as it 
were in the gutter.'' Again a young South London journey- 
man said that the common method was to start as a 
glueboy and work up as best you can in one or more 
shops," and a prominent Trade Unionist that there was 
"a lot of swapping shops and foremen." The Labour 
Exchange applications from employers also show a demand 
for both carpenters' and joiners’ improvers, especially the 
former, and the head of an important Trade School divided 
the boys there into three classes — bound apprentices, 
learners with ^ verbal agreement, and improvers. 

In the larger firms carpenters and joiners form two dis- 
tinct<cl4sses,t.but the smaller ones, on the contrary, continue 
to employ all-round men who do the work af both.' This is , 
one of the reasons for preferring them to the larger ones, 
because in them lads hfive not only to prepare a job in the 
shop, but to go out and fix it on, the building afterwards, 
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and thus ^et allfround knowledge before specicilizing* en 
either branch. 'In the larger ♦concerns, however, they* 
usually §row uj^ either carpenters or joiners, and the 
attempt to give ithcm a knowledge of both is sometimes 
frustrated by their Refusal to leave the comforts of the 
joiner’s shop and go Out on tljp ‘building. * Carpentering is 
much the rougher job and on t*lie whole requires less skill and 
more strength, and as a result the teaching of it is less regular. 
Boys arc taken on ia make themselves generally useful and 
take their 'chance of picking it up as best they can. 

It is in Plumbing, however, that the need for a definite 
and clearly Tlefined system of tc'aching has been most fully 
realized, and much attention has hvvn paid to it, both by 
the Plumbers’ Company and by the Operative Plumbers’ 
Society, their efforts being directed largely to the revival of 
Apprenticeship. Whether a Ind is apprenticed or not, 
indeed, he acquires his knowledge by the process known as 
" following-u]).” He must work for a considerable period 
as mate to a journeyman, ^ learning all^about the trade in- 
this way, till the time comes wlien he "gets hold of tlie 
tools ” for himself. The ai)prentice usually does this 
in the latter part of his time, other lads obtain work 
as improvers after a few years as ihatcs, and the way 
they are actually taught is much the same whatever the 
form of engagement under which they learn. Those who 
work under a legal or verbal agreement are probably in a 
minority. • 

In Plastering, the dkappcarance of the hawk boy,^ who 
served the men with material and proceeded from this 
to learn the business, appears to have led to some slight 
revival of R*egular Service, and the bigger firms either take 
* bound or unbound apprentices or employ lads regularly 
after starting them "about th*e shop." dVre^are not, 
however, quite such frequent objections, as wit^ joiheiis, to 
^the migfhtory iriprover. Thus one foreman said, " I take 
on boys wlio are sacked from other firms. These can always 
find places because so few ate entering the trade." Another 
^ See jChapter VI. 
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v<rho had other boys as well as bound apprenticesGinder^him 
always tried to keep them on, though they were liable to 
dismissal. Another firm said, “ We otily employ boys 
casually when we are very busy,*' andvyct another had 
sometimes to take on boys with thein fathers ; and in this 
case the two were paid oft t<?.gether. But a large number of 
the lads, espe(i:<ially in the smaller firms, are continually on 
the move, though it is possible that, as with the stone- 
masons, this restlessness has been somewhat checked by 
the recent long-continued depression in house-building. 
One employer complained that the boys are always 
moving, so that it is impossible to make anything of them " ; 
and among the smaller firms, especially those engaged in open- 
ing up the suburbs, the less regular system is undoubtedly 
very prevalent. A representative of the Trade Union 
spoke of much unemployment among youths in the trade, 
and implied the existence of a great deal of migration. He 
put it that “ fhey steal their trade,” getting into a shop 
usually through influence, staying there as long as possible, 
and then going off elsewhere. Finally, the growing separa- 
tion of ” solid ” and fibrous ” work is rendering it difficult 
to learn the whole business in a single place, so that some 
migration js inevitable. 

Stonemasons, again, show the same irredacible minimum 
of Apprenticeship and Regular Service, but the large firms 
take very few boys. Masons appear to be comparatively 
immune from seasonal fluctuations, partly because so much 
of the work is on large contracts which go on summer and 
winter alike, partly because men can be transferred to the 
yard when rain or frost stops work on the building. Cases 
are found where formal Apprenticeship is being abandoned, 
and the number of improvers is further increased by those 
employers wno bind a considerable number of boys and 
then teach fthem only a single part of the trade, so that their 
only hope of learning it properly is to go on^elsewhefe. Com^ 
' plaint is also made that boys are always moving from firm 
to firm to secure better wages and only disebver when too 
late that they are growing up very ill-taught. This, how- 
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ever*, is ruA sg marked now as in^the years *of very brisk 
trade between 18^5 and 1900. Sl)me firms, too, have both 
bound apfJrentice^and improvers and as trade slackens some 
of the latter have 1»o be put off. In this trade, indeed, there 
is little doubt that so^e of the most successful men have 
acquired the business by Migra^ofi. • 

In Bricklaying, even fewer ‘contractors ipdenture their 
boys ^ and verbal agreements are uncommon. On most 
large buildings, howe’er, there are one or two who are making 
themselves*genera]ly useful, and if they have the capacity, 
an effort is usually made to teach them. This leads, there- 
fore, to some*survival of Regular Service of the fourth type. 
Normally, however, the business is acquired by Migration or 
* by a labourer working his way up. A young fellow gets an 
“ insight ” into the work in the latter capacity and then 
" gets hold of a trowel " and does the easier parts of it, and 
when a job comes which he cannot do, he “ gets sacked."' By 
this time, however, he has learnt a little. He then goes to 
another firm and repeats the process oyer and over again 
until he becomes competent. The higher parts of the trade he 
cannot master in this way, but he can learn them later on 
with the help of a Technical School. This method is strongly 
opposed by the Bricklayers’ Society and can only be success- 
ful where it is weak or non-existent ; but it is quite frequently 
practised. 

In Painting and Decorating, several grades of workmen 
must be distinguished. Among the highly-skilled and well- 
paid interior decorators^ employed by the West Loydon 
Furnishing Houses, the few remaining apprentices are found. 
Occasionally, also, a sort of “ patrimony ” survives. Thus 
one well-kno^n firm said " we have two or three families 
*of painters who have worked for us for gei^erations and 
the fathers bring their sons up fo the trade. ’ Otherwise 
this branch of it is recruited almost entirely frpm ^tgide 
J^ondon. • • 

The ordinary house painter employed on bnilding con- 
tracts isiseldotn or never af)prentice(|, but starts as a boy 

^ Apprenticeships, when they exist, usually last for four years. 
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iielping the men, then gets the rough- work^ like '' washing 
down the walls to make ready for the painters, and next 
does a little of the easier painting, such] as puttying on the 
first coat or doing parts which do not sh<!>w much. He thus 
gradually progresses. Occasionally he gets regular em- 
ployment froili beginning ^o end in' a single firm, but the 
marked winter* slackness and the general irregularity of the 
trade is against this. Migration, therefore, is very frequently 
necessary. o 

Finally, there is the casual brush-hand, who gets into the 
trade anyhow, often wlien he has been compelled to leave 
his regular employment, since some of the work requires 
little more capacity than that of an ordinary labourer. 
Soldiers and, more frequently, sailors, turn to it and also 
the failures of nearly every trade, whilst large numbers of 
the chronically unemployed will be found to have done 
painting at some time during tlieir lives. Those who wish 
to take to it. permanently can soon learn enough for the 
purpose, for the tfAde has a few months of high pressure, 
notably in March, April and August, when almost any one 
can get a job, and the foremen are sometimes reduced to 
picking out " those who look like painters '' from among a 
crowd of, applicants. 

As a whole, therefore, a marked feature/ of the Building 
Trades is that in them Regular Service has ceased to be a pre- 
dominant system and is engaged in close competition with 
rival methods ; but, at the same time, it is still insisted upon 
by Jhe better-class employers, whose work is most regular. 
As in Printing, though to a much lesser extent, those firms 
that adopt Regular Service in one branch may do the same in 
others. Thus the few apprentices in Bricklaying are found 
where therq are also joiners’, plumbers’, and masons' 
apprentices. This uniformity, however, cannot be relied 
upon, and, more frequently indentures are only adopted 
with joiners or with joiners and plumbers. In Printing, 
the system' enforced consistently by its largest and strongest 
section has extended or maintained its sway over the others. 
In Building its adoption in one. or two branches sometimes 
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leads to its ^extensjon to some of t|it others, but this exten- 
sion is seld4)m universal and never includes the painters. 

This long description must find its justification in the 
fact that the Ruilaing Trades are in many ways typical 
of the state of affairs m thost skpled industries in which 
Regular Service only shares tlu:*licld with other metliods. 

In some of them, indeed, conditions are evcn%iore chaotic 
than they arc here : and their experience suggests the 
need for thg general festoration, not necessarily of formal 
Apprenticeship, but of some form of regulated service suited 
to modern conditions. And just as, where Regular Service 
prevails, the presence of other methods is also found, from 
ihe few compositors’ improvers to tlie much larger numbers 
in the case of Silversmithing, so, too, there is hardly any 
skilled trade from which even formal Appn'iiticeship has 
entirely disappeared. 

A few words may now be said as to the ndative position 
of Regular Service in trades where it is not ^iredominant. 
Migration resembles it in the need for^a tong period of 
actual learning, and differs from it in the continual move- 
ment from firm to firm. Indeed, wluae a trade is divided 
between the two, Service usually survives in the more 
liighly skilled branches and Migration elsewhere Ixit whi(di 
will be adopted m individual ('asc's can often be decided 
only as a question of fact. The latter is v(‘ry frequently 
found in London. With the exciqition of Upholstery 
and, perhaps. Wood Carving it is (piite as common in the 
Woodworking and Furniture as in Ihnlding Trades. 
Except possibly with the bodymakers, it is much utilized 
in Coach and, Van Building, as it is also m the making 
o| leather goods, and as already described has made 
appreciable inroads into the Art# Metal and Engineering 
Trades. • 

Where a^ single mechanic or a squad is assisted by ono 
01* more helpers— boys, youths or adults — -the younger • 
workers s^end ^me years serying the men before they get 
hold of the tools, and after this gradually work their way up. 
This is the process^to which I have applied the term " follow- 
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ing-up/' and the trades* in which it prevails form a group 
by themselves. In them a boy starts with a Jong period 
of Regular Service, not as a learner, but! as a labourer who 
helps the skilled man and by this- means gets to learn 
all about the^work. After this he 'is given the tools and 
learns to do it himself. Ihdhis group are included smiths, 
plumbers, gSs and hot-water litters, leather splitters, 
boiler and tank makers, glass blowers and wire weavers, 
and in all of them except Leather-Splitting and Wire- 
Weaving, there is some survival of formal Apprenticeship. 
It is most common in Plumbing, not infrequept in Smithing 
and (iashtting, but less so in Plating, whilst it is very 
occasionally found among the Rivetters, as one or two of 
their foremen try to insist upon it.^ 

The case is somewhat different when we turn to those 
employments which are properly described as semi-skilled, 
such as many of the processes in Boot and Shoe Factories 
and in Leather Dressing, Wholesale Bookbinding and 
Engineer’s Machii^e Minding, to give only a few examples : 
for in them formal Apprenticeship, or even a long period of 
service, have ceased to be necessary or even desirable. If 
they have held their ground, therefore, it is not in these 
particular branches, but in those parts of the trade that 
have not been affected by the newer methods, and more 
especially where hand-work has survived, as in Leather 
Bookbinding and Bespoke l^ootmaking ; for these still 
demand a high, and often a very high, level of skill, and 
need a regular training to proauce it. 

Hence, whatever method is predominant, there are very few 
trades in which there is no survival at all, either of Appren- 
ticeship or Regular Service ; but where this survival is only 
casual,, it his not the same value, since the method cannot 
thp<set a standard like it does where it predominates. In- 
deed, when Apprenticeships are rare, their appearance is 
sometimes the result of purely accidental*influences. Nev(?r- 

^ This description London must not be takeri to ap]^ly to other 
centres, in some of which Apprenticeship to these trades is far 
more frequent. , « 
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theless, difterences, o! method can .often be traced to real 
distinctions in the character of the work or the class of shop ; 
and these will to •some extent determine whether Regular 
Service or Migration .shall be adopted. 

First of all, as has-been iUustratcd by the case of the 
Building Trades, size and or^iiization often exercise a 
decisive influence. The work of the bigger#firms is com- 
paratively regular, whilst those of moderate size not only 
do not ha\;e such a Consistent turn-over, but, even when 
they have, the numbers employed in the different sections 
may vary enormously. One job may need few men except 
bricklayers and masons,^ another may employ a much 
.greater proportion of plasterers, joiners and plumbers. 
There is, however, an increasing tendency for a firm to 
specialize on a single branch, Plumbing, Plastering, Masonry 
and so on ; whilst at the other end of the scale small 
firms will often be able to keep one or two apprentices 
continuously employed. • 

Secondly, differences in method often accompany differ- 
ences in the quality of the work, whilst these different 
qualities may each be localized in separate districts. I 
have already described the case of the, FTirniture Trades, 
in which Service of some kind is almost univcrj^al in the 
high-class retail trade of West and North-West London, 
and Migration is very common in the much larger whole- 
sale industry of the Eastern Boroughs. , ^ 

Thirdly, there is often a line of demarcation between hand 
and machine work. Thef latter usually divides a trade* into 
a number of semi-skilled processes ; but has if anything 
accentuated .the need for Regular Service in the higher 
jDranches. Sometimes, especially with hand work, a seven 
years’ Apprenticeship still survives as in certain classes of 
Bookbinding. * ^ 

Finally^ Apprenticeship, usually with a • premium, Vill 
be resorted to ^here a special effort has to be made^ 
to get an individual boy taken, such as ^n cases of 
physical* deficiency, with .Jewish b(^s who need special 

A .Church Restoration, for \nstance. 
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conditions to provide for^^their religious, observances, and 
sometimes for the purpose of getting a bad or u,nmanage- 
able lad taken. This latter device onH' makes matters 
worse as a rule, but the two former are legitimate and 
necessary. ^ c <> 

Before leaving this matter, however, one may sum up 
shortly what Are the different classes of firms who continue 
to indenture where this has ceased to be the rule ? 
First, there arc those very large firms 'of a type gommon in 
the Building Trades, whose organization is best suited by 
the regular employment of such boys as they tpach, though 
usually they take only a few. With them the otherwise 
excellent conditions arc modified by the taking over of 
many of the preliminary processes by machinery. Secondly, 
apprentices are found in businesses adopting a very high 
degree of specialization, which requires each boy to become 
a highly-skilled worker at a single part of the trade. He will 
still rank as^kdled, and will be exceptionally so in his own 
line ; but is at a disadvantage if he has to seek work else- 
where, owing to the small number of firms that require 
his particular skill. Indeed, it is this, rather than any 
actual deficiency in the teaching, that is the real cause 
of the trovible. 

Similarly, the smaller firms who take apprentices fall 
into two classes. First, there is the ordinary run of them, 
wfio usually have room for one or two whom they are glad 
to take, especially if a small premium goes with them. 
Often they get sufficient variety of work to enable them 
to give training that is well up to, if not above, the average ; 
and even if its quality does not allow of this, fhey are well 
fitted to give a lad a thorough grounding in the business. 
On the other hand, their work may sometimes lack variety, 
and bq^confined to one or two lines of goods, but on the whole 
they give good chance of learning, and make ^n honest 
c attempt to carry out their part of the Contract. 

This, however, is not the case with the other type of 
small apprenticing employer, nan?ely, the premium-hunter. 
Such men often work alone or with not more than one or 

t ^ 
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two* men,* ana ii»ve been described as ' iiiaKiiig thoir 
living ” by alway's having one two aj)prt‘nti(:es with a > 

large prtoium ff £30 or £40. ^ These they are usually 
unable to teach ;% often they “ make trash ” or do such a 
small variety of work*«that even if they possess the cai)a('ity 
they cannot give their boys tejjching of any value, riuis, 
even where the employer do(?s his best, it ^s rightly con- 
tended that he has no more right than the delibc-rate e.xploiter 
to take apprentices, .since he is not m a position to give 
them a pi^pcr training. 

Lastly, firms of every class and size take Apprentices for 
3ther than business reasons, and between them bind a not 
inconsiderable number of boys. Sometimes the employer 
iocs not feel in a position to refuse the rccpiest of a good 
ivorkman or the recommendation of a personal friend or 
business connection. Others, again, take a fancy to boys 
i^mployed to make themselves useful about the works, and 
iccide to indenture them. For instance, one small master 
.n the Cabinet Trade does not usually/ taJee apprentic'-s,' 
iiid the five he has had during the last twenty years or so 
iiave all started with him as “ little boys " about his shop, 
md have been bound because they displayed some capacity 
ind aroused his interest. Moreover, ffeciuent though such 
:ases arc at present, it is not probable that this “ unemployed 
^ood-will is as yet by any means exhausted. In this 
kvay, too, Skilled Employment Associations have sometimes 
bund it possible to get over the refusal of a hrm to appr^Jn- 
:ice ; for ‘‘ we sometinaes induce them to take boys by 
getting them interested in our work or in the boys we send 
;hem." And Apprenticeship under such conditions is 
ikely to ha^e a peculiar value, since the giving of special 
:are to the teaching is practically assured. 

Taken as a whole, then, in the tfades where formai Appren- 

^ An instance w^s given me of a Diamond Setter (engaged, tftat 
xS, on the process of fixing the Diamonds m the mounting of a piec* 
of jewellery), who for the last twenty or thirty years*has never had 
less thaif two apprentices working for him. He gets with each a 
premium of and is said to be quite incompetent to teach them. 
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ticeship is uncommon, wp find that, even omiftin^ the Worst 
cases of deliberate exploitation, a good many of these 
apprentices are not employed under thf most favourable 
conditions. For to set against the good sniall shop, the larger 
firms in the Building Trades,^and the class last mentioned, 
there are thosd that are i!)e(iuliarly unsuited for the purpose 
— the large wf;rks which are over-specialized and the small 
premium-hunters. Moreover, that type which is often best 
for the purpose — the business of medium size — frequently 
refuses altogether to bind itself by an indenture. 

This, therefore, is the position of the older form of Appren- 
ticeship in some industries, but the beginnings bf a new, and 
what promises to be a valuable development is to be 
seen in the growth of short period Apprenticeships, usually 
for four years, instead of five, six, or seven. This practice 
combines, or maybe made to combine, the advantages both 
of Regular Service and of Migration. It ensures regularity 
and continuity of employment during the earlier working 
years when the da<nger of a boy running wild is greatest. 
It also meets the frequent difficulty of learning a trade 
entirely in a single firm. Short Apprenticeships give a 
good grounding in a trade and make a lad into a good 
improver,'’ and as such he can perfect his knowledge by 
migrating to other places. Moreover, when he comes to 
do this, he knows what he wants and what the conditions 
of his trade require, and is of an age and experience to 
look after himself better, and so avoids, or at least is less 
likely to suffer from, the dangers that beset a younger 
improver. The chief objection to this method is that, if 
the binding is for too short a period, the employer may have 
no course but to specialize a boy upon one branch of the 
work ; and it;, is perhaps unsuited to the most highly skilled 
trades. ' Still, under proper safeguards, it should help to 
solve many of our existing problems : and if ever a uniform 
system of training is to be restored it will probably follow 
some such lines. 

At present the devige of Short Service folldwed by Migra- 
tion appears to be most frequently utilized in parts of the 
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Engineering Traces ^ It is sometimes adopifecl ifi heavy 
engineering^ but is-perhaps even lj(?tter suited to the lighter 
work on •electrical machinery and implements. In the 
latter it has to contest the field with a tendency to grade 
the work among boys^in different stages .of knowledge and 
skill : and in one imj^rtant •firm, it was bejng adopted to 
replace less regular methods# * After spending a certain 
time on various simple machines, the boys ^ere to choose 
their trade from a number of alternatives and spend the 
rest of their four years’ service at it. Again, in the Art 
Metal Group, shorter periods of three or four years arc not 
unknown, ami they are also found occasionally in the Build- 
ing and Furniture Trades. Moreover, even where they 
are not actually in existence, some of the foremen are be- 
ginning to advocate them in the interest of the boys. In a 
large furniture factory, for instance, in both the joiners' 
and cabinet makers’ shops, the foremen commended the 
refusal of the firm to indenture their lads on the ground 
that they should be free to move elscwherc*after a certain 
time, and that they ought to do so. So,*too, in the Building 
Trades a boy may be best suited by a small shop in his 
earlier years and by a larger one later on. These reasons, 
too, are also beginning to set employers against the longer 
period of indejiture, and, generally speaking, t)pinion in 
favour of the new method appears to be growing. 

On the other hand. Apprenticeship direct to the men 
seems to be dying out. It is still found in the process.of 
Gold and Silver Wire- I^r awing, a very small trade indeed, 
and occasionally in the Japanning of Leather. The* most 
important instance of it, however, is irt one of the preliminary 
processes of ‘Leather Manufacture, namaly. Fleshing, which 
•may be briefly described. 

After leaving the lime-pits, the skins are brought to a 
flesher. This man works over a beam and with §, long, 

^ sharp, two-han(Jled knife takes off the loose *flesh which 
still adheres to the inner side of the pelt. ^ The work is 
paid by the piece, and an* unskilful workman can spoil a 
good number of skins. rApprentied^hip usually begins at 
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about the a^e of eighteen and lasts :^r 'three j/ears. ^ The 
lad is bound directly to * o(ig of the fleshcKS, and^is paid at a 
lower piece-rate. Half the difference between this and the 
normal rate goes to the man in return ^r his trouble, and 
the other half to the employer to con'^ensate for spoilt pelts. 
Among the watermen, also, iliany bOys arc bound to their 
own fathers. Otherwise, ‘the method only survives in 
individual cafes, in which a lirm allows a man to make 
arrangements for putting his boy under another. 

Thus, to sum up the present position of Regular Service, 
we find that it varies from one industry to another, and 
takes a variety of forms. First, there is the universal 
enforcement or marked prevalence of Formal Apprentice- 
ship, which is only found in the Printing Group and a few' 
small trades. Secondly, some less formal type of Regular 
Service predominates without being universal — notably 
in Engineering and the allied crafts, in Optical and Scientific 
Instrument Making, and in the Art and Precious Metal 
Trades, though in all of them there is some survival of In- 
dentured Apprenticeship. Hence, in one form or another, 
Service is the normal method of training in no inconsider- 
able portion of the Industries of London. 

Thirdly, it is sometimes found to be predominant in 
certain parts but not in the whole of a tra^e. Thus, as in 
Bookbinding and Bootmaking, the machine processes 
are done by semi-skilled operators, but Service holds its 
o^^m among the skilled handworkers. Again, as in Cabinet 
Making, it retains among the firms doing the higher class 
work" the position that it has lost in the wholesale trade, 
and the < division is largely a local one between East and 
West London. Finally, the presence both of Apprentice- 
ship and Regular Service is found elsewhere in a smalk 
number ^of firms, sometimes, but not always, as the 
result ^of accidental circumstances. 

-Tfie coni^lusion to be drawn, therefore^ is that, in the 
•wider sense of a regular system of teaching for a definite 
term, neither Service nor even Formal Appreijticeship 
can fairly be described as moi-ibund. Modifications of 
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old practices arc inquired, and greater /iexittlity 
needed, witi^ perhaps a variety f)i methods to suit the 
necessities •of different trades. But in some at least the 
older conditions rryght well be extended or restored, and 
sometimes regret is ex*[jresscd that Apprenticeship does not 
replace the less formal •arrangtmcHts that prevail. Under 
present conditions, however, the informal system is being 
generally preferred, and both employers and employed find 
advantages in it. T^iis preference, however, is not the 
result of any vital objection to the formal system . and all 
experience goes to show that employers, if properly aj)- 
proached, might be persuaded to reconsider the matter, 
and such reconsideration will be necessary if the less formal 
^nethods are not to take an even firmer hold than they 
have done already. 
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Learning by Migration. 

Meaning of Migration^ — Six Classes of Improvers — The Out-of-Time 
Apprentice and the Turn-over — ^Numbers increase with reduc- 
tion in period of Service — The Short-Service Apprentice — The 
Country-Trained Workmen — Such Migration m really a com- 
pletion of Service. 

Migration as a Method is confined to the other types — Thg 
Exploited Apprentice— His later career — The Casual Fringe 
of Improvers— The Cause of this — Their Ultimate Chances — 
Presence among them of some abler boys — These influences 
bring about some Migration where Service is predominant. 

Systematic Migration— Its Character — Description of its 
working in the Cabinet Trade- -How a start is made — Its 
Adoption \sometimes deliberate, more frequently due to chance 
— Its value to* clever boys m poor circumstances — Start in 
unskilled boy labour— Migration usually exists in skilled trades, 
but not to the same extent in those requiring the highest skill — • 
Often accompanied by unfavourable industrial conditions — 
Kcasons for its, frequency m the Building Trades. 

Influences specially favourable to it — Subdivision of Output 
— Cabinet Making — Its Extent in it — Ojften a Necessity — 
Typical Cases — Its amount here must not be exaggerated — 
Much Regular Service still found — Similar conditions m the 
rest of the Furniture Trades— Its position in Upholstery. 

Gra'ding — Its Character — In operation m the manufacture of 
Lighter Electrical Machinery — Difficulty of absorbing all the 
Boys — Other examples — Machinecl Woodwork — French Polish- 
ing — Leather Goods Work. 

Existence of Migration where Service predominant — Present- 
Day Conditions whi^h favour its growth — Summary of its 
present position. 

So much has had to^be said in the last chapter about 
the i^ositipn of Migration in certain trades, that a somewhat 
liriefer treatment of the subject will be possible in t]|ie 
present one. In dealing with it, it is necessary to begin by 
distinguishing between the different classed of Improvers. 
For the Method of kigration,^ so far as it is a method, is 
90 
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one oi learning ^as aniimprover. but not all improvers wWl 
be learning ty Migration. 

When w(fcome to^classify them, it is possible to distinguish 
;ome six chief varidties, namely : the Original Improver or 
^)ut-of-Timc Apprentice, with whom Tutn-Overs can be 
ncluded, the Short Service Apprcjiticc, the Country-Trained 
Workman completing his education, the Exploited Appren- 
tice, the Improver of the Casual Fringe, and the Migratory 
Improver proper. Of ihese the first three really use migra- 
tion to comj^lete an education begun under Regular Service. 
Vligration proper applies to the others. 

In its origirfal sense the term Improver denoted a person 
^ho had already served an Apprenticeship, but had not 
become fully competent at his trade. It thus corresponded 
to the narrowest definition of a bound and indentured 
ipprcntice. Such persons are still found, and they have 
to work for a time for less than the ordinary rate of wages 
until they become thoroughly efficient. Sometimes their 
position is fully recognized, and a few Trade ^Unions make 
provision for it, and even fix a limit of time within which 
full wages shall be paid. More frequently, indeed, such 
arrangements arc left for employer and employed to agree 
upon between themselves. In Printihg, however, an 
apprentice must. obtain his full money on coming out of 
his time, but in this there is a period of seven years’ service, 
and subsequent Migration has not been rendered so neces- 
sary by developments of machinery, as it has been else^ 
where. The plasterers a^in insist, not always successfully, 
on the payment of full money at twenty-one. But in other 
trades improvers of this class are not uncommon ; and 
sometimes thCre is a sort of tacitly accepted idea of the 
i^te an apprentice ought to get on coming out of his time. 
For instance, in one case in the Bifilding Trades, I was told 
that in the last year of his time he would receive^i cr :41s. 
I>er week, and thgt at its conclusion his money would b? 
raised at once to M. per hour, and that he would get the • 
full rate •in abt)ut two years.^ 

^ Since this was written advances have been obtained by most 
sections of this industry in London. 
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' Various causes keep up the numbers of those improvers. 
The length of an ordincfry Apprenticeship is being reduced, 
and five years has outside the Prin|ing Trddes become 
the normal period. Often this is due^ to the impossibility 
of learning the whole of a trade in a single shop, a thing 
which in other cases hns^led to Short-Period Apprentice- ^ 
ships or tq Migration pure and simple. Further, some 
foremen hold that five or even seven years are insufficient 
to learn one throughout, and that atthe dose of them, even 
if his knowledge is complete, a man lacks experience and 
adaptability, and thus a short term of Migration at some- 
thing below the lull rate will be to his advantage. Finally, 
the attitude of bound apprentices may sometimes lead 
to similar results. Employers and foremen both complain 
that they presume on their secure position and only really 
apply themselves to their work in their last year or two. ' 
Hence they have still a good deal left to learn when they 
come out of their time. 

To these must be added another class. When a firm 
goes bankrupt or retires from business, some of its boys 
may still have part of their indenture to serve. Normally, 
they would be transferred to another employer and bound 
to him for the remainder of their time. They would then 
be known as Turn-Overs or Turn-over Apprentices. Some- 
times, however, a man may neglect, or not be able, to make 
such arrangements, and the only way in which the appren- 
tice can complete his education is by getting a job as an 
improver ; or his employer may, prefer to provide for him 
in this way rather than by a formal turning over. On 
the other hand, some firms who do not ordinarily employ 
improvers will take on those who are really Turn-overs, 
in order to give them a chance of finishing their education, 
since this is often the ohly way for them to do it. 

,Tbe Short Service Improver has already been dealt with, 
"^and reasons have been given for supposing that he will 
grow in numbers, as this device replaces both the longer 
formal Service and the more casual Migratio'n. Short 
Service really represents a combination of the two, and under 
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favourable cenclitiops obtains thj • advantages of both. 
It aims at giving a general groundwork in a trade, and turn- 
ing out the learner lit the end of his time as a " good im- 
prover,” fit to make'hi^ way up for himself. It seems also 
the best calculated of ayy existing system to meet all the 
difficulties of the present industrip>situation, and everything 
seems favourable to its development. Moreo’#er, the dis- 
tinction made by some linns between the improver who 
has had a regular job Af tliree years or more, and tlie one 
who has not, points in the same direction, since some who 
normally adopt a full period of Service will refuse to take the 
latter, but, if tlu^y have a vacancy, v ill find a place for the 
fcrmer. In any case the development of the Short-Service 
system in a trade will of iK'cessity increase the number of 
improvers in it. 

Thirdly, there are the country-trained apprentices or 
workmen, who are so numerous in some industries. They 
come mainly from country districts, the cogintry towns 
and the smaller boroughs, and have usiially served their 
time in a shop of small or moderate size possessing little 
machinery. Now under these ('onditions a more thorough 
all-round training can be given than that which is often 
obtainable in London. The countryman, indged, has 
still to master th^ liner work, the greater speed of working, 
and the special conditions of machine production, which 
are frequently characteristic of it ; but often, tljough by 
no means always, he makes in the end the best tradesman. 
To do this, however, he ^mst first spend a few years as 
an improver in the “ finishing school ” of London Industry.^ 

Now all the improvers hitherto considered have this 
iij common, that the training they arc receiving is simply 
supplementing and finishing off thjt which they have pre- 
viously obtained under Regular vService. The two, !n fact, 
arc not competitive but complementary. In ithc ci^e^ 

• 

^ “ As already indicated, in many branches of th5 [Building] 
Trade Lontlon is %n excellent linlshmg school, but a bad training 
ground.’' Booth, Life and Labbur of the P^ple in London, vol. v., 

p. 100. ^ • 
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of Short Service, indeed, this is the result o\ a more or 
less definite arrangement. What has to be^ remarked, 
therefore, is that each of these clasies accounts for a 
considerable number of improvers, and that this number 
is tending to expand. Thus, even^in trades where Regular 
Service is markedly predominant, their existence can be ' 
noted ; but strictly speaking, they are not learning by 
Migration, but are merely completing a training given 
hitherto under the other system. ^ 

As a method of training proper, therefore, Migration is con- 
fined to those who acquire their trades whoUy or mainly " 
by means of it. It is thus limited to the remaining types ; 
and in two of them, that of the exploited apprentice and 
of the casual fringe, it is largely the result of mischance 
or misconduct. Nevertheless, they account for a good 
proportion of those who learn in this way. To suppose, 
however, that the deliberate exploitation of boys, whether 
by their employers, their parents, or themselves, is at all 
general, is in my opinion both inaccurate and unfair. Cases 
of it are more numerous than they should be, but, existing 
conditions being what they are, it is rather surprising that 
they are not even more common. Far more frequently 
the trouble results from ignorance, lack of information or 
mistaken ideas, from lack of means on" the part of the 
parents, or from the demand made on the employer to pay 
the full value of a boy’s labour. Where, however, exploita- 
tion does exist in any form, full training can only be obtained 
or completed by means of Migration. 

Where the fault lies primarily in the employer, a dis- 
tinction must be made between those who do not teach and 
those who cannot. At the worst, five or six boys arc taken 
and bound, if possible with a premium, few, if any, men being 
employed. They are then kept either at mere labouring 
or' have the work so parcelled out among them, that each 
does only one or two processes and soom comes to do them 
well and rdpidly. Being confined to them, however, they 
come out of their time knowing very little more than when 
they began it. Such firms usually prefer an indenture as an 
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excuse for offering, lower wages an;i* for the power it gives 
of keeping, boys bound to them for a number of years. 
Even so, indeed, the bolder of these will run away from 
their service, in the confidence that their master will not 
care to face publicity. *. Happily jlso such extreme cases 
are rare, and they naturally attv^ct an amount of attention 
quite out of proportion to their numbers. M(.tc frequently 
there is a partial failure to teach, and the training given 
is more or k^ss defecti\?e. The boys are taken for what can 
be made out of them, and left to fend for themselves. 
Thus Technical Instructors have known them in such cases 
to burst into tears ” because they are nearly out of their 
•time, and do not know many essential things, and have 
small chance of learning them where they are. 

Similarly with employers who cannot teach, there are 
extreme instances, as already described, in which the man 
is a “ duffer ” who makes trash, and very little of that, 
and ought not to be allowed to have an ap^yenticc at all. 
Others do more, till we get the shop wl^ich teaches a good 
part of a trade quite fairly well, and gives its boys reasonable 
chances of becoming in time fully competent workmen, 
though it leaves them a great deal still ,to learn after they 
leave it. • 

It follows, therefore, that members of this class vary in 
character, position and opportunity of rising. Those who 
come out of their time practically untaught, have very 
small prospect of becoming tradesmen. At twenty or 
twenty-one they still hhve almost everything to learn ; 
and the mere fact that they have submitted for^so long 
suggests that, they lack the necessary “ grit " to overcome 
^iifficulties and face ordinary competition. With others 
the chance is much more promisii^g. Those who have been 
partially taught will, indeed, have to wait for some time 
longer than they ought to do before they get the fill jouritev; 
Tnan’s wage, but* there is no reason why they should not^ 
get it in time. ^ Their chief danger is that they vJiW not grasp 
their need for improverqent but he content to remain 
as they are. ^Itjs, however, those who most quickly realize 
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their position, and leava^ their indentures to get new situa- 
tions, that are most likely to do well : for by so, doing they 
have already shown the pluck, energy- and insight that 
lead to success. Anyhow, if either type of boy is to 
make himself thoroughly master oLhis trade, he will have 
to do so by means of Migration, and he will have so much 
to learn, that he can fairly be described as having acquired 
it mainly, if not wholly, in this way. 

The improvers of the casual fringe are usiialjy boys who 
for some reason or other cannot or will not stick to a job. 
Such are to be found in almost every trade, however regular 
its methods may otherwise be, with the exception of a 
few whose organization is very strict indeed. They include' 
those who, because of defects of character or ability, are 
always being compulsorily moved on, or who arc otherwise 
competent but too restless or quarrelsome to retain their 
positions and so throw them up for trivial reasons before 
they have had time to learn much. Even so some of them 
do manage to acquire a partial or, more rarely, a complete 
knowledge, but others move continually from trade to 
trade, and end by becoming men “ who can do anything ” 
but not any one thing. 

Complaints of the “ big shilling ” are also frequent, and 
some youths can always be enticed away from a place by 
the offer of rather higher money elsewhere. It may even 
result in their leaving skilled work for an unskilled job. 
More frequently they stick to the same trade, but go to one 
tirmoafter another. In this case the habit is more common 
when business is brisk than when it is slack. Thus in the 
Building Trades youths who could get good , wages in the 
boom years between 1896 and 1900, afterwards found that 
their defective training placed them at a serious disadvan- 
tage. But there is always some movement of this kind 
goilig on, f quite independently of these fluctuations. 

Undoubtedly many such boys fail even'Cually to become 
competent workmen. Those of the last class are most 
likely to succeed, sinoe some of them do keep their eye on 
their chances of learning as weU as on the money to be 
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carn(?cl ; arW at time's some of the^othcis piiJl themselves 
together. But moVe often than not the position is irretriev- 
able. Son?e bcconje very expert at one part of the work 
and earn good monoy whilst working, but get very irregular 
employment. Others,’ «gain, may get steady employment 
at wages somewhat above those,;; df a labouiAr but below' 
those of an artisan. Otheus fare c'ven w'orse. , 

The causes of the trouble arc' various, ( arelessness and 
lack of supervision are vc'sjionsible for much ; unemployment 
in adolesceifce is evc'ii moic' fatal lhan m manhood ; and 
the selection of an unsuitable trade' will lead to much harm, 
especially in h disposition naturally restless or lazy, but 
^capable of ste'ady a])])h('ation to a congenial task. The 
matter is largely oik' for organization to dovetail jobs, 
to put the round peg m thi' round hole and, where nc'cessary, 
to keep the boy stt'adily occipiied in tlu' more beneficial 
forms of unskilled work. Usually ])ievention is the only 
cure, and habits of ri'stlessness oncc' ac'cpiired can rarely be 
eradicated or a record of dismissal and lycoinjictence lived 
down . 

An altogether diftVrent type' of improve'!', though re- 
sembling these last in belonging to the casual fringe, is the 
youth wEo takes advantage of such opportunities as occur, 
and advances himself by his own efforts from an unskilled 
boy labourer to the position of a mechanic. In some indus- 
tries in wdiich Regular Servic'e is predominant, there arc 
jobs, especially in small repairing shops, which provide a sort* 
of half-chancc' of learnmt^ for those who have grit enoygh 
to take it. Usually a boy starts by obtaining some kind 
of unskilled work in connection with the trade, and picks 
up in this wa^ enough knowledge of it lo enable him to 
fetter himself. Then when his actual position, which 
after all is a boy's job and only worth a boy’s wAge, no 
longer provides for him, he has to go, but by thys tirfte he 
kpiows enough to* get a better position elsewhere as an^ 
improver. The follow'ing is a case in point 
* ♦ 

A lad, after a short time^as Telegraph Messenger and 
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two years as Railway P^ge Boy, got a< job ii} a imall eiigin- 
eers’ shop containing twh men, attached' to a large under- 
clothing factory. He got it quite accidentally *10 answer 
to an advertisement. Starting as a pocter, he came later 
to clean the motors by which the machinery was driven, 
and to help the men in fh^ engineer's shop. He had, how- 
ever, to do (ill sorts of other work ; but when the two 
mechanics had a lot on hand he assistyed them, and the 
one in whose charge he was helped him to get on. He went 
to a Technical Institute to learn smithing ahd took up 
turning there, and when I saw him was looking out for a 
job, if possible as a turner's improver, or, fdiling that, as 
hammerman, with a view to becoming in time an improver 
to smithing. 

Such openings would be useless to many, and it is only a 
very few who have the ability to turn them to account as 
stepping-stones to better things. But one merit of the less 
formal Service is ^hat it does more often leave an opening 
to the abler of such boys thus to '' steal their trades." 
Cases of this kind are not, indeed, numerous, but they 
do provide for a few who might otherwise remain labourers 
all their lives. 

It is obvious, therefore, that even where some form of Regu- 
lar Service is predominant, there is still room for a certain 
amount of learning by Migration without counting those im- 
provers who are simply completing their education. The 
position is that Regular Service is accepted voluntarily and 
not under any compulsion by the bulk both of employers and 
employed, but there are shops of an inferior type and boys 
who lack steadiness or ballast who find employment in them 
as improvers ; and there are other occasional outlets for them! 
These, however, must hot be confused with the kind of 
MigraVion ^,that prevails where it is a definite method of 
learning and covers a large portion of a^ trade. , 

Systematic Migration of this kind is found where such 
a movement from firm to firm is so commdn a process as 
to form a readily available alternative means of entering 
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a ti^de. I^hejre is ho longer any. Regular Service in the 
sense in which the* term has been used, but the youth leaves 
one place and goesi to another as circumstances or inchnation 
dictate — when he ♦is pcked, for instance, or when he sees 
the chance of a rise in vfages. ^Moreover, the employer comes 
to regard such improvers as integral parts df his establish- 
ment, and up to a point treats them like journeymen, taking 
them on and dismissing them according to the needs of his 
business. There thus often grows up a definite demand 
for them, and classes of work are set apart as specially 
'' suited to improvers.” Sometimes, indeed, the product gets 
graded according to the price paid for doing it, or the skill 
it requires. In speaking of Silvcrsmithing, for instance, 
one young fellow said : '' You don’t have improvers, but 
each hand is paid a different amount according to what 
he is worth.” Where such conditions are found the 
amount of Migration is usually large. 

A description of the method as it prevail^ in the trade 
that is most typical of it, namely, the E§st London Cabinet 
Trade, may be quoted here in the words of a small Master 
Cabinet Maker. 

A ” little boy ” of fourteen comes into a shop at 6s. a week to 
run errands. He does not do the work or possess an}fc tools, but 
from watching tht men at work he gets to know how it is done. 
His wages rise to about ()s , the most he is worth as an errand 
boy, and when he asks for los., he is refused and leaves. He 
gets another job for about los. a week, saying he cin do sorrje 
simple thing, and on being sacked or leaving that place, gets 
another to do a harder pie(?e of work at a higher wage. TItis he 
may not yet have done, but having seen others do it, he contrives 
to carry it out sufficiently well to keep the place. Thus he 
gradually mak^s his way, till he can earn full* money, and if he is 
smart will have learnt to make not only a single article but a 
variety of them. 

A commencement can be made in a variet}; of "ways. 
Some boys have Withers or relatives who own a small shojf 
and take a turn at it first with them, and others, before * 
they stajt, get* a friend to give them a few hints or learn 
a little at a Trade School.’ ^Usually, liowever, a beginning 
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is made by obtaining a job in some sh6p^ as odcj^boy, stnce 
this is likely to lead to a chance at the bench, which any 
foreman will give to those who are smart ancf capable. 
Often the lad’s father or brother is at ^Vork there and so 
gets him the place. , 

Sometimes boys will deliberately set themselves to learn 
by Migration because, among other reasons, Apprenticeship 
is falling into disfavour with them as well as with their 
employers. The comparatively low w?tgcs of the apprentice 
cause them to prefer to make their own way : and the best 
of them will, as a matter of fact, acquire their trade by 
Regular Service, probably of the fourth k'ind, namely 
“ Working and Learning.” Getting a job that suits them, , 
they keep it. Their wages rise with their knowledge, and 
their services to their employer make it worth his while 
to pay them well. Hence it is not surprising that some 
of the smarter ones, choosing not only their trade but their 
mode of acqujring it, prefer Migration, or at least choose to 
take their chance ofAaving to move. Is it to be expected,” 
said one foreman, ” that a smart chap will take lower wages 
and perhaps pay a premium, when by the help of the Techni- 
cal Schools he can learn just as well without ? ” Similarly, 
those who have received two or three years’ preliminary 
training in a Day Trade School are often capable of taking 
an improver's job at once, and working their way up from 
this. The,se last are found mostly in Building, Wood- 
working and Art Metal, and in Engineering they start 
usually as apprentices. » 

Again, Migration, whether adopted deliberately or not, 
is of great value to clever boys whose families are in such 
poor circumstances that they have to earn the largest pos- 
sible amount as soon as they leave school. By its means 
they still keep open for themselves the possibility of entering 
skilled wock, and Juvenile Labour Exchanges might do 
^ much to assist them to make a start in this way. Similarly, 
where learning is subordinated to wage earning, but not lost 
sight of, they may quite weU' become first-rate \forkmen, 
more particularly if they obtain (idequate help and guidance, 
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II not u?vfrequcnt?y happens, ho\Ycver, that boys start with 

the idea of learning a trade whofly in one place, but after- 
wards migrate tv other firms. The more informal types 
of Regular Servic<^ especially leave many loopholes for this. 
Thus, if they feel that their job does not give them suffi- 
cient scope, or that they are n^t ‘learning a^ much as they 
ought to do,^ they move on and seek better teething and finer 
qualities of work or greater variety elsewhere. Sometimes, 
indeed, this will be done with the co-operation of a sym- 
pathetic employer or foreman. It should be remembered, 
however, that when a good boy gets into a good shop, he 
is apt to stay there. Thus, whatever his original intention, 
he does not in fact migiate, and his Service becomes 
regular. 

Nevertheless, whilst a good many definitely choose to 
utilize Migration, the great bulk of those who enter a trade 
in this way, do not do so deliberately, but more or less as 
the result of chance. Wherever the metliod is common, 
there are always plenty of openings, at the bottom for 
unskilled boy labour, and, after working at them, lads 
find that they have a liking for the business, and that there 
is an opportunity of entering it. So some of them learn it, 
others learn only a part of it, and yet ‘others simply move 
on after a time* to another unskilled job. The ‘‘ boy about 
the shop is common everywhere, and special trades have 
special boys, like the glue-boys in joinery and cabinet making, 
whilst the small masters often give them a little of the actifal 
work to do. An acquaintance of mine, for instan^ce, is 
engaged in making what-nots, winch he prepares and fits 
himself, whilst his wife does the polishing and the lads mind 
the glue, run the errands and do things’ like sand-papering. 
Now some of them have left him for a better job and 
eventually learnt Cabinet-Making as he in his time had 
done before them. There is the danger, indeet^, th?it .they 
• 

1 Thus a Trade Instructor in Silversmithing said— •' Improvers iif 
our tradf consitt either of the clever, able boy, who feels that his 
ability is not being given sufficient scope ^jr of the boy who for in- 
competence or other reasons Cr^nnot keep any place long. 
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may become makers of what-nots or oi' smaJiJ tables or of 
a particular piece of furniture only and not cabinet makers. 
For the conditions prevailing here result among other things 
in the growth of much specialization on slhgle articles ; and 
from lack of guidance many j^oys fajl to make the best of 
their chances ; ‘ and of the openings which exist, some only 
will be utilized fully, others partially, and yet others not 
at all. 

The industries in which Migration *is most common are 
usually skilled, but are not as a rule such as to require the 
very highest type of skill. Thus in Optical and Scientific 
Instrument Making, and in a great deal of Engineering, it 
is strongly discountenanced, and Regular Service is insisted , 
upon, as is usually the case with the firms doing the finest 
work in the Furniture Trades. At the same time this 
tendency must not be exaggerated, and many first-rate 
workmen have learnt by Migration. Further, it is most 
prevalent whe^e certain conditions exist which are in many 
ways unfavourable rto sound training. Thus, the occupa- 
tions in which it is common generally show either a marked 
seasonal character or much casual employment, and indivi- 
dual firms experience ups and downs of activity quite apart 
from the general state of business. These influences, indeed, 
render it convenient for employers to be ablfc to engage and 
dismiss boys and youths, just as they do adults, and so make 
it desirably from a business point of view. Many firms, 
however, are averse to dismissing a learner if it can be 
avoided. * 

Two circumstance^, however, peculiarly favour the 
growth of Migration, namely, the subdivision of production 
or output among different shops, and the ” grading '' of ^ 
the work among different ^workers at varying rates of pay. 
Its prevalence, however, is not limited to cases where one 
or both of •them is present. A notable exception is to be 
found in the Building Trades, in most of wliich it flourishes. * 
For this thele are a number of reasons, and more particu- 
larly the fact that in ttiem, without so markeef a sub*division 
as that just mentioned, it is still difficult to acquire the 

I * 
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whofe of a*tra(^e in \ single firm. ^The bigger worts offen 

have a varied output, but there^ is frequently a division < 
into men’s* improvers' and boys’ work. Again, an extensive 
use of machinery rAay remove from a lad’s experience many 
of the rougher and simpler ^obs which ’it is desirable he 
should learn, even if he may ne\g^i^be competed to perform 
them as a man, since they help* to give the be^it preliminary 
grounding. Now in the smaller shops he will get them, . 
but in the bigger ones he will not ; and this, therefore, has 
to be set against the undoubted advantages of the latter. 
Indeed, he will sometimes go first to a small firm for a few 
years, and ge*t to know what he can there and then remove 
, into a larger one, thus naturally dividing his course of train- 
ing into two parts. In one branch, that of Plastering, 
the need for this is even greater, owing to the growing 
number of businesses which specialize either on solid or 
fibrous work. Finally, the growing dislike of Apprentice- 
ship among both employers and boys, and the desire of the 
latter to be free to move, has led to “^mucti swopping of 
shops and foremen.” For all these reasons, therefore, the 
method of Migration is common in the Jhnlding Trades, 
and they stand in many respects midway between the old 
conditions and those in which subdivision almost compels 
migration ; aneV in them its growth is much encouraged by 
the existing absence of system. 

Of the two great influences at work the operation of the first 
is most clearly seen in the Furniture Trades and especially 
in Cabinet Making. The latter covers a far wider^area 
than its name would imply ; for it includes the making of 
most articles of furniture or of woodware about * a house 
which ” are of light character, and used fhr purposes of orna- 
*ment, and are not fixtures in the building,” ^ and in addition 
to them cabinet makers are employed in the manufacture 
of telephone stands and boxes, and of cameras, .bareftnaters 
and looking-glas» frames. Now in this trade specialization 
of product or output is carried further than in almost an/ 

• * 

1 This definition was given to me by the i lead of the Wood- working 
Department of a well-known Trade School. 
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ot’her. "Some of it is fg,und in certain^ large, fii;fns in which 
there is also specialization of processes,* and far more in 
the small hand shops which abound in Dast London. Now 
the cabinet maker’s products vary very* much in style and 
character, and where they arp easy ih make and of common 
quality, an im{)rover wilGoiten be as useful as a journeyman. ‘ 
Thus, in th(jkr windows of a Labour ILxchauge one may see 
advertisements for “ a cabinet maker or good improver,” 
or a cabinet maker for cheap baroisieter frames to joint- 
up — improver will d(x” 

This, in short, is work specially ” suited to improvers,” 
and it will vary from what a boy wlio is just beginning to 
learn can do to such as will fully test the capacity of a young , 
man who has mastered a large part of the business. More- 
over, the conditions as to employment arc markedly variable 
in every way, and many small firms cannot give regular 
employment to their boys, wlio will for this reason alone 
be compelled ^to move about; and thus Migration under 
present conditions^ becomes practically a necessity. The 
most marked case of seasonal lluctuation, how'cver, is to 
be found not in ('abinet Making, but in the Pianoforte 
Trade, and here, too, inovement from iirni to iirm is common. 

A few typical cases of the working of the method may 
perhaps be of interest. The lirst is that U)f a foreman — 
a comparatively young man— in the cabinet shop of a firm 
of Makers and Importers. He began life as an odd boy 
a'bout the shop, and when not otherwise engaged was given 
sand,-papering or, later on, a lithle simple manual work. 
Thus, he gradually iinproved his wages and got hold of a 
few tools, and failing to get a further rise, left the firm he 
was with, and found another place wdiere he got rather 
more money and learnt a little more. This process he 
repeated*; and after about live years knew enough to be 
putvoA pie^:c-w^ork like a journeyman. From this he con- 
tinued to improve himself, and in all worked in about 
'eight places *to master the trade, staying usually nine months 
or a year in each. I^c declared this methocT to b^ one by 
which a smart boy could always learn and learn well. It 
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would' be thH master’s interest to bring him on as rapidly 
as possible,^ in order to get the best return for Iris wages, 
whilst, if dissatisfied, a lad is free to leave and go elsewhere. 

Another instance \Vas that of the son of a cabinet-maker,^ 
who always had a liking for th^s trade. His father did not 
• wish him to enter it, but he persisited, in spite of opposition. 
First, however, he spent six months in a surve)^)r’s office at 
6s. a week. Not caring for sedentar^' work, he went on 
trial for a month as a •compositor’s apprentice, ])ut did not 
like that eitlrer. He then got a job as a cabinet-maker’s 
boy and after two months wa^ put to the bench. His wages 
to start with were 5s. and had risen to 7s., when a question 
pf a lost tool cost liim liis ])lac(‘ He next had two jobs, 
each of six montlis’ duration, as an imtirover on very cheap 
work — first at ns. a week, and then at 136'. In both cases 
the firm went bankrupt. Aiivr tins he worked piece-work 
alongside of his father and fnrtliei ingiroved himself, his earn- 
ings increasing from 15s. to £j, and since' tlu'i; he has been 
employed for two years by anotlu'r tirmf his wages rising 
during this time from ^d. to (d,d. an hour. Here he some- 
times had to work short tune, but had newer leist ineire 
than a day e)r two between eaeh job. Whe'n 1 saw' him he 
was contemplating another me)ve anel expected te^ get full 
money after anotiu'r two or three ye'ars. He did not regret 
his cheiice of a trade. 

Another learner spent a year afte'i* le'aving the Elementary 
School doing odd jobs m various shops, and for six months 
more w^as errand boy to if Clock Repairer, w'ho taught him 
a little. A brother w'ho had a small cal^^inet-making business 
then started him m the same capacity at 5.9. a woek, and 
after five years he wais getting 12s. (xl. as an improver. He 
w^as under some sort of agreement to learn the trade, but 
w^as dismissed for slackness. In less than a week, however, 
he got another place and after nearly two years was earnmg^ 
• 

1 This and the three following cases are the mdustriAl histones of 
students atfone of*thc Maintamed»Tnstitutions of the London County 
Council, who, by ilu* Lind permission oh The Principal and the 
Instructors concerned, I was enabled to interview 
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25s. a week piece-woi;k and expected to falgj some* years 
more to get the full rate. His slow progress was attributed 
by his instructor to the fact that he wae probably mistaken 
in his choice of a trade. * 

A third student had begiyi with two years at a Day Trade 
School hnd started at about seventeen years of age at 10 s. 
a week for Bermondsey firm, being put off for slackness 
after three months. His next job where he earned ^d. an 
hour lasted the same time, when ht left to go to the firm 
where his father worked. He stayed there /or two years 
(his wages rising from /\d. to 5^. per hour), and when I saw 
him had just started for another firm at ()d. per hour. In 
all he had had about seven weeks unemployment during 
this time. 

One more case may be given, that of the son of a Fore- 
man Decorator, who was himself an Instructor in a Techni- 
cal School. In his case manual training at an Elementary 
School brought out a liking for wood-working, and though 
he began as a cle^^k, he continued his woodwork during the 
eighteen months that this lasted. His first job at the trade 
brought him in 15s. a week at the start and, when, after 
eighteen months, the firm was wound up, he was getting 
^\d. an, hour. After three weeks ‘‘ out ” he got a further 
job for another seventeen months, and at the end of this 
time was getting ()d. per hour. That firm also closed down, 
but after a few days he got another situation, and when I 
*saw him he had been working there for two years and was 
getting full journeyman's money *(io|i. per hour). During 
the time in which h^^ was learning he had been unemployed 
altogeiher for about two months only. 

Such, on the whole, probably represent fairly the condi- 
tions under which the better class of improver acquires his 
trade ; * but those who attend Technical Schools are above 
the Average in ability, in opportunity and, above all, in 
success. Even for them, however, the %iormal alternative 
is either constant movement or slow progress ; and with 
others, the change ojf situatioh is likely to be mord frequent, 
unemployment longer in duration, and progress slower and 
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more doubtful* the ,more so as the ^igh immediate wages 

paid to imijrovers often compel . the employer to keep 
them on the kinds of work which they can do well. 

Even in the Cabinet .Trade, however, the prevalence of 
Migration must not be (\ver-estimatpd, common though it 
IS in East London and in the wholcj^de trade generally. Most 
of the higher-class firms, still retain some form t)f Regular 
Service, usually without a binding agreement, and even in 
East London j;here is a c'ertain amount of it, including some 
Indentured Apprenticeship. Again, some small firms take 
apprentices in yeturn for a small premium, and some, both 
large and small, without one. Moreover, the Jewish Board 
0^ Guardians are active in binding their boys to this trade, 
and the local Skilled Employment Associations are able to 
place a certain number in it. 

Similar conditions prevail in other branches of the Eurni- 
ture Trades, though in some of them Migration is not nearly 
so frequent. In Upholstery, for instance, the# proportion 
of workers engaged on better class work is kirger, and, being 
entirely handwork, it is so far better served by Regular 
Service or even Formal Apprenticeship, and machinery 
docs not exercise as great an influence as it. does in Cabinet- 
Making. Indeed, Bound Apprenticeship is sometinu^s con- 
tinued among Upholsterers by employers who have other- 
wise abandoned it. Still, there is some subdivision of pro- 
duct between good and cheap, and between laigc and small, 
work, and some firms confine themselves to a single line of 
goods. These tendencies ^fre not carried so far as they arc 
elsewhere, but they are sufficiently developed to ^cause 
appreciable usq to be made of the method of Migration, 
thpugh even in the wholesale trade, it is neither so frequent 
nor so necessary as in Cabinet-Makjng. 

The histories of a class of boys and young men bear^out 
this contention.^ Their mode of becoming Uplfolsterefs 
had been as follow^ ; — 


^ In these the compai.itive liequency witlf which a lad starts as 
an errand boy an^ works his way •up is worth noting. 
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1. Premiumed Apprentice fo/ Ijye ^years by* Skilled 
Employment Association. ^ 

II. Started with his father and had been in two jobs in 
hye years. ^ 

III. Apprenticed \yithctfit a pj^smium. 

IV. Started on an cMTind boy’s job, picked up a bit irf 

® three years and was then apprenticed elsewhere 
for a further three. 

V. Had served a five years’*' Apprenticeship with a 
West London firm and was working as an 
Improver. 

VI. Said he was apprenticed for two years (!), 

VI 1. Started learning as an errand boy and was intend- 
ing to make a move. 

VI Jl. Worked his way up in a single hrm after starting 
as an errand boy. 

IX. Started as an errand boy and became an unbound 
, apprentice. 

X and XL Apprentices indentured with a premium by 
the Jewish Board of Guardians. 

XI I . Apprenticed in Reading, from which place he came 
to London. 

XI II. , Going to be apprenticed shortly. 

XIV. Son of a Moulding Manufacturer Und going into this 

but studying Upholstery as well. 

Thus of these not more than three could fairly be de“ 
soribed as learning by Migrati(!;n. The presence of others 
apprenticed by injjtitiitions like the Jewish Guardians and 
of one or two from West-End firms has to be allowed for, but 
even so the number, whose Service was actually regular^ is 
significant. At the same time, there is undeniable evidence 
of th^ existence of Migration ; and this is likely to be far 
more cammon in those branches of the business which are 
not so well represented among the ftudents. It is the 
better-cHss boys who attend a Trade School, and they come, 
on the whole, freyn the better-class firms, add so their 
employment is more than usually regul'^r 
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Hence oveiLth^ tradSe as a whole, , the demand for the’ 
migratory improver 'is far greater than would appear from 
the instances just described. The Labour Exchanges may 
be quoted as showing this in their demand both for actual 
improvers and for boys able to do this or '' used to 
Moing " that, who are sucli, in fact-, if not m natne. In the 
roughest kinds of work, the stuff is simply knocked together, 
and there is sometimes little to teach, but some of the 
boys do learn enough to make them ambitious to learn 
more ; and the prevalence of casual cm])loyment and an 
irregular demand makes it necessary for some of them to be 
taken on and dismissed according to the state of trade. 
Ipdeed, two years at a Day Trade School previous to work 
in the shop is suggested partly to meet these circumstances, 
and })artly in order that the boy, instead of running wild, 
may start at their close with some little knowledge of the 
business and a clear idea of what he wants. Moreover, in a 
trade like this, those who begin with the idea of Migration 
may very well find that the shop they are jn can give them 
nearly all that they require, just as sometimes, where Regular 
Service prevails, circumstances may induce them to move 
about. 

The second great underlying cause of Migration is found 
in the “ grading '’of work within a single firm. Here it is 
not necessary that, as in the first case, the output of each 
business should be concentrated upon a few articles, though 
this may sometimes be the case. Nor is there that com- 
plete specialization on to single machines, which produces a 
class of semi-skiUed workmen. What happens rather is 
that the production of a firm is divided up into a number of 
parts and graded according to the skill rei^uircd in each of 
tliem. Much of the work, therefore, does not need fully 
trained hands : and so is carried out* by a number of boys or 
youths in various stages of development, who ^re j^aid 
according to their ^alue. This is likely to happen where a 
great variety of machines of different degrees of complexity 
are in use,'*though that is not a* necessary condition of it. In 
any case, there is a great deal of work suited to improvers,” 
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•and they are given ample opportunity of^^vorkin^ their 
way up. ' 

It has already been pointed out that the {A'odominance 
of Regular Service in Engineering doec not extend to those 
concerns in which the scale of prockfetion or the character of 
the work render some forjn*of subdivision feasible, especially* 
those few ^hich are engaged in new construction upon a 
large scale. In heavy engineering, this has led to the em- 
ployment of a number of semi-skille(J machine-men, but some 
of the younger and more ambitious of therfi contrive to 
learn the trade by migrating as improvers. Of them an 
employer said that " there are a good marly in the trade, 
coming mostly from large firms where work is very much 
specialized.” 

It is in lighter engineering work, however, that the method 
of ” grading ” is found, and it is by no means confined to the 
larger firms. In the electrical branch both trade fluctua- 
tions and the irregularity of orders arc marked, whilst the 
work lends iTself to this practice. There are varying degrees 
of difficulty in it, and so there is a tendency to have a worker 
for each : and a number of grades of gradually increasing 
skill have thus grown up between the boy and the man. 
As one employer put it, ” our work is such that we get certain 
classes 6f it in which we only want a hand earning so much 
an hour and so we get an improver ” ; and as these vary in 
skill, a young feUow has the chance of improving his position 

• bit .by bit and of progressing from one to the other. Often, 
and perhaps usually, he will be paid his full value, and so 
must depend upon himself for what he learns. 

The* ordinary process of learning is more or less as follows. 
A lad, sometimes at fourteen, sometimes lafer, starts on a 
machine at the current rate of wage, beginning usually on 'a 
punch-ipress, and being faised as he wants more money to a 
d^illiag machine. For two or three years his work requires 

• little skill, but he gets to know his w^ about the shop. 
Next he wjU be promoted to the position of an improver at 
about per hour and start on some •more* elaborate 
job. The employer^ just quoted stated that some of his 
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boys scayed on with him, especially if they were promoted 
to the fitter’s bench, "and that others left to take improvers’ 
jobs elsewnere, wjiilst they themselves took them in 
from outside as they required them. Regular Service is thus 
replaced by a gradation of employment, which springs 
naturally out of the conditions qf production and wage- 
payment. Possibly the difference in the actual teaching 
given is not great, except for the liability to a constant 
change of firm. ^ 

Here, indeed, the most difficult problem is perhaps that of 
absorption. A good proportion of the lads can and do 
make their way into the trade : but the lighter electrical 
work probably takes more boys or youths than it can it.^elf 
find room for as men. Further, there are some processes 
in it which are little more than a superior kind of Blind 
Alley, in which the lightness and easiness of the work limits 
the highest wage obtainable to that of an improver or at 
best of a low-skilled adult. At the same time, sonae of 
them, as, for instance, the making of certain parts, tools and 
accessories, give knowledge and information enough to pro- 
vide a start in learning which could be continued elsewhere. 
Moreover, the number of learners in other parts of the trade 
is sometimes less than it requires, so that* some at least of 
the superabundant improvers in electrical work can find 
other positions to complete their education in, whilst its 
generally rapid expansion enables it to absorb more young 
workers than most other industries can. 

There are further examples of gradation in two important 
branches of wood-working, those of sawyers and wood-work- 
ing machinists and of French polishers, both of which have 
their services utilized in a number of tiades. With the 
former, the level of skill is more varied than among the 
joiners and cabinet-makers who use their products. ♦Partly 
owing to the danger involved and partly to the in^icaiiy of 
much of the mach’^ery, the best workers earn more than 
the men in these two crafts, but in other cases^ both the 
skill and the pay are much lower. 

As regards the training required, in(!eed, the trade falls 
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•and they are given ample opportunity ol^^vorkin^ their 
way up. ' 

It has already been pointed out that the {A'odominance 
of Regular Service in Engineering doec not extend to those 
concerns in which the scale of prockfetion or the character of 
the work render some forjn*of subdivision feasible, especially* 
those few ^hich are engaged in new construction upon a 
large scale. In heavy engineering, this has led to the em- 
ployment of a number of semi-skille(J machine-men, but some 
of the younger and more ambitious of therfi contrive to 
learn the trade by migrating as improvers. Of them an 
employer said that " there are a good marly in the trade, 
coming mostly from large firms where work is very much 
specialized.” 

It is in lighter engineering work, however, that the method 
of ” grading ” is found, and it is by no means confined to the 
larger firms. In the electrical branch both trade fluctua- 
tions and the irregularity of orders arc marked, whilst the 
work lends iTself to this practice. There are varying degrees 
of difficulty in it, and so there is a tendency to have a worker 
for each : and a number of grades of gradually increasing 
skill have thus grown up between the boy and the man. 
As one employer put it, ” our work is such that we get certain 
classes 6f it in which we only want a hand earning so much 
an hour and so we get an improver ” ; and as these vary in 
skill, a young feUow has the chance of improving his position 

• bit .by bit and of progressing from one to the other. Often, 
and perhaps usually, he will be paid his full value, and so 
must depend upon himself for what he learns. 

The* ordinary process of learning is more or less as follows. 
A lad, sometimes at fourteen, sometimes lafer, starts on a 
machine at the current rate of wage, beginning usually on 'a 
punch-ipress, and being faised as he wants more money to a 
d^illiag machine. For two or three years his work requires 

• little skill, but he gets to know his w^ about the shop. 
Next he wjU be promoted to the position of an improver at 
about per hour and start on some •more* elaborate 
job. The employer^ just quoted stated that some of his 
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apply m botB^ though Ihe latter’s work is rather more skilled 

and its conditions more regular. French polishing in parti- 
cular is often descr’ked as being done by women and girls 
only, or by unskilled boy labour ; but this is an exaggera- 
tion. Undoubtedly muOh of tl^^ latter is employed on tlie 
Mess skilled jobs, but it is also on these that* women and 
girls are being introduced, with tlie result that on tlie 
average the skill of the men who work at the business 
has rather increased than diminished, h'oi the same reason 
the amount of Blind Alley work has betai reduced, so that 
the excess of young boys entcu'ing it is not so great as it was. 
Thus to the biAk of them polishing offers a detinite opening 
^nd demands from them a fair or even sometimes a high 
level of skill. Its iriegular character and the ])revalence of 
casual employment are, however, against it. 

Here the gradation is unusually well marked. At ('ach stage 
which a lad reaches, there is a demand for boys to do just 
that kind of work, and so there is also when hi' l^as improved 
himself a little more. First, there is a ‘‘ Vey for polishers’ 
shop ” (i.e., to run errands and do odd jobs), tlu‘n “ boy to 
help polishers,” ‘‘ boy who knows a little jiolishmg,” ” boy 
who understands polishing,” and so on till the ” polisher’s 
improver ” is reached and linally tlu^ improver wl^o will 
do ” in lieu of a polisher. I'Fich job is a little better than 
the one that is left, a little worse than the one next taken. 
Actual Apprenticeship is rare and exi'cpt in the larger 
firms Regular Service is not common ; but, given proper 
organization, the existen('e*of such a seijuence would be si^me 
compensation for their absence. 

In the making of leather goods, again, this metfiod is 
often found. In the manufacture of hoofs and shoes, in- 
deed, the work as a rule is cither scuni-skilled or as in the 
Bespoke Trade so highly skilled as to require Regular 
Service, whilst in saddlery and harness-making swch boys 
as are taken are usually bound apprentices. But in the 
making of portmanteaux, trunks and bags, and of such 
smaller articles 3s purses, pocket-books^ and attache cases, 
it is common, though there is. also some Apprenticeship and 
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Regular Service. Thef(^ is, as usual, thq start* as an errand 
boy, the .learning to make a particular part and jthe demand 
for boys who can make “ straps and “ handles " and so on, 
then for the improver, and finally for, the one who “ will do ” 
instead of a^man. To,desiribe the method in full would 
only be repetition. '• . 

This concludes the consideration of those trades in which 
Migration is most prevalent, but in a number of others it 
stiU exists as a distinct and competihg process, side by side 
with the dominant one of Regular Service. In Silversmith- 
ing, indeed, the amount of it is considerabl<i owing to the 
existence both of subdivision and grading, and to the infre- 
quency of indentures and even of the more binding kind 
of verbal agreement. In Bookbinding there is a class of 
business which lies midway between the semi-skilled machine 
production and the very highly-skiUcd hand-binding, namely 
general jobbing work and vellum-binding. It is what one 
might caU ‘'•five-year ” work, that is skilled work in which 
the normal period of Apprenticeship would be five years, 
but where there is also some migration. A similar state of 
affairs is found in some of the metal trades, notably in 
Ironfounding. 

For the presence of conditions which particularly favour 
it is not necessary to the existence of Migration. Some- 
times, indeed, they render its frequent use probable or even 
, inevitabte ; but it can exist in their absence and, as in the 
case of House Building, can even play a very important 
paid, when such special circumstances are found only in a 
modified form. Moreover, general industrial conditions 
favour its presence to some extent in almost every trade. 
The rigidly binding agreement is falling into disfavour and, is 
being replaced largely by informal Regular Service. The 
latter leaves necessarily more loopholes for Migration than 
dbes the "former, and so in various ways it has come to take 
a distinct place in such employments a? mechanical engin- 
eering and art metal work. The thing caij be done, and if 
the boy gets discoiitented or the firm’s business slack, he 
moves, or is moved, on. Moreover, there are circum- 
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stances in which* after a time his in^jerests will really lie in 
going further afield, and some will enter a trade with the 
deliberate purpose of, doing so. 

Thus the area covered, by this method is a wide one, and 
^ from various sources it gets a coi/side/able proportion of boys 
to adopt it. For not only is it fmind where circumstances 
render it more or less necessary, but it is utilized by many lads 
who through their own or others’ faults have failed to master 
their trade entirely by Service and have to learn it, or com- 
plete the learning of it, in this way. Except for plumb- 
ing and gas-fitting, in which FoUowing-up prevails, it plays 
a big part in all the Building Trades. With a few excep- 
tions, notably Upholstery, it is in even more frequent use in 
the wood- working and furniture group, ^ and in sawmills 
and French Polishing it appears to be predominant. Other 
instances of its importance are to be found in parts of the 
engineering industry, and in the making of leather goods. 
Finally, it is found in existence to a smaller Extent even 
where Regular Service prevails, notably fn silversmithing, 
ironfounding and jobbing bookbinding. Like the latter, 
in short, it is frequently important, and present almost 
everywhere. It is, further, a method that is growing in 
popularity. ' 

1 The following return of the proportions of boys employed in 
various ways in London and in', the whole of the United Kingdom 
in the returns published in the Report into Earnings and. Hours of , 
Labour in the Building and Wood-working Trades in 1906 is inter- 
esting : - • ^ 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Following-Up, or Learning* P'ollow/ng Upon 
Labouring. 

Conditions leading to the Method of Folio wmg-Up— Brief Descrip- 
tion of it — Apparent Overlapping with, and Real Difference 
from, Methods previously described— Tendency of Following-Uf 
to create a Partial Blind Alley — 'rradcs and Numbers of work- 
people affected — Organization of Work in tliem 

Plumbing— The Start —Work as a Mate — His Duties— Learn- i 
ing about the Trade -Work as an Improver - Tllustrations— 
Frequency of Formal y\pprenticeship m Plumbing — Comparison 
of Apprenticeship and Followmg-Up. 

Conditions produced by Follow'ing-LJp in this trade — Tendency 
to a Partial I^ind Alley only slight -Mate’s W’ork provides 
a permanent livelihood— Danger of Overstocking the trade 
greater — Probably a reality- Opposition of some Plumbers to 
mates who attempt to rise — Danger of producing ill-trained men 
— Possibility that capable boys will remain mates all their lives. 

Fidlowmg-Up among Smiths— Heaviness of Work reduces 
number of boys — Apprenticeship less common — Dangers of 
Method less marked than in Plumbing. 

Following-Up where men and boys work in squads — Rivet- 
ting-^Method as working in Boiler-making— The Heater and the 
Carrier — Rivetters recruited from the latter — Conditions of the 
work and training — Other trai^es recruited in this way — 

* Training of the Platers. 

Extent of Migration during Learning — Attempt of Unions 
to* enforce five years' continuous service m a single firm — • 
Trade a Partial •Blind Alley, possessing a dual character as such — 
Tendency to a Reserve of Boy Labour — Other Branches tof 
Rivetting. 

Followmg-Up in Smaller Trades — Leather-Splitting : a 
marked Partial Blind Alley — Attempts to provide for those 
displaced — Wire-Rope Weaving — Glass-Blowing— Acquirement 
of Bricklaying by labourers— Resemblarlte of this to Follow- 
ing-Upp apparent rather than real. 

Summing-up, as to character of trades wiiere Fpllowing-Up 
prevails and as tc^its dangers — Illustration from it of the need 
for a properly regulated scheme of training. 
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In some trades the method of jjroduction requires that 
the skilled man shall have a helper or assistant definitely 
attached to him, and the tie between them is very close 
indeed, since the latter ^is put to serve a particular man and 
him only. In other caSes a certain number of mechanics 
* and assistants form a squad ; and frequently these men are en- 
gaged and dismissed at the same time. The plurAber and his 
mate, the smith and his hammerman, look for jobs together, 
and a foreman would tctke on both if he took on either, as he 
would a squad of rivetters in Boilermaking, whilst a brick- 
layer and his labourer would usually be engaged as two 
separate individuals. Moreover the tie is a close one in 
smother sense, namely, that the helper comes into such direct 
contact with the actual work that he can hardly fail to 
learn how it is all done, and can use this as a starting-point 
to get hold of the tools and so follow-up " and acquire 
the trade. Many of the helpers are grown men, but a good 
proportion of them arc youths, though not yoyng boys, as 
the work is often too heavy for them. , 

Thus there grows up a third distinct method of learning 
a trade. It may be designated “ Following-Up " or Learning 
following upon Labouring, and is roughly as follows. A boy 
or youth works with his man or squad for a number, of years 
either as a labourer or helper. He is not there to learn. 
His business is to assist the man to do his own work. But 
in so doing, even if he does not actually handle the tools, 
he acquires and, if he has any* capacity at all, can hardly ' 
help acquiring, a knowledge of their uses and of the pro- 
cesses and of the way in which th(^y are carried out. 
Thus on the one hand he will probably get very little oppor- 
tunity of actually doing a man's work, and* on the other will 
obtain a clear view of the trade from the inside. Eventually, 
however, he finds an opportunity to get a start for himself 
as an improver. Then in his further progress he may ‘stay 
in the same shop (K he may have to change over and over 
again before he is finished. A Master Plumber snmmed up 
the proce^ epigrammatically'as Bac^ Mate, Good Mate, 
Bad Plumber, Good Plumber ” : and in this and other cases 
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^here* the method is found, eveli bound* apprentices 
have to begin by servitig the first feW years of their time 
as mates to a Journeyman ; for in any pse a period of mere 
assistance must nearly [always come before that of actual 
work with the tools. / 

On the surface thei^ jrAy appfear to be some overlap- • 
ping between this and the* two methods already described, 
and curiously enough Formal Apprenticeship is unusually 
common in one or two of these t|;ades, more particularly 
in Plumbing. Apart from this, Following-Up' begins with 
a long period of employment in a single firm, that is to 
say as a mate, and often after a start with' the tools has 
been made, comes movement from firm to firm as an im- 
prover. Superficially, therefore, the process seems to be a 
combination of Service and Migration, varied by individual 
cases in which either the former is regular throughout or 
in which there is no period of continuous employment. 

The two things, however, are really very different. 
Even the iifiprover who is teaching himself or the youth 
who is working and learning is not in the position of a 
labourer or assistant to another person, but is actually using 
the tools, and acquiring by doing the work a certain part of 
the business of the mechanic. He and the apprentice are 
learning not only how it is done, but how to do it themselves. 
But the mate who is foUowing-up is primarily there to 
assist and serve another and he is kept to it. In this sense, 
in short, the apprentice or improver is clearly a learner 
from the very beginning, whilst in FoUowing-up a period 
of service as a mate or helper precedes the actual learning. 
In it, 'therefore, both the service and the migration are of a 
different order ;* and Following-up or LeaVning following 
upon Labouring rightly stands out as a method by itself. 
The vital fact is this, tlfat the boy or youth is there to assist 
t}ie man. By so doing he puts himself in a position to learn 
later on, but not till then does he actually do so. 

Under this method the number of boys or youths who are 
employed in a trade is apt to be greater than can find per- 
manent occupation* in it. Usually the proportion varies 
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from«one assistant* to »one tradesman, up to two to three or 
occasionally one to fchree. Now ev^A the latter, when it is a 
minimum required for the purpose of a trade and not a 
maximum to whicl^ employers are limited, introduces into 
it an excess of boys, whilst the others would cause the excess 
to be considerable. Individual occupations, ^however, are 
able to reduce or get rid of the surplus. Thus plumbers' 
mates and smiths’ hammermen have a definite occupation 
which can best be classed as semi-skilled work ; and many 
of them are grown men and only the residue youths attempt- 
ing to learn. Again in other cases jobs can be provided 
later on in other parts of the factory for some of the assist- 
ants. Hence the surplus is often small when it might 
'reasonably be expected to be large ; but some of the trades 
which comprise this group are undeniably employing far 
more boys than they can permanently absorb. 

This method is nothing like so common as Service or 
Migration. It is more or less confined to certain trades 
and is seldom found as a competing alternat>ve outside of 
them. The number of workpeople affedted is shown by 
the Census of 1901 to have been as follows : — 



[ County of 
London. 

1 1 

Outer 

London. 

1 

Greater 

London. 

Rest of 
England 
*and Wales 

Smiths and Strikers . . , 

8,11-} 

' 

4-619 


11^573 

Plumbers and Mates . 

1 8,582 

1 5-707 

14,289 

50,679 

Gasfitters and Mates . 

5 . 0^7 

2-720 

7.747 1 

9,369 ' 

Railway Engine Drivers, 





Stokers and Cleaners 

1 

4.697 

! 

4-679 

• 

9.376 

60,^07 

Total 

« 

20,419 

17.725 • 

44-144 

* 

242,928 


In addition to the above there are the boilermakers and 
the glass-blowers. A separate return for the former is iiot ^ 
available for London in the Census figures of 1911. In 1901 ^ 
there were aboyt 3,300 of them in the County of London and 

^ Partly estimated : Urban Districts only. 
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about 5>6 oo in Greater London. NoV is a sepJtrate feturn 
given for the glass-blov^rs, but they form the great bulk 
of the London glass workers, of whom, according^ to the last 
Census, there were 3,299 in the County of ‘London. For three 
smaller processes, those of tankmakefs, leather splitters, and 
wire rope weavers, sepai^al^e figures Vere not given in either 
Census. ^ 

The last three groups only employ a small number .of 
workers, the tankmakers being estiviated at from 250 to 
300 by Mr. Charles Looth in 1893, and probably do not 
much exceed that number now. The leather splitters likewise 
are probably not more than a few hundreds, and the wire-rope 
weavers are but a small portion of the 1,500 odd wire-workers^ 
shown to be employed in London. The means by which in 
Bakeries men rise from being Third Hands to be Second and 
eventually First Hands, and those by which bricklayers’ 
labourers acquire bricklaying, bear some resemblance to 
“ Following-Up ” ; but for reasons that will be given later 
they cannot Hghtly be classed with it. 

The actual organization of the work varies. Most fre- 
quently men act m pairs -smiths and hammermen,^ 
plumbers and mates, leather splitters and assistants. 
In Boiler and Taid^ Making, however, and in any form of 
rivetting* squads of four or live are usual, composed of one 
or two rivetters, one holder-up, and two boys, or in some 
cases only one. Glass-Blowing is carried out by Chairs of 
four, of which the junior members are, or may be, boys, and 
in Wire-Rope Weaving the man rn,anage^ the machine, with 
one 'or two of them as watchers-out.” The different 
methods of working vary considerably, and for this 
reason a detailed description of them may b6 helpful. 

On the whole the operation of the system is seen mosf 
clearly m the case of the •plumber, to which that of the gas- 
fittpr bears considerable resemblance, except that the work 
"^of the latter requires that the mate shall l^imself sometimes 
• use the toojs. In both the mate is a semi-skilled man, so 

, • » 

^ In the larger works, there are often several hammermen to one 
fire, but this is not common in London. 
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that ^ boy* has to make himself re^isonably competent as 
^uch before he can get taken on in ’the better firms. Again, 
the work i^ mostly , heavy, and so in the bigger ones a start 
before sixteen or seventeen is unlikely. It can be made 
earlier, however, in some of tli<e small jobbing shops where 
only lighter work is done and le^is skill and knowledge are 
required in the mate. These 'facts also accoiint for the 
disfavour with which young apprentices are, not unnaturally, 
regarded by some of the plumbers. The man who has only 
an apprentice boy of fourteen, instead of a grown man, 
is very much more handicapped than one who has a youth 
of seventeen or eighteen, even though the latter may not 
be fully efficient. 

First of all, therefore, the boy or youth must acquire 
sufficient competence as a male to enable him to get em- 
ployment as such in an ordinary firm. To do this he gets a 
relative or a friend to put him up to things a bit, or goes into a 
small shop as odd boy where he knocks about for a year or 
two and, from sweeping up, comes to help^the men generally, 
and later, if the work is light and easy, to serve one of them. 
At sixteen or seventeen he goes, it he can, to a big firm and 
gets taken on as a mate. He will start there at from '^d, 
or '^\d. up to 4td. or ^d, an hour and will reach the full mate’s 
wage (yd. per hour) after about two years. 

His work is now varied and requires both strength and 
intelligence. He has to hold the tools and pass each one 
as required— in itself no light 'task owing to their numbet‘ 
and variety. Certain ofdhem, those used for wiping.^ for 
instance, he has to treat in the fire and keep at the right 
heat — an important and difficult matter. When dfints in 
the piping are’ being straightened he has 'to help draw the 
mandrils and bobbins through them, and to hold the pipes 
whilst they are being bent by the plumber. When tirass is 
used he has to prepare it for receiving the solder, ^nd'*when 
the piping is being fitted on the building, he has to carry ' 
it and hold it in position. 

In doing his vVork the ordinary mate will not have to use 
the tools at all, but he does require a certain amount of 
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sldll. In its course, moreover, he can *hardly heip getthig an 
intimate knowledge of the tools and their uses and of how 
it is all being done, besides carrying out^certain preliminary 
processes. Short of actually doing a mechanic’s work, 
therefore, he learns all about the tradfe, and indeed may get a 
thorough insight into it*. , 'Aus if ‘his plumber is a good « 
man, he is J3etter served so far than many an apprentice 
elsewhere who goes straight to the bench. In any case a 
smart chap can hardly help learning; enough to enable him 
to go and practise the actual processes for himsdf in a Trade 
School, which he should do whilst he is still working as a 
mate, and during this time many will also acquire a set of 
tools with which to start as improvers. Many jobs, indeed, 
like the “ wiping of joints,” can be carried out in the Schools, 
so that at them the mate can practise for himself of an 
evening some of the things which he has seen his plumber 
do during the day. Thus one foreman said : ‘'You can see 
lads at the Technical Schools any evening of the week doing 
ordinary pluTnbers’ work, wiping joints, beating out sheet- 
lead, and so on.” This, of course, is only a beginning, and 
some years of actual work in the shop will be required to 
attain proficiency ; but it does make a start easier. Another 
advantage possessed by learners in plumbing consists in 
the shortness of the hours recognized in the London Dis- 
trict, namely forty-seven in summer and forty-four in winter ; 
and these give them almost exceptional opportunities for 
•attendance at classes. 

Thus the time comes when the; mate feels competent to 
start for himself, and so soon as an opportunity occurs, he 
goes out and takes his first job as an improver. He now has 
a mate of his owm Usually he will proceed t(3 another firm, 
as many plumbers do not look with favour on their mat^ 
taking up their work. Often a small shop doing general 
repaifs or light work, or else one that is specializing on certain 
• branches, is the first venture. Either o^ these can usually 
find room for an improver. He is taken on at a price and 
put off when not wanted or not able to earn%t. Some work 
their way up to their full money in their first improver’s 
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job. ' Othex's will mike several changes, and learri a little' 
more at each place. ’ They may mike competent plumbers, 
or they mhy not, but they seldom or never go back to a 
mate’s job. And as already stated, the method of learning 
is much the same, evt^n where there is an Apprenticeship or 
Agreement. The apprentice wil,l work as a mate for some 
years and will only be given the' tools in his lasj^ year or two. 

It may again be worth while to quote a few industrial 
histories. 

Aristides'^ (aged 2j) is tlie son of a plumber. He went 
into the trade because he himself took a fancy for it, as his 
father had n^ special idea of putting him to it. He began 
with a year as office boy in a plumbing firm at 8 s. a week, and 
for the next year worked with it for 12s. as plumber’s boy. 
He then moved to another shop where he got ^d. per hour, ' 
and was there for fifteen months. After this he worked for 
three months at When this job was finished he was 
out for six weeks, and then got taken on under the L.C.C. 
as mate to a Union workman at jd. per hour— -the full rate 
for a mate. This man would not allow liim any chance to 
learn, and if he picked up the tools told him to put them 
down. What he did, however, was to see how each job was 
done and then " come up here,” ^ and practise it. He found 
that Non-Society men were the same. They would let him 
do nothing but wait upon them. After nearly two years he 
lost this job through spraining his ankle, and then got one 
or two short ones as a mate in small firms. Then 'he started 
as an improver. His fir^t job produced ()d. per hour. He 
was dismissed for slackness, and after a fortnight got another 
job for lod. per hour. In the former both the walking fore- 
man and tht^ foreman of the job gave 'him a little help. 
'In one of these firms there were five other improvers like 
himself, and about half of the mdtes were young men who 
were not getting the full money, and several of them \yere 
trying to learn t];ie trade. The second of these jobs came 
to an end after three months. Since then he ,has worked* 

, I 

^ The names, of course, are^ imaginary. 

2 I.e., to the Trade School. 
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on temporary jobs for Bjiilders who do pot keep a plumber 

regularly employed, usually having a week or l^wo out of 
work in between. In one of these ke worked for six 
months at io\d. per hour, and in another, lasting about the 
same time, he got the fpll iiponey, When I saw him 
he was still doing this sorl* gf work, as he was unable to get 
regular employment. 

Brasidas^ left School at 14 L His father was at one time 
a carpenter and then a policeman, but has sipce retired. 
He began with three years in a Tramway Engineer’s Office, 
hoping to become a clerk. He then tried for, a position to 
be trained as a Sanitary Inspector, but failed to obtain it, 
and was advised to become a plumber and work his way • 
^ up to it. When I saw him he had been six years at this, 
five as a mate and one as an improver. He has worked 
for five shops altogether and moved backwards and forwards 
between them. He began with eighteen months with a 
Sanitary Engipeering firm for ^d. per hour and was dismissed 
for slackness. Afti?r three weeks he got a job at per 
hour and in time raised his wages first to bd. and then to jd. 
He was usually out for about a fortnight at the end of each 
job. In his first improver’s place he got M. and was there 
for three, months, but in his next he accepted bid. on the 
understanding that he should be taught estimating and 
measuring, and when I saw him had worked there regularly 
for nine pionths. The agreement was being pretty well 
observed. 

Cijicinnatus,! after nine years at*the trade, is still a mate. 
His father is a garde^ner. He left school at fourteen. It 
had alw*ays been his ambition to become a plumber, and a 
mate’s job was the first that presented itself. Business, how-^ 
ever, is so bad he would p hange if he could, though he likes 
the worl<. He was four years in his first job for a Master 
Buiide*r and Plumber and worked as mate to his employer’s 
son. He was the only boy there. His wages for each of the 
*four years \^ere 8s., los.bd., 13s. and i6s. re^ectively, and 
he was given the too^ and th^ chance to do the work as 
1 The names are, of course, imaginary, 
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opportunity offered^ there being understanding to that 
effect. With them he got regular employment. He always 
had the ambition*to get into a big shop, and eventually 
obtained a job in tlie one where he was when I saw him. He 
had been there nearly *^five yf;ars.^ For the first three he 
had worked for the firm in the (;oantry, and after that came 
back to London. For about twelve months he v» employed 
irregularly by them, being continually put off and losing 
about thirteen weeks ont of the fifty-two. He started at 4 W. 
per hour and when I saw him was getting 5 it/., which is not 
the full mate’^ money. He finds he has been very much kept 
back, and that the men are mostly hostile to those who, like 
» himself, are trying to get into the trade in this way. Some 
men will do all they can to prevent them doing so, whilst the 
preference given to the sons of the plumbers employed by 
the firm, or to those who have influence behind them, keeps 
the others back. When I saw him he was intending to try 
his luck with the foreman to get a start as pn improver, 
and to go elsewhere if he failed. There„were some twenty 
improvers employed by this firm. 

Curiously enough Plumbing shows a greater tendency 
towards Formal Apprenticeship than any other branch of 
the Building Trades. The growing realization of _^tlie needs 
of public health and sound sanitation has led to special atten- 
tion being paid to the question of the training of plumbers. 
This has resulted in movements for the Registration of 
Plumbers and for the revival o*f Apprenticeship among then! 
and in both of them the Plumbers’ C'ompany has been arrive. 
On the other hand the method of Follo\ying-Up, the organiza- 
tion of the trade, the short working hours and the position of 
the Trade Schools render indentures to son\e extent less neces- 
sary. The long period as a mate, too, keeps the learner under 
better control during his earlier years at the time when such 
control is most necessary, and so checks the tend^ncy'^to run 
wild that is often k)und among improvers. Moreover for the 
first few years of his time a lad’s work will be much the same, 
whether^he is’ an apprentice or not.^ From the learner’s 
point of view also, the advantages of being bound are less 
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he was given the too^ and th^ chance to do the work as 
1 The names are, of course, imaginary, 
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smaller firms, the Sanitary Engineef:b and similar businesses. 

Finally yie question arises how far those who enter the 
trade by this means can get permanent employment at it, 
and whether it is actually a Partial Blind Alley, as it would 
be if all the mates wereVactual as well as potential learners. 
Allowance must be made, howe\^er, for the facts that a 
considerable proportion of the mates are grown men who 
are likely to remain as they are, and that the occupation of a 
mate is a sqmi-skilled one requiring considerable strength, 
and thus provides a man’s livelihood. Hence, if the pro- 
portion of grown mates were sufficiently large, there would 
be room for all the youths who desired to do so to enter 
•the trade as skilled plumbers, without any danger of over- 
stocking. 

A study of recent censuses suggests that normally there 
is some, though not a marked, surplus of youths between 17 
and 20 ; but a greater and more real danger is that of an excess 
of adult men. Many of the younger, and some, of the older, 
mates aim at making themselves plumbers, and even if 
they fail to become competent, seldom go back to their old 
position, so that the trade contains a number of inferior 
mechanics who are ‘‘ good mates spoil^.” Further there 
is no real check on the number who try to enter it, and so 
the presence of many young mates may mean more 
potential plumbers than it can hold. Again, when there 
is an excess in the upper grade, a similar om; is likely^ 
to result in the lower, since each plumber must have his 
mate. Thus instead of h proportion of the younger anen 
being turned off altogether at an early age, there is the 
danger of a qiorc or less general shortage of employment 
for all. The returns of the Plumbers’ Union in London 
have for the last ten years shown, an excessive rate of un- 
employment in good years and bad alike. Compared with 
the rest of the Building Trades, Plumbing is not \«ry ^lighly 
seasonal, so thaUthis high percentage of unemployment 
is the more ren^arkable. No doubt it is due in part to other 
causes, tut, nevertheless, the tendePoCy to overstock the 
trade is largely responsible .for it. 
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Moreover Following-i:y has undoubtedly helped to produce 
a class of half-trained and casually employed plumbers, 
though this result is not so serious as it rometimes is in the 
case of Migration. The ever-present dafiger of overstocking 
has led some of the men to attempt to keep back the mates, 
and has somctWes prevent>e(^ all but the most persistent from * 
learning thc^work properly. Secondly, the special chances 
which it still provides have called into it a number of men 
who lack the capacity to acquire K, thus adding to the 
number of “good mates gone wrong'’ who only make 
inefficient mechanics. Finally the long prelii^pinary period 
of labouring renders them less able and less willing to leave 
it than the younger boys who spend their youth about some # 
other industries. 

Thus the trade as a whole shows a comparatively slight 
tendency to turn off boy labour at the close of adolescence, 
but is a])t to suffer from a general over-supply of adults, 
accompanied^frequently by the growth of a class of casual, 
because inefficiently taught, workmen. In the opposite 
direction there is a danger of keeping in its lower ranks 
those who arc fit for something better. At present boys 
of real ability may remain mates all their lives from one 
cause oiqanother, Veal lack of opportunity, want of confi- 
dence in themselves, opposition from tlic journeymen and 
so on. Entering the trade and finding their way barred, 
they either fear to leave it or are attracted by the certainty 
that is still theirs, and thus there is a further waste of good 
mat(^rial. In other words, the trade may not act directly 
as a Blind Alley, but ^appears to produce other consequences 
that are no less harmful. 

With the smiths conditions are very similar, but the 
undesirable results of Following-up arc less in evidence. 
Their trkde has three chief branches, those of Engineers', 
Builders’, jnd Coach Smiths’, between which there does not 
""appear to be much interchange, though the methods of 
'working are similar. Methods of teaching are much the 
same as with plumt^rs, except that Apprenticeships and 
other definite engagements are less common. They are 
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found mostly in some of the big^el* shops, where Regular 
Service of ^ome kind is general in all departments. Thus 
the Ship-Repairing*firms have a rigidly interpreted informal 
agreement. Normally, youths serve for some years as 
hammermen, and during this time may learn ^vice-work as 
well. Then they get on to a squall fire " as improvers, 
probably in another firm, and work alone at"*it witlioiit 
an assistant. An influence hostile to Apprenticeship or 
even Regul^v* Service, tvhich is absent in the case of plumb- 
ing, is that the teaching of an apprentice often means the 
laying down (if an extra fire, which in many cases is impos- 
sible. The big shops are often able to keep special fires 
•to which a lad can be raised, but the small ones cannot do 
this, and the only alternative would be to dismiss a competent 
man to make room for the learner. Thus, not only are 
fewer apprentices taken, but a young hammerman is more 
likely to have to move into a new firm before he can get a 
start as an improver. • 

Again, Smithing is a trade in which the question of strength 
is of even greater importance than in Plumbing, and hence 
young boys are not sought after. Thus they must wait 
till they are seventeen or eighteen, or go, to a place where 
light work is done. ‘‘ Boys arc of no use to me,’' said one 
foreman ; “ it wants a strong chap of eighteen or nineteen to 
manage the hammers, vSo I take on a young fellow of that 
age at about 3(f. an hour, accorcling to what he is v^orth. If, 
he has been at a small firm where they take boys, which 
is best, he will get or scT. Many little shops employ them 
and pay them a few shillings a week, so that this represents 
a fine rise to th^m," The case of the young turner’s improver 
described in a previous chapter is another illustration of 
this process. The hammerman is iu the same close pontact 
with the work as the plumber's mate, and sometime;^ has 
the further advantage of getting certain small pArts of*it 
to do for himself.® 

The dangers ^f Partial Blind Alley employment appear 
to be far fess here, for the Census returns shows a deficiency 
both of boys and youths. Again, the strength required 

K, 
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by the hammermen reduces the proportion of youths amon^ 
them who have ambitions to learn and increases that oi 
grown men who find a permanent livelihood at hammering. 
Nor is there any definite evidence th^t this trade as a whole 
contains an excess either of smith's or hammermen. The 
greatest dangers are the ^.Towth, as with the plumbers, ol 
a class ot nalf-taught mechanics, and the possibility that 
some who are fit for a smith’s job will remain assistants all 
their lives. ^ ^ 

Learning by “ Following-up,” however, is not confined to 
occupations in which a man and a boy work together in a pair. 
On the contrary, it is from Boilermaking, in which they 
are employed in squads of four or five, that the name i? 
taken. In them the ” rivet boys ” who serve the men are 
said to ” follow-up the trade.” The method applies chiefly 
to Rivetting and Holding-up, many platers and angle- 
smiths learning their business in other ways. Nor is rivet- 
ters’ work confined to the actual making of boilers. Their 
Union, the Boilermakers’ and Iron and Steel Shipbuilders’ 
Society, covers boilermaking, iron and steel shipbuilding, 
and bridge, girder, pontoon, tank and gasometer making. 
And in nearly ajl of these the rivetter is employed. The 
method of Following-up, however, is most important 
in reference to Boiler and Tank Making. The former 
employs angle-smith, plater, rivetter, caulker and holder- 
up, and also a semi-skilled class of drillers, but in the London 
repair work the same person often acts both as rivetter 
and caulker. 

In Rivetting the “squad” normally consists of five persons 
— two rivetters, one holder-up, and two boys (a heater and 
a carrier). The former drive in the rivets which are brought 
to thefn red-hot from the fire by the boys, and the holder- 
up |:iolds the plates in position during the process. Of the 
boys the younger heats the rivets at the fire, and the older 
one carries them from it to the boiler oe tank. This is the 
normal number in Boilermaking. In the lighter tank 
work the squad consists as a rule of three only, rivetter, 
holder-up and boy. Again, m some cases the use of the 
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hydraulic blast displaces the boy art* the fire, but where, as 
in ship-rep^ring, the rivets have to be carried some distance, 
several carriers ma^ be needed to each squad. 

The rivet-heater is .usually a boy of from fourteen to 
sixteen, who starts at th 4 earlier age* at 8s. or 9s; a week. At 
^ sixteen he either becomes a carrier or leaves the trade, and 
this proves the first crisis in his fate. If he passes through 
it safely and becomes a carrier at 3s. a day, his chances of 
learning the; business •are increased, though all the carriers 
do not do so. The rule of the Boilermakers' Society requires 
apprentices to«enter it not later than sixteen, and in London, 
where they are very few, the taking of a carrier’s job marks 
•a definite step up the ladder, though as yet the position is 
not quite assured. 

The lad’s duty now consists in taking the rivets from the 
fire and placing them in the holes in the plates already made 
by the drillers for the purpose. This is responsible work, 
since it is important to keep the rivets at th« right heat 
and get them in position smartly. A got)d or bad carrier 
may, indeed, involve an enormous difference in the amount 
of labour entailed on the rivetter by a day’s work. Hence 
some of them earn very good money, getting 3s. a day after 
a short time, and even more on piece-work. It -is from 
this job, therefore, that a boy follows-up the trade. The 
Union rules lay it down that he shall serve for five years 
continuously, starting not later than sixteen, and. that he , 
may be allowed a year more to get his full money in the shop 
in which he is working ; ai!d they make special provision* for 
cases where his time docs not end until after he is twenty-one. 

There is not.here, as with smiths and plumbers, the same 
definite change from the position of assistant to that of 
improver. The carrier’s position as a learner gets reeggnized 
sooner or later, and he is given opportunities to learr^ If 
he is definitely apprenticed or the son of a member of tfie 
Union, the men la}^hemselves out to see that he gets taught, 
whilst the Society itself appears to take special care of its 
young workers. Strength also plays a yery important part 
in this trade, and as his physical powers develop, a boy can 
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start on a man’s work with comparative ease. So he asks 
the holder-up to give him a try, and, if it is coi>venient, he 
gets a chance to do a bit of this. Or when caulking and chip- 
ping are being done, the foreman lets him have the tools 
and go round with the ^caulkers. So he gradually comes to 
learn the business, or '' go^s the tools into his hands ” as 
the phrase is, and when a vacancy occurs, either as holder- 
up or second rivetter, he is put to fill it. 

Moreover, the rules of the trade allow the learner -or 
apprentice not merely to follow it up in this way to the 
extent of becoming a holder-up or a rivetter, Jxit to progress 
from one job to another till he reaches the highest positions. 
Thus from holding-up he can rise to be first a plater and 
finally an angle-smith. Others will go straight to rivetting 
without first working as holders-up, whilst the less capable 
never progress beyond this, the lowest of the skilled branches 
of the trade, in which they get 39s. a week, as against the 
45s. and 48S0 respectively of the rivettcrs and platers. Angle- 
smiths get even -more. 

Unlike the rivetters, however, the platers do not acquire 
the trade only by this method. Their duty is to mark 
off the plates, se^ to the cutting and shaping of them, and 
place them in position for the rivetters : and to some extent 
they are recruited from boys who have worked with them 
from the very beginning. These are taken on to make them- 
selves generally useful, often with the idea of learning later 
on. If so, they are usually put to assist the marker-off, 
and after a few years the foremah takes them under his own 
contrpl and gives them small jobs of cutting and shaping to 
do, and after this they gradually acquire tl^e trade. They 
are learning, therefore, not by Following-up, but by inforn)al 
Regular Service, and q good proportion of London platers 
havj started in this way. Similarly, the small and select 
body of angle-smiths are partly recruited directly. 

Migration from one firm to another during the time the 
trade is being learnt is explicitly forbidden by the rules of 
the Society, which^lay down five years' continuous service 
as an apprentice and in a single firm, After its conclusion 
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a furtner year in wnicn to get full jnoney is given to those 
whose tim^ commenced before they were sixteen, but not 
to those who started later than this. For the latter special 
regulations have be(!n made. 

These rules appear to be stricjly carried out in the 
► Northern Shipyards, but exc^p<; perhaps \tdth platers, 
it is doubtful if the conditions of a repai^^g centre 
permit of their enforcement in London. Continuous 
work for five years, with some allowance for short stop- 
pages, is indeed more or less general, but service in a 
single firm cannot always be adhered to. Sometimes in- 
sistence upon it compels carriers to give up the attempt to 
Jearn, but in other cases they contrive to do so whilst working 
in different yards, and it would appear that service in 
a single squad is admitted as a substitute for service in a 
single yard. Conditions of work make changes from one 
firm to another a necessity for the men themselves, and 
therefore for the boys who work with them^ Moreover, 
apart from this, there appears to be a gc^od deal of casual 
migration and picking up of the trade in one firm after 
another. One foreman said that his experience was that 
after about five years from the time they started as carriers, 
all who showed sufficient competence were recognized as 
apprentices," and given a certain period to get their full 
money, and that the boys appear to be well looked after 
by the Union, 

The trade is undeniably a •Partial Blind Alley, more * 
particularly when the squad has a full complement of J:wo 
boys to three men. As such, however, it possesses a peculiar 
double character, some having to leave it as early as s'ixteen 
and others nof until some years later. Ifi the first place a 
large number are employed from fourteen till about sixteen 
as heaters, and from them the carriers are recruited. But 
all of the former cannot be absorbed, and a large pfop(frtiin 
have to seek other employment. At this age such is not 
very difficult to obtain, but the character of the rivet-heater’s 
job does not ajfpear to improve his ch|inces of good woi k 
elsewhere. 
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Thus, a preliminary w^eding-out of the boys is made, and 

those who remain become carriers ; but even sp it is not 
possible for all of them to stay permai?jently in the trade, 
though the proportion who do so is vcfy much larger than 
in the case of the heat(jrs. The progression of rivetters to 
plating somdwhat increase^ the number of openings, but 
against thL'-haveto be set the cases where a squad requires 
in(,L 0 than one carrier. The experience of different foremen 
va : .es. Some are able to find room dor practically all their 
carriers. Others have a marked excess over and above the 
number that they can find room for. Taken as a whole, 
there appears to be a small Lxeess, and some of them have 
to leave the trade. A few of those who do, get semi-skilled, 
work as drillers. 

Finally, the irregular character of much of the work lias 
the inevitable result of collecting a reserve of boy labour. 
Partly this is due to the action of speUs of unemployment 
in spoiling a boy's chances of learning. Short periods of 
it do not much jnilitate against him, but long-continued 
irregularity often makes it practically impossible to acquire 
the trade. Moreover, some firms get a number of lads waiting 
round their gates to be taken on when there is a rush, owing 
to the attractions of casual labour and high pay, Thus not 
only does the trade require more boys to do its business than 
it can absorb into its ranks as men, but it gets more than 
are really necessary to carry out the work. 

' The other branches of rivelting do not need detailed treat- 
merjjt, since the general conditiono remain much the same. 
With bridge- builders jobs are usually of longer duration, and 
the coliditions approximate rather to those of the building 
trades in which changes of job often occur onfy after a lapse 
of months. In the lighter Tank-making, squads appear to 
consist bf two men and one boy only, and many lads used 
toc follow, their fathers into it, and these obtained the best 
chances. It has, however, been largely i revolutionized by 
the development of machine-rivetting, which has not only 
reduced the amount of labour required, bht has brought 
it down to the leve\ of a semi-skilled process. Moreover, 
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Following-^p prevails, and illustrate the forms it takes, ac- 
cording as men and •boys work together in pairs or in squads. 
But it is worth while t(f consider some of the smaller processes 
which adopt the systerfi, since iji them the characteristics 
of a Partial Blind Alley are usually very ma];i;cd. That 
known as Leather-Splitting, which is applied to sheep's pelts 
and other light hides, /nay first be dealt with. To begin 
with, these *pass through the lime pits and then through 
the hands of the flesher.^ After this the inner and outer 
pelt have to* be separated, or in the technical phrase, 

^ split. This used formerly to be done by hand, and was a 
very highly-skilled process. It is now done upon a machine 
and requires considerably less skill, though good money can 
be made at it. Each machine is worked by a man assisted by 
a youth. The former puts in the pelt. This requires great 
care and accuracy, as otherwise it will be spoilt, and the work 
has also to be done very quickly. The youth Stands at the 
other side to pull out the separate pieces after they have 
passed through. He also has to pay great attention to his 
job, though it is not a skilled one. 2 

He starts at about sixteen years of age,* and is paid either 
at once, or very shortly, at the rate of ^d. per hour, but 
will not get much more until he leaves this job and be- 
comes a splitter, and grown men occasionally do the work . 
Thus the boy’s position is n©t dissimilar to thM of tho 
plumber's mate, but afte/ being raised to the front of the 
machine he would soon be able to do the man’s job.* He 
would, however, go more slowly for some time and, being 
paid piece-rafes, would earn less. . 

* Some firms make a great effort to keep on as many of 
their boys as possible, by promoting one or other ‘of them 
whenever a vacancy occurs on a machine or a ncw#)n(^ is 
laid down, but as^he London trade is not expanding rapidly, 

^ See Chap, 

- For a* general description of the Manufacture of light leather 
see Chap. vii. 
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the latter is not frequent. Hence the 'process is* to a father 
marked extent a Partial Blind Alley. The job itself lasts 
longer than many other blind alleys, howeve/, and the 
wage to be earned is considerably higher. Hence a youth 
can afford to stay in it till as late aj^, 'twcnty-two or twenty- 
three, and msny do so in j:he hope of a rise. As, therefore, . 
each boy s(ays in it five or six years, or even longer, the excess 
is correspondingly reduced. Secondly, the factories in 
which splitting is carried out contain a^number of semi-skilled 
processes into which those who cannot find places as splitters 
might be drafted. But though some of the employers fill 
such vacancies by promoting boys from other'departments, 

I was not able to get definite evidence that this was done in 
the case of the splitters’ helpers ; and in any case, when all 
allowance is made, not all of them can look for permanent 
employment in the same factory or even in any parts of the 
leather trade. 

Similar conditions exist in wire-rope weaving, whose pro- 
cesses and methods somewhat resemble those of the textile 
trades. The wire is first wound on to specially made bobbins, 
and then woven on small machines into strands, and these 
strands on larger ones into a rope. This is then taken into 
another shop to be finished. The finishing is essentially a 
skilled process, whilst the weavers earn up to 6s. a day on 
the biggest machines. 

Boys are employed in considerable numbers, coming 
into the works at about fifteen years of age to carry out 
the preliminary process of winding the wire on to the bob- 
bins.* The next step is to serve as look-out boy on the 
bigger ^machines, to' call the minder's attention to any 
flaw or breakage jn the wire. Many more kre employed 
than can find places as men, and a good number drift away 
to other ‘jobs or show no aptitude for this one. An attempt 
is usually made to find room for those who do. They con- 
" tinue at looking-out ” for some time, aqd are then put to 
» work a sma^Uer machine. In one large firm they are sent 
into a separate room where thqre is a man tc,ld off. to teach 
them, and those who ’have got into it may be taken to have 
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started dehmtely to learn the business. They woufd then 
wait their Turn to get on to a bigger machine. In this 
firm also some of tjae learners in the finishing department 
appear to have be^n selected from among the look-out 
boys. This, and the fact that cv^cry machine does not 
•require a boy, somewhat ‘reduces^ lilie excess, wWich is never- 
theless admitted to be considerable. 

Another small industry is that of Glass-Blowing. Here 
the work is usually don^ by a ‘‘ chair ” of four persons, com- 
posed of the maker, the most skilled man, two blowers or 
" servitors,” and a boy. In some of the best qualities an 
additional man, called a foot-maker, is also employed. 
JThe boy starts making himself generally useful, and gradu- 
ally rises to do the blowing, and sometimes from that to be 
a maker. Whether apprenticed or not, he begins as in other 
trades belonging to this group by being told off definitely 
to assist the other men. The number of learners or appren- 
tices is strictly limited by the rules of the men's Union, 
and so it is not every boy employed in^a "chair” who 
can enter the trade, but those who arc taught learn by 
" following-up ” from one position to another. 

This practically concludes the account of the trades which 
definitely belong to this group ; but the method of acquiring 
bricklaying resembles in so many ways that of Following- 
up that it is worth considering here, the more so as the 
numbers affected are large. Thus in 1911 bricklayers 
and bricklayers' labourers nurfibered about 15,000 in the * 
County of London and over 28,000 in Greater London, and 
these totals still showed a considerable drop compared with 
1901. Separate returns have not yet been given for 'brick- 
layers and labourers in the last census except in a few 
instances, but in 1901 the proportions in London were 
about 6 of the former to 5 of the latter. 

In this trade the provincial influx is large, ^nd^’itds 
mainly recruited from the younger labourers who obtain a 
knowledge of the simpler processes by observation, and 
then get hold df a trowel and start to lay bricks. Many 
of them have come in from agricultural districts, where 
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they may have done, some rough brick or ^'tone laying, 
and possess ambitions above those of the ordinary town 
labourer. 

The resemblance to the method o*f Following-up lies 
in this, that, by working as a labourer, serving a bricklayer, 
a man or b&y gets to kiiow liow to handle his trowel and* 
how to the easier parts. Much bricklaying is very 
simple work indeed, and in cheap suburban building or on 
some large plain job, an intelligent man can very easily do 
it and continue to do it for some time. If he comes to some- 
thing more difficult, or the contracts end, he gets sacked and 
goes off to find another place, and improves his knowledge 
a little in each situation till he can do all the ordinary work., 
Finer processes, such as gauge work and the cutting of 
cornices and arches, cannot be learnt in this way, but a 
Trade School will enable him to get an insight into them. 
The Bricklayers' Society, indeed, and many of the work- 
men look with strong disapproval on this means of learning, 
so that the woul(^l-be bricklayer has to go into small firms 
or suburban districts, or wherever the Union influence is 
not strong. 

Nevertheless the real resemblance to the method of Fol- 
lowing-up is but slight. The labourer often serves a single 
bricklayer, but is not attached to him in the way that a 
mate is to his plumber, nor are they, as a rule, engaged 
and dismissed in pairs. Thus, the bricklayer’s labourer 
‘ is occupied running up and down a ladder with a hod, mixing 
mortar, and so on. Fie does not come into very close contact 
with the actual work, nor does he, like the plumber's im- 
prover, start with a detailed knowledge of what all the 
processes of the trade are and how they ought to be done. 
He has simply seen how the simplest and easiest work 
is carried out, and when he begins to lay bricks, he has 
only '*the^ same sort of knowledge, though rather more of 
it, with which the joiner's glue-boy stae-ts at the bench. 

' His position, therefore, is rather that of the promoted 
shop or errand boy. He is assisted, hdweven, by the 
easiness of the simpler kinds of bricklaying and by the 
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amount of cheap building that is ^onc, in which builders 
often prefe^ a young, energetic chap who will get through 
the work quickly, i/ very roughly, and will be prepared to 
take wages little better than those of a labourer. 

Moreover, bricklaying is also, tliough not very often, 

• acquired by more normal metli^ids. There afe occasional 
Apprenticeships, and boys engaged about tli#’ building 
pick up the trade and work their way up, sometimes in 
the same linn, and som«timcs by moving about as improvers. 
This is really what the labourers are doing. They are not 
following up the trade, but are learning it by migration 
after a late start. Nearly all of them are young men, and 
*it should be added that of those who learn in this way many 
fail to become efficient bricklayers. 

To sum up, therefore, the method of Following-up applies 
to a group of occupations nearly all of which are skilled, 
though one or two are near the border-line that divides 
the skilled from the semi-skilled. It includes several large 
trades and a few smaller ones, nnd its saljcnt feature is the 
long preliminary service of the helper who, after this, raises 
himself to the position of a tradesman. The method is 
liable to danger from two alternative sources. Either it 
may create a Partial Blind Alley, or it niay cause a trade 
to become overstocked owing to the number of helpers who 
have attempted to rise. Sometimes both these evils arc 
found in existence side by side in the same trade, and at 
others, thanks to certain modifying conditions, they are"' 
both avoided. Other difficulties also arise. The helper, 
being a semi-skilled worker, has a definite occupation before 
him, even if he does not become a tradesman, but He may 
be tit for something better and yet never be anything 
more than an assistant. 

This group of trades, moreover, illustrates very i)v'ell the 
difference between the old technical idea of an Ii^derffuKed 
Apprenticeship and its underlying meaning. The former 
may even be inapplicable to some of them, though in others 
indentures are *Dy no means iinusual. In any case, many 
of them can be, and are, quite successfully learnt without a 
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. definite binding, or even without any kind of tigreement at 
all. But the underlying meaning of Apprenticeship com- 
prises the systematic regulation and control of t/ie teaching, 
of the teacher, and of the taught. K includes the right 
choice of a trade, the control over the conditions of instruc- 
tion, and the after-care «of the boys themselves. In this ' 
sense Foll^>,wing-up still requires an Apprenticeship System : 
and in some ways its special characteristics make the need 
greater and not less than it is elsewhcire. Such, for instance, 
is the result of the tendency to a Partial Blind Alley, and 
the frequent absence of an effective control by the employer. 
Similar arguments also hold good of Migration. Indeed, the 
more informal are the conditions of employment and learning,, 
the greater is the need of organization. In the form, there- 
fore, of a regulated and organized scheme of teaching, 
suited to modern needs and varying according to the require- 
ments of different industries, the Apprenticeship System 
is eternal. 
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The Picking up of Semi-Skilled Work. 

• 

Semi-Skilled I.aboiir an intermediate j^rade — Definition of it— -TIow it 
IS learnt ^ — Its Four Classes- -F/rs/ C/as5— Semi-Skilled Position 
due to Si?ecialization ot Processes— iMet hod ot Teaching — 
Tlirec Forms taken by it -Examples, the h'actory Poot Trade - 
Small number of young boys employed -Publishers’ Dookbind- 
ing — The Engineering Trades, heavy and light — Conditions 
producing this class less frequent in J.ondon than elsewhere- - 
Cither instances— High Skill required within a narrowHimit— 
Second Class --i\ moderate level of allround skill- -As a result of 
the natural character of a trade — Carmen — Navvies — Paviours — 
Printers’ Warehousemen and Cutters —As a result of only 
acciinrmg part of a trade — Due to strictly hmiti“d demand for 
higher-grade labour -Coach Painting — Di^.‘ to failure to learn 
the whole — House Painting. Third CVass— Considerable Caro 
and Responsibility involved — Some manual skill also required — 
Scaffolders-— Stationary Engine Drivers and Stokers — Crane- 
men- -Little or no manual skill required — laibourers m Chemical 
Works — Fourth Class — Mates or Assistants of Mechanics- 
Summary. 

Question whether general level of skill has decreased. — 
Reasons for holding that it has not — Influence of Semi-Skilled 
Labour, especially upon Boy Labour Problem — Late Age 
at which it IS entered — It is permanent and easy t(? acquire — • 
Definite Livelihood provided by it — Its capacity to meet in 
part the difficulties of Blind Abbey employment — Absolution 
of surplus boys in semi-skilled work — Done in a single Factory, 
as illustrated from the Manufacture of Light Leather — Dangers 
of Semi-Sl^illed Labour — Liable to encourage drifting and 
failure to learn — And to keep boys who aLe fit for something 
better — Need for Organization to embrace both skilled and 
semi-skilled labour and contrived to meet the special difficulties 
of both. 

Between the nechanic and the unskilled labourer there 
is an intermediate class of workmen. To this the name of * 
semi-skiltcd is given and modern developments of industry 
cause it to have a steadily increasing importance. It takes 
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a variety of forms and ©n the whole is growing at the expense, 
both of the grade above and of the grade b(dow it. It 
introduces into the question of Industrial Training problems 
and difficulties which differ somewhat irom those which we 
have hitherto been considering. 

It may be worth whilv to return for a moment to the 
detinitiorr.'v given in an earlier chapter. According to these, 
skilled work consists of all employments that '' require a 
long period of training, whether this is obtained under a 
dehnite contract or agreement and in a single firm, oi 
whether without any such agreement the worker is teaching 
himself his business in one or more firms.’’ Again unskilled 
labour " only possesses the minimum of skill and knowledge 
and therefore neither requires nor receives any definite 
period of training. Such knowledge as distinguishes a 
good from an inefficient unskilled labourer can be suffi- 
ciently acquired by practice alone.” This class, therefore, 
will not need definite treatment in reference to the training 
actually given to it, whilst semi-skilled labour will. For 
it ” includes those traders and processes which do not need 
a long period of education, but can be aecpiired in a com- 
paratively short time. Nevertheless they are distinguished 
from the third (unskilled) ('lass by the moderate level of 
knowledge, skill and power that they re{piirc.” Thus it is 
often possible to learn to do the actual work in a short time, 
but afterwards considerable practice is still necessary in 
order to obtain the speed <ind the accuiacy of the adult 
worker. I'he pace ot a youth is less and he is more liable 
to spoil what he does.^ 

To theteaching of this grade, therefore, the term ” picking- 

^ The following definition of a semi-skilled workman was given 
by Sir jknjamin Browne in his evidence before the Poor Law 
Comnnssion ; “ The semi-skilled man is a man who works a machine 
or does something of that sort, like the man who strikes for the 
blacksmith. He is a man who would not have tv^ serve an apprentice- 
ship, but he has picked up a certain amount of special skill which 
makes him worth more than his neighbour for the special work. 
In that class you include coalminers and navvies and all those men.” 
(Appendix, Vol. VIII. Question 86298. November 26, 1907). 
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up can conveniently be applied. ^*1 here is little regular 
teaching, n^r does a youth take a long period to acquire his 
work, even allowinf^for what he spends in perfecting himself 
at it. When he is ?oo^old for a boy’s job, or wants more 
money, or sees a chance*^ to bidter Ijimself. he gets on to a 
• new process and " picks *that up,”» Further tfie iTcniiting. 
of these occupations is not con lined to boys a’i<d youths, 
but, in factory employmiaits (specially, use is also made of 
adult labourers, partMcularly when considerable care, 
strength, or sense of responsd)ility is re([uircd. Again 
certain kinds pf work enable those who follow them to take 
up some semi-skilled job Thus Scalfoldiug is hugely the 
•monopoly of sailors ; soldiers sometiUKs have advantages 
for qualifying as carmen, and the nurm'roiis semi-skilk'd 
brush-hands engage^d in House Painting arc' rc'cruited (rom 
the failures of almost (wery otlu'r tiad(\ 

It is now possible* to distinguish betwc’e'U tlu* various 
classes into whuii semi-dulh'd labour can ho divided. 
Tht‘se are four in numbc'r. lurst tlu're the miUKnous 
specialized processes, which involve considerable skill 
within a very narrow range, and iiK'Uuh' (aM tain branches 
of the Engineering and Jdectiical Trade's, tlu' factory indus- 
try of Boot-Making, l^ublislua's’ (W’hoh'sale) Pxiokbiuding, 
some of the proces.ses of leather ManufaeTui (' and tin* 
Machine-Rivettingof Tanks and Boilers. Siuh spea ializa- 
tion is usually accom])ani(M by the use of a gia-al d('al of 
machinery. Secondly, there fire those ocaaipations which* 
may be called semi-skilled*/)u/' excellence, in that they always 
have been so, and have not recpiired the developuK'ut of 
machinery or of specialization to make them so.* They 
ijeed no more than a moderate general* level of manual 
skill and dexterity. With them may be grouped thos(? 
workers who are semi-skilled because they have onl^^ learnt 
part of a trade. For some trades do not necessitate Ui(‘ 
thorough all round training of all their hands. The best 
workmen receive it, but others either can, or must, be con- 
tent with* a lower level and a*knowled|^e of some paits only 
of the work. These, too, are usually the ea'^iest ones. In 
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this class come carmei^, navvies, warehousemen and cutters 
in the Printing Trades, and brush-hands in House and Coach 
Painting. Thirdly, there are jobs which may be placed in 
this grade on account of the responsibility and the often high 
degree of care and triisfworthiness -required of the workmen. 
Sometimes a certain amount of skill is also needed and 
somctimoY it is not. Such jobs include those of crane drivers, 
scaffolders, stationary engine drivers and stokers, a good 
many labourers in chemical works and so on. Lastly, 
there arc the men who are employed as mates or assistants 
to other workmen, as in some of the trades described in the 
last chapter. 

The general method of learning is much the same in nearly 
all these occupations, though there are differences of detail. 
The most important of them is that in some cases a boy’s 
job is distinctly preliminary to a man’s, and in others there is 
little or no connection between them and they may not be in 
the same department or even in the same factory. Usually, 
however, there i^ some sort of connection, if only a slight 
one, and many firms make a point of recruiting their semi- 
skilled workers from boys previously employed in other 
parts of their business. In any case a start is made on a 
boy’s job at the 'usual wage, which gradually increases till 
it reaches a maximum beyond which no rise will be given for 
that particular work ; and many boys will have moved to 
other situations before this point is reached. Those who 
remain will then contrive 'to get themselves promoted to 
sornething better and gradually- work their way up. 

Usually at about the age of i8 there is a definite break. 
The bt)y’s job has come to an end, the man’s job has not 
yet begun. In the former the boy has attained both his 
maximum usefulness and his maximum wage and the work 
allows bf no further advance. He has to leave it, therefore, 
and ^0 bnd himself something more suited to his years. 
Such a break, indeed, usually distinguishc.3 the semi-skilled ^ 
from the skilled worker; for in the life of the. latter this 

a 

1 An exception mustvbe made in the case of those who are mates or 
assistants of mechanics, 
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break either comes ^uch earlier orftioes not come at all. 
The former^pends his time onboy labour till this fails him, 
and when it does, he*jontrives by good luck or good manage- 
ment to get into a job ^n the intermediate grade. In it he 
remains, and after this point progresi is as described. The 
*new process is learnt in a few nv:)ftths or a year at most, 
and then the learner still needs to increase his speed and 
to perfect the accuracy and economy of his working. 

Such is the^ general method of “ picking-up ” semi-skilled 
work ; but differences in^detail justify the separate descrip- 
tion of individual trades. Semi-skilled occupations produced 
by specialization and the development of machine produc- 
tion fall into three classes- -those in which there is a pro- 
gression from an easier boy’s job to a more difficult man’s 
job, those in which boys employed about the factory are 
promoted to other work at a lower wage than is j)aid to a 
man, and thirdly those in which vacancies in the semi-skilled 
processes arc iilled by adult labourers. Examines may bo 
found in the Boot, Bookbinding and Emgineering 'frades 
respectively, whilst the Leather Trades afford an instance' 
of marked simplification, as well as specialization, in the 
processes, 

In the Boot Trade the field is divided between the skilh'd 
artisan who requires a long period of training and tlu' semi- 
skilled worker who does not. “ Bespoke ” work belongs 
mainly to the former, and in it the craft usually has to 
make a boot throughout. Wholesale factory production, 
on the other hand, is subchvided among a number of semi- 
skilled jobs, and there are a good mayy homeworkers of 
this grade, who work by hand. A clear line, however, 
cajinot always be drawn between hand and machine work, 
since one firm will put out processes which another^ keeps 
inside the factory. The extent of the subdivision also 
varies. Sometimes every little process has its leparatb 
worker, man, womfin or boy ; but on the whole this is 
not carried so far in London as in some other centres. There, 
whilst methods (differ, the norilial factory demands not the 
^ The trade term to describe 4:he skilled hand bootmaker. 
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most highly specialized worker, but a distinctly more capable 
hand who can carry out more than one job. 'phe result is a 
body of workers who are essentially semi-skilled, and each of 
whom has to get to know a nurpber of processes. Thus 
" training is hardly the right expression to apply, but rather 
experience. One man ^‘ets to know more sorts of work than 
another*, often at much cost and trouble to himself, moving 
about from place to place in order to do this and starting 
afresh each time at low wages.” ^ A certain type of firm, 
indeed, attempts to keep each pf its boys and men at a 
single thing in order to increase its hold .over them ; but 
more often a man is required to adapt himself to several. 

Employment as a youth commonly precedes employment 
as a man. Sometimes a chap begins as a lad ” about the fac- 
tory,” but usually he goes on sooner or later to some special 
boy’s job. Where the Team System prevails, the work is 
divided up among a number of men and boys, and some 
of the latter fill vacancies among the former. In such cases, 
however, the proportion of lower grade workers is too great 
to enable all to rise in this way, but of the rest some no 
doubt secure other positions in the factory. Even where 
the Team is not found, moreover, there are often boys’ 
jobs and men’s jobs, with the chance of a rise from one to 
the other ; and, speaking generally, the higher positions 
are filled largely by those who have started in the lower 
ones. , 

In this trade the simpfer processes are carried out more 
frequently by older youths of Sixteen and upwards than by 
younger boys. S.uch a late start, indeed, is a characteristic 
of much other semi-skilled work ; and those employed in 
this way are ybung labourers who are paid as such and t;ake 
their^ chance of getting better jobs afterwards. Frequently 
boys pure and simple are only employed in small numbers. 
‘‘‘ Memprefer,” said one employer, ” to take on a boy if they 
want one, show him what they want h^m to do, and let him 
go if he wishes to.” 

Similar, though not identical, conditions' prevail in 
a great deal of bookbinding. The trade has three branches 
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-high-class binding,. jobbing, and ]fiiblishers' work. The 
first two are\arricd out by hand and rociuirc all-round work- 
men. ■ Leather bindi^ig frequently need as full seven years' 
Apprenticeship, whilst jobbing necessitates a considerable, 
though shorter, period of learning, eith'er by Service or Migra- 
tion. In publishers’ work, however, books are turned out 
by the thousand, and subdivision has been carried very far. 
Hence in a few months a youth can learn enough of a certain 
process to be 4)ut on piefe-work, and after a further period 
of practice will be as fast as a man, and earn as good money. 

This bears mwch resemblance to the conditions of the Boot 
Trade, and once again it is experience rather than training 
that is needed ; but there does not appear to be the same 
gradation of boys’ and men’s jobs. Lads usually start 
** about the factory ” and make themselves generally useful 
in one of the departments until they are promoted to some 
b-anch of the trade. Otherwise a youth will probably be 
got in from outside to fill a vacancy. Moreovor the pro- 
cesses do not seem to be so minutely subdivided. Each one 
requires a moderate amount of skill, and so a boy who is put 
to one of them will ju’obably stay at it. Here again there 
appears to be some deficiency of younger Igids, though it is 
less marked than in the Boot Trade. 

Heavy Engineering affords the best example of the third 
method where labourers are taken '' off the floor ” to operate 
machines and work their way up^ A description of what is 
done in the North-h 2 ast of England is worth cpioting. 

“ In our trade, the semi-skilled man is the man who was on Aie 
floor, that is a shop labourer. If he is any g(?od at all, he is taken 
to a small mach^e, say a drilling machine : then if he is any 
goyd at that, he goes to a planing machine and so on to a slotting 
machine and other things, but not to lathe work usually. 
Planing, drilling and slotting are usually worked by semi- 
skilled men who get higher and higher wages. . . . They*get 
very good wages, not so good as the engineers, thougfi better 
than the labourer gets."^ 

Such coivlitioiw cannot apply so frequently in London 

^ f, 

^ Poor Law Commission : Evidence of Sir Benjamin Browne, 
Question 86^34. J^ovember 26, 1^7. 
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because of the small size of many firros and the ^varied work 
of others. But in a few large ones which ar^' engaged on 
■new construction vacancies on som^'^of the machines are 
filled from among the labourers. . It is probable also that 
boys working the punch-presses, screw-cutting and other 
semi-automatic machirlcs arc sometimes promoted in this 
way, eitncr directly or after a few years as shop labourers. 
Similarly, rivet-boys who fail to become rivetters are occa- 
sionally put to work as drillers. ' In the lighter electrical 
work, however, much of the machinery is operated by 
youths who gradually progress and either^ become fitters’ 
or turners’ improvers or get a semi-skilled man’s job else- 
where. 

All these processes show the same limitation in the scope of 
the work done by the individual man At his particular job 
he is often very highly >killed indeed. Thus, Sir Benjamin 
Browne told the Poor LawC'ommission, a number of them 
turn out hcautiful work, although they have not the same 
range of power' that the skilled man has. A semi-skilled 
man will work one mac'hine as well as a skilled man will. 
When that is not wanted, the skilh'd man will go to another 
wholly different, but th(‘ semi-skilled man cannot do it 
nearly so easily.” ^ His wages usually fall midway between 
those of the mechanic and the unskilled labourer, but in 
London, where specialization is often less marked, those 
of the higher grade of semi-skilled often approximate 
fairly closely to those of the artisan. In Engineering, 
for instance, the man who cah operate both the planing 
and slotting machines may get nearly as much as the fitter 
or turner. 

The less prominent, but probably more numerous, cfass 
from which skill of a moderate amount but of wider range is 
rec^uired, forms a permanent element in industrial life rather 
'than a special product of modern conditions. It has 
grown with its growth rather than b}^the displacement of 
other grades. Indeed it is more likely to have been itself 
displaced in certain cases by the development 'of machine 
1 Question 86333. 
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production., Semi-skijled workers ofitliis kind also fall into 
two classes. \Of these the first consists of men whose business 
requires a fairly wide^fange of competence and who have to 
learn the whole of it. ,Such are carmen, navvies, street 
paviours, printers’ warehousemen arAl cutters ^nd so on. 
The second is found in trades sucti as House and Coach 
Painting where besides the skilled men there arc others — 
usually the majority— who have only acquired a part of it. 

The carmaq is an excellent example of the first class 
Normally he is recruited from the vanguards, but not 
entirely, since Jioldicrs who have learnt to drive sometimes 
take up his work. Boys usually “ get on the vans ” as soon 
a«s they leave school. Many of them only remain at it for a 
year or two, and few or none remain vanguards for more than 
four years. ^ During this time they will probably j)ick up a 
little bit of driving — moving the van, for instance, a few 
doors further down the street, backing it in and out of the 
yard and so on, and by the age of eighteen their Avages will 
probably have risen to los. or 12s. a wc^T.- The next 
stage IS that of driving a light cart for a weekly wage of from 
15s. to 20S. This lasts about three years, and by the 
recent agreement between the Master Carmen’s Association 
and the National Transport Workers’ Federation the 
matter has been put on the following definite basis : — 
“ Cob and Pony Drivers, 12 cwt. vehicles, 15s., rising to 
20s. No lads under seventeen to^be employed." ^ 

^ “The average life of a van f>oy is four years,” Spencer J. Clil?b, 
Problems of Boy Life. , 

2 Some large concerns, notably the Railway Companies, Some 
big Stores and somt firms of Carters and Carmen C/)ntractors, try as 
fares possible to provide for their vanguards, and, where they have 
other departments into which they can be drafted, attain consider- 
able success in this. Elsewhere a good many have to leave the job 
and find another occupation, • 

^ Labour Gazette, August, 1911. The following were the fates of 
wages agreed upon for €armen : — 

One Horse Drivers D5 cwt. Light Singles) 225. per week'\ Overtime 
,, ,, • „ (fieavy Singles) •. . 275. ,, I 6 d. per 

Two Horse Drivers (50 cwt. Light Pairs) 2k?. * ,, j hour. 

n „ ^(Heavy Pairs) •. . 31s. „ j 
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If he has stayed iruithe business until he is eighteen or 
nineteen, the would-be carman probably rem^ms perman- 
ently at it, since those who drop out usually do so earlier. He 
next procures a man's job, and his further progress depends 
partly on circumstancves and largely upon his own abilities. 
His first rise will be to adight single van for which the mini- 
mum wage is now fixed at 225. a week, and some will remain 
at this. Others will attain to better paid positions and 
even to that of a four-horse carman. The heavy brewers' 
drays require the greatest skill, but their draymen appear to 
be a class apart, and to come chielly from o,iitside London. 

Other occupations of this kind are recruited in a similar 
way from boys and youths, or sometimes from adult un. 
skilled labourers. The navvies require some skill and a good 
physique, and piece-workers among them make high earnings. 
"Take the navvy," Sir Benjamin Browne told the Poor 
Law Commission, " you want to dig a hole somewhere ; 
if you get navvy and pay 4 s. 6d. a day he will dig the 
hole for half the* price a labourer would do it for at 35. a 
day, because he knows exactly how to dig a hole and use his 
spade and shovel." ^ In this job the strength needed 
prevents a boy doing the actual work, but on any big 
contract various young labourers arc employed, and these 
in time get hold of a spade and so gradually learn. 

The paviour is made in much the same way, as the follow- 
ing statement by the Engineer to a London Borough Council 
shows. " Young fellows start as labourers at per hour, 
an(;l if they are smart they will be given a little work to do 
if there is a pressure of work and will be promoted in time 
to the class we call improvers with an immediate rise of 
wages of \d, per hour, and after this rise gradually to the 
full rate." The comparatively high wages that are paid 

Three Horse Drivers 34s. per week I Overtime 

Four Hoi*se Drivers 38s. ,, /is. per hr. 

\ Overtime 

/first year 7s. ,, (jcf. perhr. 

Vanguards second year .... 8s. t ,, „ 

ithereaft'er , , . , . los. ,, ) ,, 

* Question 86298. 
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in it appear at first sight to preveiy, the classing of this 
employment as semi-skilled ; but against them must be 
set its seasonal character and the exposure to the weather 
that is involved. 

Mention may also be made of printers' warehousemen 
i!nd cutters. Their worlc has two branches *which are 
often performed by the same person. One consists of 
general warehouse work, and the other of folding and 
cutting paper, and, where magazines arc being bound, 
operating the 'wiring machine. A few firms adopt regular 
methods of teaching, and there are occasional Apprentice- 
ships for short periods and at a comparatively high rate 
qj. pay. Otherwise the whole thing is (juite haphazard. 
Numerous messengers are employed by large printing offices, 
and the smarter of these are put to help the men and in 
time get on to the bench and do a little cutting and so 
eventually pick up the job. One firm stated, however, that 
it had adopted a form of Apprenticeship owing to the bad 
effect that the more casual kind of emploj^pient had upon 
the boys. Warehousemen earn up to 32s. a week and cutters 
in the best firms as much as 36s. 

The conditions prevailing in trades where a portion only 
of the workers acquire the whole busines!>, are somewhat 
different and deserve detailed treatment. Sometimes there 
is only a limited demand for the higher grades of labour 
and a far bigger one for the lower, and at others this result 
is caused or accentuated by defective methods of teaching 
and recruiting. Cart and Van Painting provides an instai^ce 
of the former, and House Painting of the latter, each of 
them being in itself a skilled trade, but either requirirfg, or 
finding room f 5 r, a considerable amount of semi-skilled 
lab*our. 

In the former the painters proper are assisted by a much 
larger number of brush hands. ^ The latter payit •tha 
bottom of the vehi(ie throughout and the body except for 
the final coat or, in the technical phrase, “ finishing," which 

. • 

' A special class of heraldic decorators is® engaged upon such 
things as armorial^ bearings. • 
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is put on by the paint^f . He also does the more elaborate 
processes such as toning, glazing and so on. ^The painter 
gets from S^d. to ()d. per hour and the J^rush hands from 6d. 
to yd., the work as a whole being far more regular than that 
of the house painters dn the Building Trades. There is, 
moreover, a very definite division between the two grades.' 
Several brush hands are required to keep one painter busy 
and only a few of those who enter the trade can hope to 
reach his position. 

The painters, however, are recruited mainly from the 
brush hands. Apprenticeship is unusual. Jhe boy enters 
as an errand boy and his promotion depends upon his own 
capacity and to some extent upon the size of the shop, 
“ One of the two boys in my employ at painting,'’ said one 
employer, ‘‘ started like the others as an errand boy and 
gradually got to do the cleaning up of the vans ready for the 
painter, and then got hold of a brush and made himself 
into a very good little brush-hand as he is now." The 
majority of the ,men do not go further, but remain semi- 
skilled workers. So far, therefore, this method is simply 
that of teaching the easier half of a skilled trade, but 
from this point those who are to reach the higher grade 
can gradually work their way up.^ 

There is no such necessary distinction between different 
branches of House Painting, and in it, therefore, it is mainly 
lack of training that keeps certain persons to the less skilled 
portions of the work, in practice house painters fall 
roqghlyinto three grades — the hflghly skilled interior decor- 
ators, mostly of the West End Furnishing Houses, the 
ordinary house painters employed by the larger Builders 
and Contractors and by smaller firms of a good class, and 

1 The boy in question was expected by his employer to go further. 
“ If the chooses,” the latter added, ‘'to practise with his pencil 
in his spare time, at home, in the dinner hour and so on, and he 
shows he is up to the work, I will give him d chance at lining and 
make him into a painter. But he must show he can use the pencil 
first or the risk will be too great. He will, htwever,,have to go 
elsewhere as an imprever to finish, owing to the small size of my 
shop.” 
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the casual "brush hands engaged i^pon the rougher work. 

Membe^^ of the first class are recruited little if at all from 
among the ordinat^ house painters. They come mainly 
from the provinces. Such of them as are Londoners are 
trained with very considerable care. Either there is a 
Bound Apprenticeship or they^ are taken oif under their 
fathers. Their rate of pay varies from cy/. per# hour up- 
wards and some earn considerably more. In many ways, 
indeed, they resemble lU separate trade more nearly than a 
higher grade of labour within a trade, and their numbers 
are a small proportion of the London painters. 

The bulk of these belong to the other two classes. The 
ordinary House Painters reach a fair level of skill and earn 
8 or ()d. per hour, but are fre([uently out of work for a long 
time during the winter. Such of them as acquire their 
business in London have usually started as boys to assist 
the painters and make themselves useful, being sometimes 
taken on with their fathers. The learner, therefore, is 
really a young painter’s labourer and in tjme is put to clean 
the walls in preparation for the painting, and after this gives 
the first coat of paint or paints parts of the house where 
appearances do not matter much. Thus in time he becomes 
a painter. The abler of these men ought perhaps to rank 
as skilled workmen, though their wages are lower than 
those of other artisans in the Building Trades and their 
employment less regular, but the less capable must be 
regarded as semi-skilled. * * 

Below them come a very large number of casual and 
often low-skilled brush hands, who have picked up their 
business anyhow. They can often do little more than the 
jroughest and*easiest parts of it which arc very quickly learnt. 
As a result the trade has become the refuge for the failures 
of nearly every other. Ex-sailors are most frequently 
found in it and often work successfully at it, but tlraost 
every trade and «ven unskilled labour contribute recruits 
to it at one time or another. The Distress Committees, for^ 
instance, findV to be quite* a common thing for labourers 
to say that they either could do or had done painting. 
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Its seasonal character intensifies the difficulty. There is a 
severe winter slackness and even in bad years two periods 
of very heavy pressure from mid-MarcJi to May and in 
August and September. Each lasts iibout six or eight 
weeks. In London thejatter is the busiest of all, and so 
great is the pressure thato foremen 'are often compelled to ^ 
put on any labour they can get, and to keep on any man 
who has the least idea of handling a brush. Thus it is 
not difficult to pick up a slight knowledge of the rougher 
work ; and sufficient to provide a more or less precarious 
living is easily acquired. But the men who do this become 
at best semi-skilled and arc often hardly that. Many of 
them do not earn more than from 6^d. to 'jld. per hour and , 
some of them do not get more than a few days’ work in the 
week or a few months in the year. 

The third of the four chief branches of semi-skilled labour 
is made up of those who rank as such less in virtue of manual 
skill, than of the responsibility placed upon them and of 
the honesty and trustworthiness required of them. They 
have to exhibit, therefore, care and steadiness above the 
average, either in addition to, or in place of, such skill as they 
may or may not possess. Hence such employments are 
recruited almost entirely from grown men. The scaffolder, 
for instance, not only requires considerable dexterity in 
tying ropes and making knots, but since the safety of a 
number of other men depends upon it, his work has to be 
done with' very special care. ^ It is largely in the hands of 
ex-sailors whose experience on ship board peculiarly fits them 
for it! 

Another such employment is that of the drivers and 
stokers of stationary engines in factories. Wh^n a vacancy 
occurs, an intelligent labourer is selected to fill the position ‘ 
of stoker'' with a rather higher wage than before. If the 
eng\neidriver’s post falls vacant, the stoker will be promoted 
to fill it. Again the crane-driver who hj's displaced the 
hodman on large buildings has a very responsible post 
when dealing with the large Scotch derricks. ‘Two men and 
a boy are usually in cliarge, and the chief man’s place would 
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be filled by the second hand and ^sometimes the latter’s 
by a boy.^ The practice appears to vary between taking a 
man from outside a^id promoting a lad. The bigger cranes 
require two or more persons to operate them, and so a 
novice can be started 4 n a less ret^ponsiblc position. All 

• these occupations require furth^r*of those who follow them 

a certain amount of manual skill. » 

Typical, perhaps, of the men who, with little or none of 
this, yet need to possess certain (juahtics which raise 
them above the level of the ordinary unskilled labourer, are 
the bulk of \^orkers employed inside the chemical factories. 
Their position was admirably described by Mr. Esm6 

• Howard in Life and Labour of the People. Usually the 
staff of a factory consists of foremen, chemical labourers, 
employed in various parts of the manufacture, and presided 
over by an intermediate grade of leading hands, and yard 
labourers. The chemical labourers form the most impor- 
tant section and are recruited from the best of the yard 
labourers and in their turn recruit tlje leading hands. 
Cart, intelligence and good behaviour arc what are required 
of them, and this is even more true of manufacturing drug- 
gists where the effects of a mistake would be much worse. 

“ The ordinary chemical labourer,” wrote Mr. Howard, ” is 
rather to be called disciplined than skilled. . . . When a new 
process is to be tried, the trained chemists superintend its course 
until the foreman or leading hand in charge has become thoroughly 
acquainted with it, and then thesa men. . . . become itisponsible* 
so long as the process is continued. . . . But the great body of 
labourers need little skill and acquire no special knowledge ; 
they have only to carry out exactly t^ie orders given. The 
qualities necessary for a good chemical labourer are, as for a 
soldier, attention and obedience, and the closeness of the parallel 

curiously shown by the preference given in some factories to 
men who have been in the army.” ^ ^ 

In short, as Mr. Howard pointed out, they ai;e tftiined 
if not skilled. Tlie returns given in Life and Labour of the 
People show their wages for a full week to have been from * 
24s. to ^6s. in^ 1892, and their total earnings one week 
^ Life and Labour of the^ People, vol. vi. p. 100, 
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with another as much aA 30s. owing to the amount of 
overtime that is frequently worked. / 

Finally, there are those who have dghnite positions as 
the assistants of an artisan, such jis plumbers’ mates, 
hammermen and railway stokers. Detailed description 
of them is not required, sinc(' the method by which a youth 
becomes a good mate or hammerman was fully dealt with 
in the last Chapter— the help of a relative or friend, the 
years of light work in a small shop, and then, with growing 
strength, the job in a big one at a lower rate till he becomes 
a qualified assistant at the full standard wage. On the 
Railways this progression may be even more regular. A 
youth starts first as an engine-cleaner at 14s. a week and at 
eighteen or later is promoted to be a third or fourth class 
stoker getting iSs. a week and rising to 215., and from 
this gradually reaches a better position, the maximum wage 
of a fireman being on most railways 27s. a week. 

Semi-skilled labour thus falls into four classes, viz., 
specialized labour with a high level of skill within a very 
narrow range, unspecialized labour, with perhaps nearly as 
wide a range as the mechanic but with a far lower level, the 
men whose work requires great care, attention and steadi- 
ness with or without a modicum of manual dexterity, 
and the trained assistants of the artisans. Semi-skilled 
labour is on the whole on the increase and is tending, particu- 
larly in the case of the specialized processes and of a few 
others such as cranemen, to displace men either from the 
higher or lower grades. The first of the four classes is 
attracting the most attention both in this and in other 
respects. Its growth has certainly been rapid and it is 
worth considering how far its increase or that of semi- 
skilled workmen of other kinds has reduced the demand for 
the artisan. 

The common assumption that there has been an absolute 
displacement of the latter and a net loss of skill among the 
manual workers as a whole, cannot be accepted without 
large reservations. In some cases there has been ah actual 
improvement in skill where the unskilled labourer and not 
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the mechanic has been replaced, the hodman has been 
by the ciiyLne-driver. In the Engineering Trades, too, the 
specialization up«n particular machines appears to be 
producing a similar^ effect. Sir Benjamin Browne, for 
instance, has expressechthe opinion»that in it there is getting 
less and less room for the al^s.^lutely unskflled labourer, 
“ for we specialize more every day.” ^ The subdivision of 
skilled work, tluTefore, is to a great exti'iit balanced by this 
taking over by semi»-skillcd machine-minders of miicli of 
tlie heaviest and least skilled drudgery. 

Secondly,, most of the reduction in the demand for skilled 
labour is a relative rather than an absolute one. In amount 
it has as a rule not decreased but increased, whilst the semi- 
skilled workers have multiplied more raj)idly. In other 
words the oiu* has ex])anded at a normal, and the other 
at an abnormal rate. This may not be true of the Boot 
Trade, wlu'rc' ther(‘ appc'ars to have been a direct substitu- 
tion of the lowor for the higher grade, nor of ('ertain bramdies 
of leather manufa(dure in w'hich some of, the processes have 
been much simplified. Ihit in Ifngineering, specialization 
and expansion hav(‘ normally goiU‘ hand in hand. The 
big, prospi'rous and growing coiK'erns are adopting the 
former, and largely iiK'reasing tlu'ir d^'inand for artisans 
at the same time. Indeed, it is stated on good authority 
that much of the increase in this industry would not have 
been possible without the cheapening that has been brought 
about by these changes. • * • 

Thirdly, no allowancois made for the general rise m the 
level both of skill and wages that can be seen among all 
classes of w^orkpeople. d'hus, once more to qfiote Sir 
^Benjamin Browne, ” the semi-skilled workman of to-day 
is in many cases as good as the skilled was a quL^'ter of a 
century ago ” 2 again, in reference to the whole body 
of workpeople, “ you will find the wages are get^in^higher 
and higher and Mie hours shorter and shorter, and they are 
turning out a better class of work.” ^ Thus a redistribution* 
• * 

’ Poor Law Commission Evidence. Qflestion 86305. 

^ Ibid. Question 86333. • ^ Ibid. Question 86336. 
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between different gradi^s may go hand in hancj with an 
improvement in the standard of capacity whi(jh each of 
them possesses. 

• Finally a reduction in manual de,xterity need not mean 
a loss of general ability but merely a change in its character. 
A decrease in this respecUuiay be balanced by an increase 
in mental powers — in intelligence, in alertness, in 
adaptability. This subject, however, will be discussed 
more fully later ; but enough has been said to cast doubts 
upon any hasty generalization as to a decline in the skill of 
the manual working classes. 

Semi-skilled employments exert an important influence 
upon the problem of boy labour. Like the skilled trades, 
they require special treatment adapted to their particular 
needs. Whilst, however, separate measures and a separate 
organization are necessary for each of these two grades, yet 
it is essential that they should be co-ordinated. Semi- 
skilled worl^. moreover, does something to provide an 
escape from one of the great difficulties of our time, that 
of Blind Alley employment ; and in the relations in which 
it stands to the juvenile worker will be found one of the 
clues to the solution of the problem. 

First, there is the fact that the age of entry into it is 
usually later than either into a skilled trade or into boy 
labouring. Some of its branches, therefore, arc recruited 
from among adult labourers, and in most others employ- 
Vnent upon the actual proebss does not begin till after 
seveqteen. Frequently it happeiB that a lad first spends 
some years as an errand or factory boy, or, as in the Boot 
Trade, at some easy boy's work. But those processes 
which give a permanent occupation are normally recruited, 
from youths of seventeen or eighteen, who in other words 
are thus wanted in these trades just at the qgc when ordinary 
boys’ ^job^ are beginning to fail them. 

Secondly, semi-skilled work is both permanent and easy 
^to acquire. It lasts a man for life, provided he has no 
higher ambitions, and in most cases it is not hard 'to learn. 
Needing only a moderate level of skill, which can be obtained 
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in a short time, it is not beset by ihe same difficulties and 
dangers a« a skilled trade. In the latter, just as far more is 
obtained by succors, so is the risk of failure the greater. 
Hence a youth of sc^venteen or eighteen who is not yet • 
provided for can be j)laced with* comparative readiness 
in semi-skilled labour, which ejo^is provide a Melinite liveli- 
hood for those who follow it, even if this is oifly on the 
basis of a moderate standard of living. 

The semi-skilled employments, therefore, since in most 
cases they do not begin till a later age, and are able to 
give a permanent occupation when they do, are well fitted 
to act as the antidote to the Blind Alley. At seventeen or 
eighteen a break comes in the life of many boys. Boy labour 
ends, men’s labour has not yet been secured ; and the change 
of job has to be made. At present, however, too many 
Blind Alleys are not connected, as they might be, with situa- 
tions in semi-skilled processes that are waiting to be filled ; 
and the problem is to link up the one with the other, and 
to make the passage between them easy* and not, as it is 
now, difficult and likely to be missed. 

Much semi-skilled work, therefore, is well fitted to achieve 
this purpose. In some cases where the boys’ jobs and the 
semi-skilled jobs are in the same factory, this is sometimes 
done now if only in a rough and ready way, and it is capable 
of considerable extension. 1'hus boys working semi-auto- 
matic machines could often be promoted to better paid 
jobs, were it not that their failure to stick to (heir work 
frequently prevents thi^^. vSuch dovetailing, howeve];, can 
perhaps be best illustrated by a description of a large leather 
factory in which efforts are already directed to the promotion 
,of its boys as they grow up. As a resulffthe firm is almost 
self-sufficing, and its vacancies are nearly all fil^d from 
within it. 

It is engaged in manufacturing light leather out oi Cheep's 
and goats’ peltstor what is known in the trade as split 
leather,” leather which is used for hat bands, pocket books,* 
photo flames and so on. When first brought into the factory 
the pelts go to the lime pit^ in which they are left to soak, 
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usually for about thr^e weeks. The work is let out to 
gangs " consisting of a head man or lime jobber " and 
labourers ; and to fill vacancies among the former, a suitable 
man is promoted from another department. The labourers 
start at about twenty years of age, and are gradually initiated 
into the work. The pelt.vare then taken to the llcshers 
by whom 'die flesh still adhering to the inner hide is removed 
with a sharp two-handled knife. .This is a skilled job and 
boys arc apprenticed for three year^do the Flcshers’ Union 
and put under the charge of a workman as its representative.^ 
The splitting or separating of the inner from the outer 
pelt, follows.- It is done on machines, each worked by a 
man and a youth. In this firm the men are recruited 
from their helpers, of whom, however, tliere is of necessity 
a considerable sur])lus. 

The pureman next treats the skins with bark or other 
substances preliminary to the actual tanning. Here, as in 
lime-jobbing, the work is done by a headman and labour('rs. 
'fhe two head tanners arc the only skilled men in the Tanning 
Department, and are assisted by numerous men and boys, 
the latter doing such preliminary jobs as cleaning the pelts 
and the former carrying out the main processes under the 
direction of the tanners. These labourers are mostly un- 
skilled and are recruited from the boys. Intelligent men 
are raised from other departments to fill vacancies among 
both the head puremen and the head tanners. Dyeing too 
bs more or less unskilled and' is mostly done by lads, a few 
of whom are promoted to be strikers-out. 

The leather, coming wet from the dyers, is apt to shrink 
and ne^^ds to be smoothed and levelled out to its full length. 
So the wet hides avc laid upon a table and forced out again 
to their^full size, and thus the moisture is gradually got out 
of them. This is a semi-skilled process, performed by 
me>n, ^ and is known in the trade as striking-out. 
The leather, being still damp and apt toocrumple, is next 
^ strained by being tacked on to boards. Care has now to 

^ As described in Ch. IV. Supra. 

2 As described in Ch. VI. Supra. 
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be taken to stretch it to its full (Jimeiisions. Olhcrwise 
speed in w^kinp^ is the prime necessity. Wlien a vacancy 
occurs, a boy or yoiUji is put to it and soon works as ipiickly 
as the men. ^ 

Last comes the finisliin^-, by whieli tlic f,dazy or varnisli 
•or, in some cases, a grain is givei\ tt» the h'atlicr. Foi- most 
of this work machinery is used : but the linal grcfin is put 
on by hand. Hand finishing requires considin'able skill, 
and machine^ finishing ‘is a good semi-skilh'd job ; liul to 
each of them learners are carefully brought up They arc' 
usually selccte^l from the firm’s eri'and boys, thv brighter 
ones going to the hand process. The others are put at tlu' 
J^ack of a machine and gradually work their way round to 
the front. 

Methods of production vary so much in this trade that no 
one firm can be regarded as typical of all, but this combina- 
tion of a number of branches, involving difh'rent levels of 
skill, is common m the leather factories. Thusjn the firm 
just ronsidered we get skilled work dircaUly recruited by 
boys ('ugaged to learn it, processes einjiloying a siirjilus of 
boys, among which arc both Partial and Total Blind Alleys, 
and processes that require few of them and an' capable of 
absorbing some from the other departments. These latter 
include employments of the intermediate grade, like Mai'hinc 
Finishing and Striking-out, and iinskilh'd ones, such as 
those of the labourers in Tanning, Straining anej lame- 
Jobbing Lastly, there are a* few higher positions, to 
which the more intelligent men can hope to attain. • 

A surplus of boys in some departments, therefore, ('an be 
provided for in others, as to a great extent they are already, 
and the better firms at least make a speciirf (Tfort to bring 
this about. Thus many of those who come in lads 
can work their way up to some sort of a permanency. 
The firm in question stated that we find room fo» a ^ood 
portion of our boys f but a part of them are so rough that we 
cannot do anything with them, and they won’t ever be 
more than* unskflled labourers and do not want to be.” 
The trade contains a sufftcienj; variety of employments to 
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offset at least partiall}^ the Blind Alley character of some 
of them ; and undoubtedly more could be done^>n this way, 
especially if employers could be provid<^d with more suitable 
labour. Moreover even where th^ whole process is not 
carried thrpu^h in oneMactory, the necessary arrangements 
to transfer boys from (jn,^ firm to another should not be 
very difbcult, whilst there is the further possibility that 
the boy labour of one trade could be dovetailed on to the 
semi-skilled adult labour of another. 

It is in these directions, therefore, that semi-skilled work 
is to a great extent the antidote to Blind AJley jobs, since 
it often jnovidcs means of employment just about the time 
when a large number of youths are seeking for it. Ihit it 
has its own special dangers. One phase of the Problem 
of Boy Labour consists in failure to provide permanent 
employment, and to this every grade is liable, and tlic semi- 
skilled one not the least. For it may lead to frequent 
failures to 2 cquire an occupation. Many semi-skilled jobs arc 
quickly and some of them quite easily learnt ; and so special 
arrangements for teaching them arc seldom made or needed. 
They are, therefore, as easy to leave as they are to enter, 
and many boys and youths throw them up on the slightest 
pretext and go elsewhere, so that, when they come to man- 
hood, they have failed to attain capacity to do any definite 
thing. Even in the skilled trades this is common enough, 
but in them there arc some checks upon it. The difficulties 
of learning may dishearten a boy at first, but they at least 
do<isomething, both then and later, to keep him to his work, 
and agreements apd understandings also assist thereto. 
In semi-skilled work the latter hardly exist, and the case 
with which it dan be picked up makes a boy think tl]at 
fresh ^vork is always to be found. So he becomes careless, 
tries many things, settles at no one of them and thus learns 
dotliing'properly. Often he learns nothing at all. 

The second danger is that these pi^cesses will absorb 
boys who are capable of something bette^r, as has already 
been described in the case of plumbers' mates and ‘assistants ; 
and when a boy of ability enters one of them and stays 

c ^ 
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there all Ws life the result is a doiilDle economic loss. He 
himself hasVo be content with a lower standard of skill and 
livelihood than his chpacities warrant, and the community 
loses by the waste of life powers on Ipwer-grade work. At 
.present there is little to prevent thi^s result and many causes 
to produce it. • ^ 

To sum up, therefore, semi-skilled labour has un- 
doubtedly the special advantap^es that its actual pro- 
cesses generally require a deliciency of young boys and 
that it provides a definite occu])ation for life. Thus it 
could be mad^ to act as an antidot(‘ to the Blind Alley. 
It has also its special dangers. The ease with whieh it can 
be learnt has caused the teaching of it to be left to look after 
itself, and so learners are far nioie likely than in the skilled 
trades to run wild and learn nothing. Secondly, there is 
the danger that those who are cai)able of better things will 
enter and remain in a semi-skilled job. 

Organization is required, therefore, both 'to utilize 
its merits and to avoid its dangers, ai!d it is in con- 
nexion with the provision of this that skilled and semi- 
skilled employments come into their closest relationship. 
Their problems differ, but an organization is needed 
which shall embrace both. In each case the right boy 
has to be put into the right job, and prevented from 
going to an unsuitable one ; and those who arc most 
capable of skilled work should, ,so far as possible, have the 
preference for it. Those below this level, or those for whom 
the skilled trades cannot find room, are marked out trf be 
distributed among the semi-skilled jobs? according to. their 
cajiacity and inclination. For besides the wider distinction 
bc*tween the different grades, there are narrower gradations 
of skill within them. Finally, industry requires, and is* likely 
to continue to require in the future, much unskilled lalpur, 
and this should be set aside for boys and men whose capacity, 
relatively at least, is no more than equal to it. 

The boy, thetefore, has tq be fitted to the job, and 
though this end can only be gradually achieved, a start 
has already beieil made. Thanks to the Labour Ex- 
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changes and other Agencies, more. are being put into 
suitable positions than before, and still and more 
will be in the future as their orgai>i5^ation is perfected. 
The further this work is carried (the easier will it be to 
extend it. c But this is not all. .For it is necessary that 
those who go to semi-skiUed and unskilled labour no less 
than the skilled artisan shall be made each in his own 
position into good workmen— steady, disciplined, and 
intelligent. Not only must a bby be put .to a job, but 
he must be kept at it and prevented throwing up one 
after another at his own sweet will. That is to say, we 
have to organize boy labour, first by putting boys in their 
right positions and then by enabling and, if necessary, com^ 
pelling them to make the best of themselves in them. To 
do this is one great problem of semi-skilled labour, as it is 
of other grades ; and arising out of it is that of using these 
jobs to their fullest extent to meet and remove, as they 
can do, the dangers of Blind-Alley employment. 



CHAPTER* VlII. 

Value of Different Methods. 

• 

^lethocls Actually in Kxistencc — Rc.isons for vSubdivision ot them 
that IS ad();)tcd- Ditrtculty ol Icslim.iting Numbers who learn 
under Service or Migration- -Xumbers iii hollowing- (Ip, and the 
Semi-Skillcd Trades — Relative Position of Service and Migra- 
tion — Chapter mainly concerned with them- Need for separate 
consideration of P'ormal and Informal Service — Lcarnerships — ■ 
Necessary Qualities of a good system of teaching- - Regularity : 
Variety— The Indenture — Its Advantages --Bad Results of 
its Absence — Objections to it in certain trades — Causes of 
Difficulty — Discontented Ajiprentices— Inlormal Service and 
the Right of Dismissal or ol Leaving -Modicum of teaching 
essential as a result — Its idasticity — Support for ’Aoth Methods 
-To be successful Formal yVpprenticeship ‘iliould be general — 
lioiiblc caused by difficulty of bre<d<ing Indenture — Means, 
and Existing Instances, of facilitating this -Fourth Parties 
to fnclentiires: Skilled Fhnplo^meiit Associations, Juvenile 
Ailvisory Committees — Abandonment ol the Premium— Causes 
ot this --Sui vival lor Sjiecial ICvasons-LAttitude towards 
Apprenticesliip when it is Universal or Ueneral , the Printing 
Trades- -Where it is not, the Building Trades — Its value m 
setting up a Standard ol Teaching. 

Migration compared with service of any kind- Its Variety 
and Lack of Regularity — Its Merits- I ligher ICirning!? AffordeM 
— Value to poor but able boys Its Necessity— Its Disadvan- 
tages— Throws too mufh rCvsponsibility upon the Uiy — • 
Irregular employment in trades where it is common -In itself 
makes changes of job inevitable- -B(jy* left without control, 
when it is unost needed — I'eaching as a rule less good than 
under Service — Control though non-cxist^nt is even more 
necessary— Organization required — ^Summary of Methods — 
Tendency of “ mixture of methods ” to make it difficult to get 
the best out of any of them —Need and means of reorganizing 
them. • • 

The Other Methods — Followmg-Up— Its Peculiarities and 
Dangers — Picking-Up — Features of training for Semi-Skilled 
Work.^ • 

The Four Methods require to be organized in co-operation 
as well as individually. 
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Before considering^ the value of the various existing 
methods of acquiring a trade, it will be well to ^capitulate 
briefly what they are. Four main divii^ions mafy be distin- 
guished, namely, Regular Service, Migration and Following- 
up, in the case of Skilled Work,, and the Picking-up of 
Semi-skilled Trades. These ma/ again be subdivided as< 
follows :-\- 

A. Regular Service. 

Formal i. Bound Apprenticeshiib 
Informal 2. Definite Verbal Agreement. 

„ 3. Employment during Good Behaviour. 

,, 4. Working and Learning. 

B. Migration. 

1. Generally or Largely Adopted in a Trade. 

2 . The Result of Misconduct by the Employer 

or the Boy. 

3. Chance openings taken advantage of. 

Between th^se two methods lies a new one that is growing 
in importance : — Short Service followed by Migration, where 
a boy serves for a few years and comes out of his time a 
good improver. 

C. Following-up. 

I. Where a Mate assisting a Single Mechanic 
acquires a trade. 

,2. Where boys working in a squad rise to fill 
men's jobs. 

iD. Picking-up of Semi- skilled Trades. 

1. TradeJ\ where a high level of narrowly 

specialized skiU is required,. 

2. Trades requiring only a moderate level of skill, 

s but of a wider range. 

3. Trades in which special care and responsibility 

‘ ^ * are needed. 

4. Semi-skilled Assistants of Mechanics. 

Thus, in each case a different method of Subdivision has 
to be adopted. With Regular Service it is based upon 
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the difference in the various kinds of agreement or ct)ntract 
under whij^h a boy* works, and with Migration upon the 
reasons whfch induce him to learn in this way, whilst with 
Following-up it depends upon whether he works with one 
man or several, and with semi-skilled trades upon the kind 
•of skill or service that /k required of him. • 

Secondly, with Service and ^Migration, one j^imetimes 
predominates markedly whilst the otliei' is only occasionally 
found. Among conqiositors and stereotypers, Formal 
Apprenticeslhp is almost universal ; and among wood- 
working machinists and FVench polishers there is not very 
much Regular Service. Often again, oik' imdliod may be 
I the normal rule, whilst tlu' other has a smaller but still 
definite place. Thus vService is usual, but not unchallenged 
in Mechanical Engineering and SiK^ersmitlnng, and so per- 
haps, if only the wholesale trade of Ibist London is considered, 
is Migration in Cabinet-Making. Thirdly, the two may be 
more evenly divided, as in Joinery, and perhaps in the 
making of leathcu' goods. On the other hand, the third 
and fourth methods are usually confined to definite trades 
or branches of trades, and in them cover the whole ground. 

The extent to wliu'h these dilferent methods prevail 
varies so enormously from trade to trader and is so largely 
a matter of guess work, that any attempt to estimate the 
numbers who depend for their training upon them would 
be practically valueless in the case of Service and Migration, 
but a rough calculation can be Miade of the workmeA affected • 
by the other two. Thivs, in Greater London, the total 
number including assistants engaged in the chief tfades 
that adopt FoUowing-up was in 1911 j\ist over 44,000 and 
in the Rest oT England and Wales aboul, 233,000, to which 
workers in Bakeries, 19,014 and 59,716 respectively, ought 
perhaps to be added, since in London at any rate a modified 
form of it is found in them. Boys rise to be Third Han^s, 
and the latter to Jpe Second Hands and from them the First 
Hands are recruited. Semi-skilled employments, again, • 
including assisfants in Following-up totalled about 330,000 
inen and boys in Greater London. In all these figures, how- 
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ever, ah allowance mu^t be made for the employers and 
foremen who were included in the trades concern/^d, as they 
have not been separately estimated, .in the Census. ^ 

The total number of men and boys engaged in skilled work 
in London - in 1911 has* been put at about 482,000, of whom 
Following- up, including F-akery workers, appears to account ‘ 
for aboiik 32,000, leaving some 450,000 in trades acquired 
by Service and Migration. Whilst, however, no useful 
estimate can be obtained of how this number is divided 
between them, some general deductions can safely be 
drawn. Formal Apprenticeship plays but small part 
outside the Printing Trades, but the majority of the workers, 
and probably a fairly substantial majority, appears to 
learn under some form of Regular Service. It claims the 
allegiance of some very important industries and of a good 
many smaller ones. Its predominance is specially marked 
in the Printing and luigineering Trades, and somewhat less 
so in the Art Metal and Instrument group. Moreover, even 
when it is most common. Migration never possesses so clear 
a supremacy as Service often has. In the three groups 
just mentioned, for instance, it is only in a few branches, 
notably Silversmithing and the making of Electrical 
Machinery, that Migration plays at all an important part. 
Again, where, as in Bookbinding, the bulk of the workers 
are semi-skilled, Regular Service, sometimes in one of its 
more rigid forms, is usual among the minority of skilled men. 

' Migration, on the otlu'r hand, owes its strong position 
less to marked predominance in a«fcw, than to its presence 
as an imj)ortant competing method in a large number of, 
industries. It is most prominent in Woodworking and 
Building and in Ihe making of electrical goods, electrica,} 
machinery and leather goods : but it is doubtful if it is 
clearly predominant over Service except in a few branches 
sugh as French Polishing, House Painting and, perhaps, 
Machine Woodwork. It should be remeflubered, however, 

1 See Chap, I. 

2 The figures given for London refer, unless otherwise stated, to 
Greater London. 
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that the comparison ^is with all forrts of Regular Service. 
If it were ^ with Apprenticeship alone, the result would 
probably be very dvherent. 

The present Chapter^ will attempt to estimate the value 
of all the different methods of acquirihg a trade, J)ut will deal 
•mainly with Service and Migi,atioii. Following-up and 
the modes of teaching in the semi-skilled industries have 
already been considered, and though each has some pecu- 
liarities, what is said of ^he first two methods largely applies 
to them. A boy who is “ following-up ” his trade, for 
instance, mayjiave to migrate from lirm to firm during the 
process, and will be liable therefore to the dangers of Migra- 
Htion, which will be increased, on tlu' one hand, where the 
process is a partial Blind Alley, and decreased, on the other, 
when he starts with continuous regular work for some years 
in a single firm and in a trade that absorbs most of its boys. 

So far Regular Service and Migration has each been 
considered as a single group of methods, the presence or 
absence of continuous employment having been regarded 
as of sufficient importance to outweigh other differences. 
It is now necessary to subdivide the former into its various 
branches, each with merits and deliciencies of its own. 
Indeed, tlie less formal methods may alnifisl; be said to stand 
midway between Indentured Ajiprenticeship and Migration, 
and at their best combine many of the advantages ot both 
of them. If, therefore, a general term is recpiired to cover 
all forms of this informal service the need is perhaps best 
satisfied by the word Leifrnership. , 

Many boys are now being definitely^ engaged as learners 
for a period of years, but without any formal agreement, 
and many employers, owing to the trouble»which indentures 
involve, are refusing to bind those whom they, teach, 
and prefer conditions which reserve to them the right 
of dismissal.^ In the displacement of Formal Apprentice- 
ship, therefore, Ltarnerships are playing at least as pro- 

^ The Assistant Manager of a London Exchange said, “ Employers 
won’t have the system of bound Apprentices. Wliat you do find 
now arc learnerships.” , 
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minenT a part as is vthe increase of Migration. Under 
the term, moreover, must be included not i^erely the 
definite verbal agreement, but employeient ciuring good 
behaviour.” Probably also the fourth form, ” working and 
learning,” can be so described whore a firm takes boys in 
this way with the delibtrate intention of allowing them to * 
learn a tmde. Where, however, there is no such intention, 
and boys here and there just happen to learn, the name 
is scarcely appropriate. Perhaps, therefore, unless other- 
wise stated, Learnership is best confined to the second 
and third forms of service. It seems likely^ indeed, that 
if an ideal method of training is found, it will consist cither 
of a carefully regulated system of Learnerships or in Short , 
Service, whether formal or informal, to be followed by 
Migration. 

Among the qualities necessary to a good system of teach- 
ing, two which possess fundamental importance are those of 
” Regularity ” and ” Variety.” In the earliest years of 
his working* life it, is essential that a boy should work under 
fixed and definite conditions. He requires continuity of 
employment and of teaching and the chance to progress 
steadily, together with systematic care and supervision. 
These qualities mUy be summed up in the term Rc;giilarity, 
and whilst mere employment in a single firm does not 
guarantee them, it is usually a necessary preliminary to 
obtaining them. So far then as they are concerned, condi- 
' tions under Regular Servicemre generally favourable. But 
a boy also needs to master diffet'ent methods of working 
and the different kinds and qualities of work, and so the 
experience necessary to him is often wider than a single 
shop is capable of giving. This is the quality of VarietY, 
in which the advantage often rests with the Method of 
Migration. A certain number of firms satisfy both require- 
ments', bjit many more cannot, and therefore the choice of 
the best method depends largely upon individual circum- 
' stances, Indeed, it is in provision to meet problems such 
as these that our present industrial orgaifization is most 
defective. 
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The comparative mferits of Apprenticeship and L'earner- 
ship miist^ first be considered, and with this question is 
bound up Miat of.^the Indenture and Premium. On a 
superficial view the advantages of the former are obvious, 
since, where its conditions arc projKn'ly observed, it does 
• put the teaching and the* control the boy ujion the most 
regular basis, and ensures the best possible care afid atten- 
tion. Above all, it emphasises the relations of em- 
ployer and apprentice* as those of teaclu'r and learner. 
At its best, 'therefore. Apprenticeship does mak(' for that 
insistence on^the essential importaiK'c of teaching, which 
was the finest feature of the lUizabethan system. Really 
to make the best of it, however, it should be applied, as it 
very seldom is, uniformly throughoiit a trade ; but even 
where it is not, it does sometimes put some ('heck both on 
the boy and the employer. In too many siK'h cases, how- 
ever, it fails to do so. 

Informal vService, however, must be judged by its suc- 
cesses and failures taken together, and ^n the whole the 
proportion of the latter is likely to be smaller under Appren- 
ticeship. Where there is no formal tie, a boy is more likely 
to leave to get higher wages or to be dismissed for slack 
trade or other reasons. Moreover he often thinks he is 
earning more than he is paid for certain work, making no 
allowance for the expense and trouble of teaching him, and 
cither obtains a rise from his employer or moves to another 
firm in order to do so. But if h« is always to secure his full 
immediate value in this .way, his master can less ^well 
afford to teach him better work and he gets less chance to 
improve. In fact, in many cases the employer will have so 
to regulate hisVork as to secure a full return from it week 
by week, and cannot, as under Apprenticeship, afford an 
immediate loss for the sake of a higher future gain. 
For, if after being taught part of a trade, the boy i^gomgto 
be attracted elsewhere by better money, the employer must 
act accordingly and keep him at the work which he can do 
well. It is onlf fair to add 4hat in many trades most of 
these tacit agreements are fairly carried out on both sides. 
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A boy aoes not leave a decent master nor a master dismiss 
a satisfactory boy ; but there are a good many instances 
to the contrary. 

Moreover, under these conditions both employer and 
learner are far more ap1> to regard h’s employment as that of 
a labourer rather than ai learner, and for these reasons the 
displacement of Apprenticeship is lamented, and its re- 
storation suggested, in the Art Metal and Instrument Trades. 
Further, all boys do not start Math a preference for 
employments giving the highest wages, but many on the 
contrary arc determined to learn at all costs. ^ Under the 
informal system, however, the habit of looking first to 
what can be earned is apt to grow up gradually, and having 
caused a lad to move once or twice, it finally leads him to do 
so for any or every reason and at length almost without 
reason. 

Such are the respects in which Apprenticeship possesses 
the greatest advantage ; but there is much to be said for 
the less formal Service, and it obtains considerable support. 
Many firms in the Building and Engineering Trades are 
refusing to bind boys and arc substituting employment 
“ during good behaviour or an informal agreement. '' The 
boys get taught,'’ said one of the latter, ‘Mn exactly the 
same way as an apprentice would be, but we will not bind 
ourselves to teach him.” The chief objection to Appren- 
ticeship springs from the attitude and behaviour of the 
boys themselves. Being bound for from five to seven 
years, as the case maybe, so that .they cannot be got rid of, 
they presume upon this, feeling that their position is secure 
and that they have jfienty of time before them. Some, 
as a result, are openly lazy or unruly ; more simply take 
things easily, and do not bother themselves, and thus only 
realize their position as the end of their time approaches. 
This ooufce of trouble is quite common, and many of those 
concerned declare that “ apprentices are more trouble 
than they are worth,” and that in their last year or two, 

1 Sometimes they and their parents will even acc"'’r_ u i'-icc'"" 'arily 
low wages in return for an offer to teach a trade 
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when the^^ should compensating •their employers for the 

loss hithe^Jo involved in teaching them, they are barely 
earning their wag^ 

The difficulty is mainly caused by the fact that the 
)rdinary form of Indenture does not permit l^ie dismissal 
)f an apprentice except at c*oAsiderable inconvenience, 
ind after the trouble of taking him to the Couift'y Court. 
n the old days, before the right of an em{)loyer to thrash 
in unruly oi]e had lapsM, it was different ; but now without 
he power of dismissal there is no easy means of (*ontrolling 
lim. On th# other hand, a lad may be tied for years to a 
naster who is failing to teach him, and where the use of 
\pprenticeship is spasmodic, it assists unscrupulous firms 
;o exploit their boys. 

Again, where alternative methods of learning are avail- 
ible, the apprentice may see that others who are learning 
his trade, perhaps even in the same firm, are being paid 
more than he is. As a result he becomes discontented and 
lazy, and only does an amount of work which he considers 
to correspond to the wages he is receiving. Hence he comes 
out of his time less efficient than he might have been, and 
ought to be, and suffers accordingly. One foreman, a 
very successful teacher, told me that he used to say to his 
boys ; " Never mind if you are earning for your employer 

more than he pays you. You have to look to the years in 
the future and learn all you can about your tpide. So 
the more you earn for your employer now the more you will 
earn for yourself when 3^11 are a man." l-^ut many«boys 
do not see this, to their own and othei;s' loss. To this, too, 
must be addcij, so far as the employers are concerned, the cost 
9f bench room, of spoilt material and of loss of time and 
temper by foremen and men, this last by no means a small 
item, and there is little cause for wonder if they prefer to 
teach their boys under less formal conditions, wliich*afford 
them a greater d^ree of control. 

One advantjige of Learnerships, therefore, consists in 
the reteiftion of the valuable right of dismissal. In good 
firms it is seldom or never exercised. The mere threat is 
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sufficient, and even thift is not always, required. , The boys 
know that their employment, wages and chanc(^'‘of learning 
depend on their behaviour and progress; and for this reason 
are on the alert to make the very best of themselves, and 
for many it ^s good that they shoul(i be so situated. Instead 
of being careless and la^yy> they have every inducement to 
do their best, and in such circumstances a learner will often 
come out of his time a better workman than a boy of 
equal ability who has been a bourfti apprentice. 

Secondly, trouble as regards wages is more easily avoided. 
In AppiTnticcshi])S they are frequently a fixed amount for 
each year irrespective of the progress and conduct of the 
boy, and learners arc more often paid “ what they arc worth.'' 
In this way the payment of the latter can be more easily 
arranged so as to give them every inducement to do their best 
and yet not cause them to sacrifice their chances for immedi- 
ate high earnings. Similar methods are sometimes adopted 
in the case of apprentices, notably, as in the Printing 
Trades, by the payment of good conduct money as an 
addition to wages : but with them a fixed or unvarying 
rate is a frequent cause of difliculty. 

Again, P'ormal Apprenticeship is very well calculated to 
enable a good employer to make the best of a good boy ; but 
at times it fails very badly, either assisting exploitation 
by unscrupulous masters or producing lazy or incom- 
petent apprentices. With no binding agreement, on the 
^ other hand, the former has' at any rate to teach suffi- 
ciently well to induce learners to Uay, since otherwise they 
can always leave qnd go elsewhere. They must reach, 
therefore, at least a certain minimum ^stanflard, whereas 
under Apprenticeship they may be in a position to teach 
much or little, according to their inclination. Similarly 
a boy has to make sufficient progress to induce the employer 
todee^p liim jand to avoid dismissal. By the necessities 
of the case, therefore, he has both to be tdfUght, and himself 
' to learn, at least moderately well. Thus th^ worst failures 
of Apprenticeship are avoided. 

Finally, Informal Service, being far more elastic, is better 
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suited to those trades in which circftmstances necessitate a 
change of firm after a few years. Not very many will bind 
for less than five and often they require more. Thus an 
informal contract is l^ss likely to stand in a boy’s way, 
cither when he has learnt all that a*shop can t^ach him or 
•when he secs a real chance gf •bettering himself. The 
master cannot legally keep him ; there arc fewer formalities 
to be gone through ; and a good firm will usually be willing 
to help him^to improve his ])osition, when the proper time 
comes. 

1 >olh methods receive considerable support. The Printing 
Trades are almost solid for A])pr(mticesl)ip, the IhiginecM'ing, 

‘ Ihiilding, and, on the whole, the Art Metal and InstninKMit 
Trades favour the less formal arrangement. The latter, 
therefore, appears to cover a wider area. Excess of restric- 
tion in one case must be set against deficiency of it in the 
other. On the one hand, Learnerships may limit the power 
of an employer to teach his boys thoroughly or cause him 
to dismiss them for slackness ; on the other, they may lead 
them to spoil their own chances by not sticking to their work. 
In several ways, therefore, the kvarners are rendered 
liable to long spells of unemployment, and these arc perhaps 
the worst danger which a lad can incur.*^ Against this is 
the fact that the binding character of an indenture is apt 
to produce lack of energy and application on his part or 
to lead to his exploitation by unscrupulous employers. 

These last difficulties, however, are far more marked in ' 
trades where Apprenticeship has to compete with qthcr 
methods. Where, as in Printing, it is^almost the universal 
rule, they are far less serious. Its success in its present 
i^rm, therefore, depends largely on the possibility of apply- 
ing it consistently throughout a trade. Where thi^ is not 
possible, there are two alternatives, either to regularize 
still further the engagement and teaching of le^rn^rs«or 
to simplify the f»rm of indenture and make more easily 

available the ri^ht of breaking it for misconduct on either * 

• • 

^ Thus one Instructor said : “I advise a boy to put up with 
almost anything^rather than thak" 
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side. In this connexion the question of Indentures 
and Premiums may well be considered a httle more 
fully. 

The main trouble is caused by the difficulty of breaking 
an Apprenticeship. To do this, at the present time, resort 
to a magistrate is requir:!d. Legally it may be possible to 
avoid this by a special clause in the indenture ; but the fact 
is not generally known and the law on the point is so vague 
that reference to a jury would probably be necessary in 
any case.^ The boy, therefore, must be brought up in the 
County Court, from which emjiloyers are deferred by the' 
time, expense and publicity involved, the more so as the 
chances of a favourable verdict are not good. Most magis- 
trates, weighing the danger of ruining a boy’s cari'cr 
against some temporary loss and inconvenience to the 
employer, will, except in cases of the most flagrant miscon- 
duct, give the former the benefit of the doubt, or, at least, 
will very strongly recommend that he should be given 
another chance. Many employers, therefore, prefer to 
make the best of a bad bargain rather than resort to the 
law. 

The remedy lies in facilitating the breaking of inden- 
tures, and even now a few Arms actually modify them in 
this direction. In one case a clause was inserted to make 
the engagement “ terminable by a week’s notice on either 
side,” and in another to make employment depend ”on 
good behaviour,” whilst in a third the indenture was 
drawn up, but not actually signed by the firm till the 
expiry of the Apprcnticeshij). f'hese devices, however, 
have their disadvantages. Where, as with the firms just 
quoted, an employer’s methods are above suspicion, thev 
are perfectly fair conditions ; but unless the boy has corre- 
sponding rights, they might, if generally adopted, be abused 
by unscr^^pulous men, though, as a rule, it is easier for him 
to get out of an unsatisfactory bargain tUan for his master. 
The latter, indeed, is frequently in the dilemma that he may 
be saddled for years with an unsatisfactory lad if he does 
^ See J. M. Myers' The Lai^ Relating to Apprentices 
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bind, or that*he may lose a good one# just as he is becoming 
valuable, ij he does* not. 

There is ftne arr^yigemcnt, however, which is not open 
to the same objections, namely that utilized by the Ap])ien- 
ticeship and Skilled Employment* Associations Tlic'y 
make themselves a fourth })arty^ V) the indenture's whu'h 
they bring about and retain th(‘ power *of cancellirig tlu'in 
upon due cause being shown by either of the other parties 
to them. Further, they' knowledge of each ('ase, incom- 
plete though ft may be, is greater than that of a magistrate. 
They can thus^ prevent the worst cases of exploitation and 
set right quickly those small troubles and misunderstandings 
.which otherwise cause so much harm, whilst in the last 
resort their power of breaking the indenture is ecpiallv 
accessible to both sides. These powers they have used with 
good effect, and they might with advantage be given to tin; 
Juvenile Advisory ('ommittees of the Labour l'A'(diang('s, 
and thus made to cover a far wider area. Some sik'Ii ('xlc'H- 
sion. indeed, .seems to be the best w<iy_ot UK'eting llu' 
difficulty, though the right of utilizing this proia'ss would 
have to be limited to Apprcnticc'ships made through an 
Exchange or other recognized agency. 

Unlike the indenture, the payment of pix'iniums has 
to a great extent been abandoned, and in many (\ises tlnar 
survival is largely the result of chance 01 accident. Ifxi i'pt m 
one or two trades where they are retained for sj)ecial reasons, 
the great bulk of employers domot ask for them and even 
refuse to take them. 'I'liys a very large linn of Guilders 
said : We are prepared to take a boy and do what we 

can to teach him, but, owing to the changed conditions of 
the present da^, we always refuse to take, a man’s money 
for doing so.” The reference was mainly to the influence 
of machine production, but the statement applies equally 
to the tendency of modern industry to replace a i^onlPi'ac^ 
to teach by a wjge contract for work done. Having 
abandoned the premium and paying higher wages as well, 
the emplo3iers no^ undertake sather to give “opportunity 
to learn,” and it is a common practice to take shop or 
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factory boys with " a chance to learn the trade." Another 
reason for refusing, or at least not asking for, prq,Tiiiims is a 
result of the trouble which those who have paid one often 
cause. It is significant, too, that in Printing, in spite of the 
general survival of Apprenticeship, the taking of them is 
strongly discountenanced by nearly all good offices. Else-' 
where tlsey are usually returned in increased wages or in 
the form of other privileges, and are not as a rule required 
in the case of sons of the workme/i employed by a firm. 
One very large concern, indeed, keeps all its openings for 
the latter and demands a large payment;^ from others, 
mainly in order to discourage outside applications. 

There are, however, special circumstances in which 
premiums are taken. Thus, there is the articled ap])ren- 
tice, the son of a manufacturer, merchant or professional 
man, who pays perhaps £200 or £300 in order to lit himself 
to become an employer. Again, in some large linns, in 
addition to learning a trade, the premiumed apprentices 
are put through the Draughtsman’s Office and perhaps 
given a general insight into the business. Many of them 
are sons of foremen and leading hands. Othei' shoi^s never 
ask for a premium, but if the indentuiesare made by a City 
Company or Apprenticeship Charity,^ and carry a premium 
with them, they will accept it ; and .a cause of com- 
plaint against some Apprenticeship Associations is that 
they have paid one with their boys to firms who otherwise 
would never have dreamed of demanding it. 

More frequently, however, theipayment is made in return 
for special privileges, as by the Jewish Board o'f Guardians 
to compensate the employer for excusing the boy from 
work on the Jewish Sabbath. Skilled Employment Com- 
mittees stipulate in their indentures for time to attend 
Technical Classes during working hours, and special induce- 
merris qye sometimes offered in order to place a physically 
defective, or even an unsatisfactory, b{^. The premium- 
hunter and the exploiter who regard these payments as a 

1 In one case a firm coming into possession of siicli a premium 
handed it over to the boy’s father to buy him tools. 
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useful source of income need not be fifrther described. They 
must not te confused with that class of small shops which 
honestly carry out their contract and teach their apprentices 
well, but insist upon q. premium, though usually a small 
one. Taken as a whole, indeed, premiur^s are not 
•sufhciently general to influence, c*ithcr way the value of 
Formal Apprenticeship. ' • 

Before leaving this matter, it is interesting to compare 
the general attitude towards it in trades like Printing, where 
it is almost the only method in use, with that which is found 
in others, whgre it is far from common. In the former its 
working meets with general approval both from employers 
and employed. A certain number of complaints there must 
be, but they are far fewer than in other trades. More than 
one of the men's leaders, indeed, informed me that there 
was little reason to complain of the way in which the boys 
were taught, whilst the employers do far more than in 
most industries to encourage attendance at Trade and 
Tet hnical ( lasses. ]\Iuch of the credit for this belongs 
to tlu! Trade Unions concerned and in particular to the Lon- 
don Society of Compositors which has established in the 
biggest ofliccs '' chapel committ('(‘s " to look after the inter- 
ests of the apprentices and to ensure theiT fair treatment. 
These trades, it is true, are in somc^ ways well suited by 
Apprenticeships, but the fact remains that masters, fore- 
men and men alike agree as to the general ex('ellence of the 
teaching. Such abuses as exist arc neither serious nor 
widespread and are diminishing rather than increasing. 
Nor do the masters complain of the conduct of apprentices 
in the way that is frequent elsewhere. There is, in short, 
a, general desire to uphold the system and all parties to it 
appear to show unusual readiness to meet each* other's 
views. 

Very different is the state of affairs in the Building Tfades, 
in which, with one possible exception, Formal Apprentice- 
ships are not numerous, whilst in many firms they have been, 
or are being, replaced by ehaployment “ during good be- 
l;aviour." Thy employers qomplain of the behaviour of 
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the boys, and the workmen of the employers, and the 
apprentices themselves arc discontented. No/ do the 
results appear to be at all good. Frequently apprentices 
turn out less well than those who ha,ve not been bound and 
indentures ejx apt to be used for purposes of exploitation. 
Nor do the alternative methods give real satisfaction. 
Under th*fcm also boys fail to learn properly and employers 
complain that they go off elsewhere just as they are becom- 
ing useful. In Printing universal Apprenticeship sets up 
a common standard and a common rule, and the standard 
is a high one. Here spasmodic Apprenticeship completely 
fails to do anything of the sort, and it is to be feared that 
it is being abandoned by firms of good class and getting 
more and more confined to those of a less desirable type. 

The value of Apprenticeship lies not in its mere existence 
nor in its form and rules, but in the definite standard of 
teaching and conduct which it cnforcc's upon teacher and 
taught — in its application to Industrial Training of what Mr. 
and Mrs. Sidney, Webb have called the “device of the 
common rule,'’ which in this case is a tacit understanding 
rather than a definite regulation. Still, where this exists, 
it is none the less enforced, since it creates a Public Opinion 
in a trade to whi('h the normal firm conforms. There is a 
known and accepted standard upon which each Apprentice- 
ship is tacitly based, and where there is such a thing, those 
who depart from it are more quickly detected and more 
successfully checked, and abuses, being more clearly seen, 
are rectified with far greater eas-e. Where, however, one 
man takes bound apprentices, a second learners and a third 
improvers, things are different. What is perfectly fair 
under one method may be grossly unfair in another, but 
such unfairness is less easy to detect or stop, because there 
is no one accepted standard, by reference to which it can 
be‘md^siv*cd. Again, this standardization of teaching has 
its value in keeping 'before both parties, arnd before the boy 
most of all, the fact that he is there to learn. There is no 
alternative method by which 'he can earn more but learn 
Ipss, and so tjie idea of learnership is insisted upon. Just 
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b('canse it fails to get any standafd, therefore, the value 
of spasma(jic Apprenticeship is comparatively slight, and 
to get the best of any system universal enforcement of 
it is needed througho%it nearly the whole of a trade. It 
should be added that if it is sufficiently general Informal 
Service can similarly set up a standard. ^ 1'his appears to be 
the case with the Verbal Agreements in Engineering. Such 
a standard, indeed, will have to be less ddinite and cannot 
in the nature of things*be so systematically enforced. 

As contrasted with Migration, however, both Formal and 
Informal Service possess in a high degree the fundamental 
merit of Regularity. This is especially true of Formal 
Apprenticeship where employment is not merely regular 
(ie facto but subject to fixed conditions. Against this must 
be set the disadvantage anting from insufficient variety, 
which is perhaps most markc'd under an Indenture, since 
its terms are the most difficult to alter. Learnership is far 
more elastic and at its best combines both these fundamental 
necLssities, whilst, under Migration, the gam in variety is 
often more than counterbalanced by its irregularity. Still 
even with Informal Service there may be some loss in 
variety, though not a very great one. 

As a method of teaching. Migration fias many advan- 
tages, and for the abler boys it may even prove to be the 
best of all, provided always that they are properly looked 
after by their parents. On the other hand, it is nr^ore than 
proportionally dangerous to 'those of less ability. Its 
supreme merit is that, iiifdcr ordinarily favourable circum- 
.stances, it gives great variety of work. The boy who has 
moved about from one firm to another has seen far more of 
the trade and its methods than he who ha^ stuck to a single 
one ; and many acquire greater self-reliance from working 
under such conditions. Similarly it possesses perh^s to 
a greater extent even than Informal Regular Service, Hie 
merit of making ^ boy depend on himself for his advance- 
ment, and so ijiore alert, wide-awake and attentive. For 
under Re*gular Service his place is secured for him provided 
he does sufficient to keep it, hut the Improver has not only 
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to do this but at the pYoper time to find himself, a new one 
and to secure for himself a position that will givp^ him better 
work and higher wages. ' 

Again, his earnings will probably^be greater whilst he is 
learning, but this is not an unqualified advantage. It is well 
enough for the sensible bay, who recognizes that immediate 
earnings"' are not everything and is determined to learn. 
But it is often the smartest and most promising who suecumb 
to the temptations. Clever boys arC apt to learn one sort of 
work very quickly and then be content to make 25s. or 30s. 
a week at it, forgetting that a tradesman should be worth 
considerably more. As workmen, therefore, they are of 
less value than they ought to be and such special skill is far ' 
more likely to be rendered useless by some industrial change 
than is the all-round capacity of the fully competent 
mechanic. Still Migration, taken as a whole, docs give the 
benefit of higher earnings ; and if, in this respect, its disadvan- 
tages are sometimes more marked than its advantages, it has 
at others a peculiar value. 

More even than Informal Service it meets the case of the 
able children of poor parents, or of those who require high 
immediate earnings because of the illness or prolonged 
unemployment of the father. At 14 a capable boy may easily 
earn his 8s. or los. a week at 'simple jobs without losing all 
chance of learning a trade, and even if he fails to do so, the 
alternative in any case would have been low-grade work. 
Again, to some extent. Migration gives a wider choice. 
The rudiments of many trades are very much alike — as, for 
instance, in the different branches of wood or metal work ; 
and a boy beginning at one may easily find a better opening 
in another and' so eventually be better suited. Under 
Regular Service, on the other hand, this is not possible, 
except by special arrangement. 

' FmaHy, Migration is in certain trades almost a necessity, 
since, where the subdivision of product carried beyond a 
certain point. Regular Service throughout fhe time of learn- 
ing is a mistake. Where a boy learns all that a shop can 
teach in two or three years, and this is only part of what he 
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needs, he must movfi elsewhere in o/der to acquire the rest. 
Such a stS^e of affairs is common in the Cabinet Trade, and 
wherever specialization of process or output is carried 
very far, and, again, \¥here some shops employ a surplus of 
youths and (jthers can *lind room tor them a*^ improvers. 
Thus it IS often possible to acquiri! by Migration the whole 
of a trade when this cannot be done so elfectively b^ Regular 
Service, and in all these cases what is required is not an 
attempt to .re-establish the latter where it is unsuitable, 
but to organize this :ilternative. In short, what is needed 
is not Regi^iar Service, but Regulated Migration ; and 
the attempt to secure regular employment for learners in 
a series of different jobs is one of the most important of 
the tasks which awaits the Juvenile Labour Exchange. 

The case for Migration, therefore, depends partly on its 
merits and partly on its necessity. It serves the more 
capable and sensible of the boys who adopt it as well, or 
better than, any other method. But, as at present organized, 
its success depends too much on the possession of more than 
aveiage ability by those who utilize it. Boys, as a rule, are 
not capable of looking after themselves, and whilst some 
who are not manage to “ get there somehow,'' many fail 
from lack of control or guidance. It is sometimes said that 
the smart lad will succeed under any method, however bad, 
and the bad one fail under any other, however good. It is 
by its effect on the average boy, therefore, and. on those 
who can succeed with care anti attention, but not without, 
that a method must \^e judged, and the result of this 
test is not favourable to Migration.^ The dull, plodding 
boy, the smajT unbalanced one, the boy who needs keeping 
dip to the mark, the careless, the grumbler, and the irre- 
sponsible, will all be unduly exposed by it to the danger of 
failure ; and the number who do fail will be unduly high. 
At the same time, many of tliese failures arc due iess*to the 
method itself thAn to neglect to organize it, and it would 
appear capably of such organization as would remove or 
diminisif its most serious blemishes. 

Moreover the industrial jconditions that usually accom- 
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pany Migration are^ themselves peculiarly , dangerous. 
Nearly all the trades in which it flourishes are m;/ch affected 
by general depressions of trade, by seasonal slackness, and 
by the casualization of employment. Further, single 
businesses in, for instance, the making of electrical machin- 
ery have ups and down^of prosperity and slackness, quite 
apart fr^im the general conditions of trade, and both boys 
and men arc taken on and put off as occasion demands. 
There is thus apt to be what Mr. Beveridge Cecils a Reserve 
of Labour in the case of boys as well as men. This state of 
affairs is particularly marked throughout ‘dhe furniture 
trades, though here the better-class firms retain mostly 
some form of Regular Service. Where Migration prevails, 
therefore, many of the boys have of necessity to make con- 
stant changes of work which often lead to considerable 
spells of Unemployment. 

Jhit the method tends of itself to produce these results, 
quite apart from trade conditions, and sometimes quite 
independently of them. Of necessity, learning by Migra- 
tion involves change of lirm from time to time, and therefore 
increased liability to unemployment. In fact, where there 
is marked subdivision of employment, this is quite unavoid- 
able. But in other cases also, improvers are employed to 
work at a particular job and, when they have learnt all they 
can at it, have to And themselves another if they want to 
learn more. The most successful, indeed, often get job 
after job with little or no loss of time, but, taking one year 
with another, the rank and file uslially lose a good deal : and 
the danger of this js undoubtedly far greater than with 
Informal Regular Service. 

Moreover boys 'are left without supervision or a regular 
job just^ when they need them most. The older improver 
who has served for three or four years in one firm is better 
able fo l(x)k after himself, but to the younger ones steadiness, 
discipline and control, for the time at afty rate, are more 
essential than variety. One great danger i^.that a boy will 
learn only part of a trade or drift from one trade to another 
without mastering any. As a„ result of being unemployed, 
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^he may throw up the^onc he is learning in despair and either 
try to enteii another or take unskilled work. Again, from 
an employer’s point* of view such an improver is necessarily 
engaged and paid as A wage-earner and not as a learner. 

^Hence it is no one’s business to teach him, and ’A'hat he can 
earn comes gradually, but necc^aVily, j;o till a larger and 
larger place in his outlook, till he loses sight altogether of 
the other thing, and may even leave a good trade at which 
he is getting ^in excellen*tly for better paid unskilled work ; 
and when, as not infreipiently happens, the abler boys 
succumb to tMs temptation, the loss is all the greater. 

Finally, the actual teaching that he gets --as apart from 
the experience— is frequently not so good as with Regular 
Service. Though a few linns make a point of bringing 
them on, improvers are usually left to do the best they can 
for themselves and obtain their knowledge as they may. 
They do not get the advice and assistance of experienced 
men in the same way that a learner (h )(*s. Thus they are very 
liable to acquire wrong methods of working that are difficult 
to eiadicate, and may even permanently lower their value. 
“ My objection to improvers,” said one fon'inan, ” is that 
their knowledge is picked up in the gutter.^ 'flieie is no con- 
tinuity, and in between whiles boys work at ('asiial jobs, and 
this way of learning is responsible lor overstocking the trade 
with half-taught labour.” Again, tlu' method involves the 
continual “ swapping of shops and foremen,” so .that the 
improver is under no one man’s control for long, and a fore- 
man ” won’t take the same interest in a boy another man 
has been training as in his own.” Thu is only natural, and 
its results arc frequently unavoidable, but they are none the 
Idss serious. 

Such are the disadvantages of Migration, and whilst 
many of them are inherent in the method itself, the^ are 
immensely aggravated by the conditions under •which ’it 
exists. The migratory improver works under no definite 
rules, nor is he finder any direct guidance. He is generally 
regarded *as a person who Wks after himself, and he is left 
to do so. Haying refused of been unable to get Regular 
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Service, it is assumed^hat he can take care of Jiiniself and 
does not need control, whereas, in fact, he really needs it 
more than the apprentice or learner does. 

Of these last the former has a definite place to work at 
for a definite time, settled conditions, and a clearer objective 
before both himself and his employer. The learner, again, 
though 'there is no binding agreement, gets much the same 
thing in practice. Where contracts are not carried out, 
therefore, the problem is to enfoitc them. A^ith the im- 
prover any organization for this purpose has still to be 
created. For Migration to a great extcir^ involves the 
absence of any guarantee cither of regular employment or of 
teaching. The improver is only paid for as long as he is ' 
required or chooses to stay. His difficulties, therefore, 
cannot be dealt with by fixing conditions over a long period. 
Because he has to bo continually changing his job, they are 
peculiarly severe : and the only feasible method of dealing 
with them is by careful control and supervision of indi- 
vidual boys, in short, by Juvenile Labour Exchanges and 
After-Care. 

If and when created, this organization will reduce to a 
minimum the disadvantages of Migration and correspond- 
ingly increase its merits. Of the former, one of the greatest 
is the danger of Unemployment and Casual Labour. To 
meet this one of the chief objects of the Exchange should be 
to arrange where possible a series of consecutive jobs, and 
other means can be taken to meet such periods of unemploy- 
ment as arc inevitable. Again' the Exchange, the After- 
Care Worker and Jhe Technical Instructor can all assist, 
both in advising when to make a change of ^ firm and where 
to go ; and as a result such changes will probably become 
less ni>:merous. The improver will work, in short, in fewer 
firms for longer periods. The average boy, again, will not, 
ais hitl^^ 2 rto, be left alone to look after himself ; whilst 
the conditions of acquiring knowledge? can be modified, 
partly by a fuller use of the Trade Schools, partly by inducing 
employers to put their improvers upon a more definite foot- 
ing as regards teaching. I^i time, perhaps, a system of 
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definite er^agements. for shorter periods might be estab- 
lished, thus Reviving in a modern form something resembling 
the " annual hiring^ of the Statute of Artificers. 

There is, therefore, fftr the time b^ung at any rate, both, 
^the need and the room for all three methods— Apprentice- 
ship, Informal Service, and Migrltion— each with its re- 
quisite organization and its separate sphere. At present, 
indeed, they are not kept distinct, but compete with one 
another, sonietimes ev(?n within a single form, and with 
disastrous eifect. Tor these conditions make it difficult to 
get the best orft of any of them and accentuate the evils and 
abuses of all. Thus, to recapitulate brieliy, casual Appren- 
ticeship cannot standardize teaching over a trade or district, 
and it is this standardization that gives it its chief value. 
Such a standard is of necessity inapplicable to lirnis that 
follow other methods, and the lower reijuirenients of these 
tend to conceal the abuse of its terms by those wlio adopt it. 
Such abuse, thcrefoie, flourishes more readily where the 
method is only occasionally utilized. Idnally, as is illus- 
trated by the case of the Jhiilding Trades, all hope of getting 
the best out of it is destroyed by the growing discontent with 
its conditions both among employers and ap})rentices. 

Again, its presence in this form has probably prevented 
the alternative methods from tx'ing as well organized as 
they might have been if they had stood alone. The higher 
standards have been associated only uith Appreiiticeship, 
and for this reason those required under the less strict rival 
methods are lower than *they need, or should, have been. 
The most palpable* difference between Informal Service and 
Apprenticeship is that the former does not possess the fixed 
rules of the latter, or at least not so mffiiy of them, and 
insistence upon this difference has tended to retard its better 
organization. For similar reasons, the real difficulties and 
dangers of Migration have been obscured. The ignoring*of 
the fact that the Improver needs more actual control than 
either the apprentice or the learner is largely due to the 
idea that* some form of Regular Service, and especially of 
Apprenticeship is the propes method of learning any trade. 
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Against the evils of ^Migration people look back to the 
re-establishment of the old system under condiJ^v)ns that do 
not suit it, rather than forward to tho proper organization 
of the new : and by failing to adopt the right policy, they 
fail also ofuthe only present means' of achieving success. 

What has to be facedj in short, is the fact that, whilst in 
time a single uniform system ^ may be developed, the exist- 
ence of several methods side by side is inevitable both now 
and in the immediate future. ‘Whilst, therefore, each 
of them has its separate sphere which it can serve better 
than any other, trouble arises because the^' are not kept 
separate, but contest the whole field to their mutual loss. 
Consequently, to make the best of each and all of them some 
line of demarcation is essential. It is not necessary that one 
system only shall be admissible throughout a whole trade, 
since different ones may suit different branches of it. Cabinet- 
Making, for instance, might have Service m West London 
and Migration in the wholesale trade. ILit it should be 
possible to distinguish spheres of influence throughout which 
a single method shall be applied with some approach to 
uniformity, and at least to put a stop to the existence, side 
by side, of two or more within a single shop. Under present 
conditions the employer is not to blame, but a change would 
probably be as advantageous to him as to the boys. In 
some cases, however, a combination in the form of Short 
Service followed by Migration may prove to be the best 
solution. 

The establishment of such an 'organization will undoubt- 
edly be both slow and difficult, but the germ of it already 
exists in the Juvenile Labour Exchange. Few things are 
more necessary.- So long as several methods mingle t/i- 
gether,>either the raising or the enforcement of any standard 
will be difficult. With separate spheres of influence, each 
can have the regulations suited to it and its own “ Common 
Rule.” It will obtain also its own public opinion to enforce 
their observance ; and to get a thing accepted is the first 
step towards getting it improved. 

^ Probably in the form of Short Service followed by Migration. 
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Regarding the othe^; ‘two methods, St will be sufficient to 
sum up till conclusions of previous chapters. The same 
confusion which affeots Service and Migration is to be found 
in them, though modified somewhat in the case of Following- 
up by certain of the conditions that ’accompany/ it. F>oth 
^f them, however, stand somewhat Apart from the others — ■ 
Followmg-up because it applies to a limited grouj) ot trades 
possessing distinct methods of working, and Ficking-up 
because it is ^concerned •altogether with a lower grade of 
labour. 

In Following^vp the first few years are passed in a labourer’s 
position, serving one or more mei'hanics, after which a youth 
gets the tools and makes his way, sometimes in a single 
firm, and sometimes by movement from one to another. 
The conditions, especially th(‘ mingling of methods and 
their results, are often very similar to those already described. 
Nevertheless, the danger is somewhat k'ss, first, because after 
some years as an assistant a youth is Ixdter fitted to look 
aftei himself when changes from firm to firm become neces- 
sary, and, .secondly, because even if he fails to lise further, 
he has a semi-skilled job as mate' or hammerman to fall 
back upon. There is still, how(‘V(‘r, the danger on th(‘ on(‘ 
hand of creating a class of half-taught mei'hffiiK's, the “ good 
mates spoilt,” who are neitluM* the one thing nor the other, 
and on the other the risk that some who are capable of better 
things wall never rise beyond an assistant’s job. h'ollowing- 
up, moreover, has another defe(*t that is pi'cuhar to itself, 
namely, that it is liable to (Acerstock a trade with mechanics 
because it is just a chance how many mates wall become such, 
and sometimes more will do so than an industry can lind 
ro^m for. So*me of these employment.^, again, either 
are, or are liable to become, Partial Dlind Alleys. Likii other 
methods, therefore, Followmg-up requires an organization 
specially suited to its particular needs. Like them, hfc)W’c^^ei», 
it does not as yet ^aossess it. 

Picking-up, on the other hand, is frequently found in em- 
ployments who.se clemand for labour is such as to enable them 
to absorb some who have hitherto worked in J^lind Alleys. 
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In proportion many o‘l them employ older youths far more 
than boys. They are easy to learn, can often be^iearnt later 
in life, and therefore are well fitted for -those wno have not 
.quite sufficient capacity to become, artisans. But the ease 
with which they are entered, and left, and the haphazard 
methods of acquiring tiem, cause many to drift into therri 
and ouf 'again, till they grow up either without occupation 
or with no proper grasp of one, and in any case without 
learning application or discipline. Here, therefore, the need 
is to put the right boys to these employments and keep them 
under a steady control, so that the best m^y be made of 
them in work suited to their capacity. 

Finally, these several chief methods — Apprenticeship, 
Informal Service, Migration, Following-up and Picking-up — 
liavc also to be organized in combination, as well as individu- 
ally. luich has, as its separate sphere, certain trades or 
branches of them. Ihit they must also be regarded as 
])arts of a single whole. It is not enough merely to organize 
the teaching of the skilled trades, but all boys from the most 
to the least capable must be put to some occupation, and 
the right boy to the right occupation. This, at least, is the 
ideal, and whilst the possibility of applying it to every 
individual is dofibtfiil, the nearer this can be approached 
the better it will be. Again, the abler boys must go to the 
skilled trades, the moderately competent to the semi-skilled, 
and the least gifted to the unskilled, whilst similarly a broad 
distinction can be made between those suited for manual 
and for clerical employments. Moreover, they must be put 
not only to learn the right trades, but to learn them in the 
right way, not necessarily by any hard and fast rule, but by 
a well-ordered care and control. Whether they are to be 
compositors or dockers, they should grow up regular, 
disciplined, and intelligent men ; and to ensure this they must 
be stiiitably placed and kept steadily at work, and, when a job 
fails or is likely to fail, must be helped andassisted to another. 
This, perhaps, is a high aim, but only so will our alleys cease 
to be blind and the organization of boy labour become 
thoroughly efficient. 
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So far, what has bedi considered has been the question of 
entry into different trades, or how boys get in1«o them to 
begin with, and how, having done so, they work their way 
up to become journeymen. The operation of these different 
methods in, detail, or how the boys are actually taught, con- 
stitutes the second of thte three main questions of Industrial' 
Training,' and is of scarcely less importance. For in good 
hands an inferior system may work very well indeed and in 
bad ones, as with some cases of Formal Apprenticeship, the 
very best method can be made an engine of abuse. Indeed, 
the best teaching is sometimes given in those hi'ms which re- 
fuse to take any responsibility for providing it. The subject, 
therefore, has now to be treated from a somewhat different 
standpoint, that, namely, of the arrangements actually made 
for teaching tlic boys. Even so, however, the old demarca- 
tion still holds, that under Regular Service a boy gets taught or 
at least gets a definite ojiportiinity to learn, and under Migra- 
tion has to teach himself and find liis own opportunities. 
In dealing with this branch of the subject, moreover, it is 
necessary to include not only the years in which a boy is 
actually engaged in learning, but those which elapse before 
he starts to do so, or, in short, his whole life from the 
time he loaves school until he has (uther acquired an occupa- 
tion or deiiniiely faik'd to do so. The matters with which it 
is concerned, therefore, are numerous and include Choice 
of a Trade, Age of hditry. Wages and Earnings, Work in the 
Shop, Relations to the lunployer, and Technical and Trade 
Schools. , 

Since a boy’s start in life affects his whole career, the 
selection of his future employment is of vital importance, 
and cases of unsatisfactory teaching are freqtiently due to 
an initial mistake in this matter or to the way in which lads 
have spent the one or two years which may have elapsed 
before they start to learn. The special difficulties of Lon- 
don — its huge area and scattered character, and the irregu- 
larity of much of its work— intensify existing evils ; but, 
great though they often are, itds necessary to guard against 
exaggeration. A recent report of the Birmingham Education 
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Committee estimated ^that in that cit^ a quarter of the chil- 
dren betwAin fourteen and seventeen who had attended the 
Elementary Schoolsf needed constant care and supervision 
during adolescence owi^ig to the inability of their parents 
to look after them, and that the remainder neeejed at most 
^nly occasional advice or assistapcie. Thus under existing 
conditions about one m four appeared to be in real danger 
of having their future prospects injured. In London the 
proportion is likely to b(i appn'ciably greater, and others are 
likely to surfer from causes w'hi('h only begin to operate 
after they hd^c reached the age of seventeen. In both 
towns, moreover, some who do not need continuous, will 
require occasional, supervision. 

The future of many will be influenced, for good or evil, 
by the various methods of selection which employers adopt. 
Many firms arc careful in their choice of learners and appren- 
tices and obtain them from various sources. Preference 
is freciucntly given to sons, brothers, or nephews of men 
woiking for the firm, and competent workmen can usually 
place their boys in this way, though some of them prefer to 
put them into another trade or shop. Those employers, 
however, who take few learners often get more by this 
means than they can find room for. Othefs obtain them in 
the general course of their work —from firms with whom 
they do their business, by the recommendation of custo- 
mers, and so on. Thirdly, many Head Teachers of the 
hdementary Schools do a great deal to find positions for 
their boys and application* are made to them when one is 
required. A few are also obtained through the clergy or 
workers in clubs. Again other employers, more particu- 
larly in Engineering, only take learners at sixteen and insist 
on the continuance of their education up to this age, whilst 
some of the Day Trade Schools are building up a connexion 
among firms of repute in their industries. Finally, ifiany 
shops, without g^^ting them from any particular source, 
wall carefully test their fitness for the business. 

Even the mosl careful selection, however, can in many 
cases guarantee only character and general physique, and 
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that it does not always ensure industrial fitness for the 
particular job is shown by the failures that still occur. A 
boy of fourteen or fifteen frequently does not know his own 
mind and sometimes his bent is not, apparent when he leaves 
school. The usual probationary period of from one to three 
months is often too sho*.!, and comes to an end before the' 
keenness due to the novelty and excitement of starting 
work has worn off. Again, an employer sometimes feels 
bound to take a lad against his better judgment, as, for 
instance, when an old and valued workman insists upon it, 
or he may only be able to offer an opening in, a trade other 
than the one the boy desires, and this his parents dare not 
refuse. The result in each case is that the mistake is only 
discovered when it is too late. A big firm can occasionally 
transfer a lad to a more suitable branch of its business, but 
this is not common. Usually an employer is afraid to 
turn him adrift and so keeps him and makes the best of 
him, and he never becomes a competent workman. 

Even where the boys are carefully selected before engage- 
ment, therefore, there is likely to be an appreciable number 
of failures ; and where they are not, it is usually very much 
greater. Now a deliberate choice is, as a rule, only made in 
the case of those who are definitely taken on as apprentices 
or learners ; and even with them only in some firms, and 
more often in the large than in the small ones. Chance plays 
a much bigger part in the promotion of boy labourers. 
With Migration the improvCV is engaged and paid as a wage- 
earner and is put off if he fails* to earn his money ; and 
with Following-up it is largely a toss-up whether a mate 
possesses the capacity, or obtains the opportunity, to rise. 
What happens is that in each case the better boys gradua,lly 
learn the trade and learn it successfully, others either leave 
it altogether or fail to become competent. Hence trouble 
arisds Kot only because the wrong boys are sometimes 
selected, but because those who are nob selected have their 
chances spoilt. 

Two classes of employers have to be dis1:inguished, those 
who make a deliberate practice of promoting the best of 
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their boy labourers, ♦ and those who simply raise to the 
bench the^f^rst who happens to take their fanc^c There 
are many of the fdrmer and the jobs of the i^diie-boy in 
Joinery and ('abinet-Mt?king, and of t^ie errand boy in Silver- 
smithing provide an avefiiic into a trade for soAic of them 
*at any rate. So too some printing^ and ^stereotypii^ offices 
apprentice the abler of their errand boys. Now this policy 
has many advantages from the em})loyers' point of view. 
To see boys ^t work is bften the most efficient criterion of 
their fitness for it ; and by taking the j)ick of them, a wider 
choice is posable. Moreover, it gives what is often their 
only real chance of rising to clever children in poor circum- 
stances who must start earning at once. On the other 
hand, a succession of incompetent and unsuitable boys may 
be both troublesome and expensive, and this is even more 
liable to happen to those who leave matters to take their 
course. On the whole, however, employers of both kinds 
succeed in obtaining sooner or later the lads they require, 
though they may not always get a really suitable one, as 
distinct from one “ who will do.” It is true that the number 
of unsuccessful speculations is likely to be comparatively 
large ; but this is little more than an ordinary trade risk. 

Matters are far less favourable when we look at them from 
the boys' point of view, and especially when we consider, 
as we must, not only those who do get the chance to learn 
but those who do not. It is not all employers who \yill take 
trouble about them, and for this they themselves are some- 
times to blame. ” We finfi room for a good proportion of 
our boys,” said a leather manufacturer,,” but some of them 
are so rough ^ve cannot make anything of them. They 
w®n’t ever be and do not want to be anyrtiing better than 
unskilled labourers.” Their failure to stick to thdr jobs 
often increases the difficulty of providing for them, but 
this restlessness itself is in part the creation of the con- 
ditions under whi(?h they work. Thus the latter help to 
spoil their prospgcts, both by creating character and habits 
that are uhfavourable and by causing them to waste their 
time in a succession of boys’ jgbs till it is too late to learn a 
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trade or even an occupation of any kind. So the 
difficulties are increased from the first and the chances 
biassed against them by the haphazard “methods of selection 
that are adopted, and what may at worst prove a not very 
serious loss, to the individual employer may be ruin to 
them. ' 

Hence in choosing their vocation boys arc hampered at 
the very outset. How they make this choice must now be 
considered ; and two distinct, though allied, (lucstions 
require an answer, first how do they fix upon a trade, and 
secondly, how do they find an opening in it a-nd obtain their 
first job ? Often, indeed, the reply to the second question 
provides the answer to the first, as, for instance, that a boy 
chances to get a certain job and afterwards stays in it to 
learn the business, or that another starts out to get into one 
trade and abandons it for something else. The importance 
of a lad’s first place, therefore, has to be insisted upon, since 
the conditions that accompany it will often mean the whole 
difference between success or failure, though probably it is the 
leaving rather than the entering of it that matters most. In 
itself it may be, and often is, neither good nor bad. What is 
important is whether he sticks steadily at it when it is a 
permanency or leaves it at the right moment for a better 
position when it is not, or whether in either case he throws 
it up at the wrong time for other casual jobs which lead to 
nothing. 

This matter, like so many others, is left very much to the 
individual to settle for himself, ttnd there is no well-defined 
method of dealing with it. Only in the last few years has 
any general organized attempt been made to control the 
placing of boys ‘in employment. Apart from the efforts ^of 
parents and friends, however, there have existed for some 
time various agencies through which some of them have been 
provided for as they leave school. Perhaps most has been 
done by the Head and other Teachers in Elementary Schools, 
mahy of whom obtain positions for a good proportion of 
their boys, but their work suffers from certain' inevitable 
deficiencies, Frequently they cannot test the value of a 
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job, nor have they always the most suitable boy to hll it, 
but, like fl;e parents, have to make the best of whatever 
offers and cndcavodr to fill a ^mod post at all cost, sending 
the best available. Here the Labour Exchange with its 
wider area of selection will have a great advantr^^e. Above 
*all, the teacher has neither the tiifie nor the powe^ for the 
even more important task of .supervising the after-careers of 
his boys. The Clergy and their workers also find a certain 
number of places, but a^t under even greater disadvantages. 
Boys’ Clubs as a rule devote more time to looking after 
those who arft'in work than to finding it for those who are 
not. Finally, the Skilled Employment Associations pro- 
vide for a few hundreds each year as apprentices and learners 
and assist with advice a somewhat larger number. 

Nevertheless, until the last few years, there has been no 
co-ordinated effort to deal with all those who need assist- 
ance. The first move was made by the ('ircular Letter sent 
out by the Headmasters and Headmistresses of Council 
Schools offering advice to parents whose children were leav- 
ing at the end of the following year, dhc re-organization 
of the Care Committees in 1908 saw a great extension of their 
After-Care work, which includes both the placing of boys 
and their supervision until seventeen, '/his was put on a 
still more definite basis by the establishment of Juvenile 
Advisory Committees under the Labour Exchange Act 
(1909). The number of these is now considerable r^nd their 
organization is being steadily improved. The system, how- 
ever, is still in its infanc^^. 

The fact remains, therefore, that for tlje present and in the 
immediate futjjire at any rate, the choice and finding of work 
will rest with the boy and his parents. What they have to 
do is, first, to discover what occupation ^ he is suited for, 
and, secondly, to find him a job in it — not merely, be it noted, 
to find him a job. Outside agencies can give fe greater 
• 

^ Thist^rm, as«Stated in Chapter I, maybe used to describe any 
kind of employment that has a definite independent position, but 
includes semi-skilled and unskilled as well as skilled work. 
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assistance with the lat\er than with the former, which must 
always depend chiefly upon the father, ^ 

Many parents have a very clear idea what they want 
their boys to be and some even have a place waiting for 
them, but 'coo often no thought is given to the matter till 
they have left or are about to leave school. Not seldom,' 
indeed, Ihe offer of advice by the Head Teachers is not taken 
advantage of. The thing is simply put off till the last 
minute. 

A few weeks before he leaves, a boy will say that ‘‘ my 
father (or my mother) hasn’t told me yet,”»0r the mother 
will inform one that, I have not thought about it, he is 
not leaving School for two months, is he ? ” and even a 
few days before it is much the same. “ We must see 
what turns up.” “He must get what he can, like the others 
did.” “The boy must take his chance,” and so on. In 
many cases, indeed, the need for doing anything before he 
actually leaves is not realized, and when he docs every- 
thing has to be fixed up in a hurry. Again, even when 
a lad has a particular thing in view, nothing will be done 
to And him a place in it, except perhaps that a relative will 
promise to speak for him. He only starts to look for one 
after he has left, and, whilst doing so, will very likely drop 
into some errand boy’s job or go “ on the vans ” instead. 

Moreover, even where his choice is not a mere passing 
fancy, as it often is, many a boy of fourteen selects his trade 
for all sorts of reasons, that hkve no reference to the prospects 
it offers or his own capacities. 'He selects it because, for 
instance, it is a “ nice clean trade ” like Joinery or “a 
respectable sort of trade ” like clerking, or because a boy 
friend likes it and “ will speak to the guvnor for me^s” 
The moot implicit trust, indeed, is often placed in somebody 
speaking to, some one else, and the matter is left at that. 
Further nthere is a fashion in trades and there are some — 
usually it is true the most prosperous andtbest paid — which 
every other boy wants to go into. Some of them undoubtedly 
give a definite opening, but certain purely temporary jobs 
have also a great attraction, pi^rtly because of the high wages 
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and partly oecause a, ooy secs so many 01 nis friends going 
into then?. 

Throughout, therefore, a very marked feature is the 
failure on the part of a boy's parents to grasp the need for 
making any provision for him until he has actually left 
‘school, and with this often goes,, almost necessarily, a com- 
plete lack of knowledge of his tastes afid capacities. The 
cause is not so much absence of forethought as want of 
information and inability to realize its necessity. Hence 
boys are allowed to select, or may even be forced into, quite 
unsuitable tr»wies, whilst when they choose suitable ones 
they may fail to get into them. Thus from the outset the 
chances are often weighted, and weighted heavily, against 
them. 

A Foreman Joiner, employed by a well-known firm, put 
the matter as follows “ A father ought to see, though 
he does not do so, that his son finds out what his future line 
in life is to be. It is easy enough to make a boy say where 
his taste lies. A father should make him think about it, 
grasp what the trade is and what work it do('s, so that he 
gets a general insight into it." To do this is far from easy. 
Nevertheless it is for their neglect in this respect that work- 
ing-class parents are most to blame. Many boys indeed 
have no special bent for any one trade, but it is an advan- 
tage to know this ; and parents could undoubtedly do moie 
than they do to find out what a lad is fit for and what he 
wants to be ; and after that make him learn all about it and 
realize what the work is find what he is letting himself in 
for. Where a boy does this, my informant added, he learns 
twice as quickly after he has started work. As it is the 
v^ry contrary* attitude is often adopted* that "it is not 
what the boy wants, but what his father wants : he must 
take his chance like his father did,"^ and in this way his 
chances of entering the trade he is best fitted for a^'e fpoiJt, 

If, however, pai^nts fail to do all that they might in this 
respect, conditions are very much against them in other 
ways. For one thing they frequently have neither the time 
^ This was actually said tg me by the mother of a boy. 
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nor the means to discWer the future ^prospects of a trade. 
Many causes may be operating to contract the^ demand for 
labour in it, but these do not always appear on the surface 
nor are they sufficiently obvious to guide the individual 
workman, v What is common knowledge is often inaccurate 
and at best behind thc< times. An industry may decline' 
for som^' time before the fact is generally known, or again 
it may get much overstocked with labour during a boom, 
as happened apparently to the Building Trades between 
1895 and 1900. Yet boys may still continue to enter it 
after the decline has set in. Hence as regards its remoter 
prospects their parents suffer from a lack of information 
for which they cannot fairly be held reponsiblc. 

When a boy leaves School, therefore, he has as a rule 
but the vaguest idea of his future calling, and little or no 
effort has been made to find him a place in it. Witli nothing 
else in view he frequently becomes an errand boy or mes- 
senger boy, more or less by default, these jobs being both to 
himself and his parents the natural opening. Sometimes, 
too, one finds that, like the Greek admirals after Salamis, 
who each put himself first and Themistocles second, lads 
have chosen one definite trade only and can offer no alter- 
native to it but 'such a job, which, besides being a natural 
opening, is thus used to fall back upon when other things 
fail. 

Again it is necessary to guard against exaggerating the 
extent to which things ard left to the last minute. For 
many more boys than is sometinlCs supposed do contrive to 
have a place awaiting them when they leave School. Some 
go to what constitutes another kind of natural opening when 
they enter the same firm as their fathers, elder brothers or 
other rdatives, though not necessarily to do the same work. 
Others go to a job found by a friend, who is frequently 
another boy already at work, and where there is a prominent 
local trade many gravitate into that. Even in these cases, 
however, a lad is often just pitchforked into the first thing 
that offers, without further attempts to select something that 
suits him. U ually the job is ;ieither the best available nor 
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the one that offers the highest immediate wages, but simply 
the first th^J; turns up and it may give prospects either good 
or bad. Here agaiA cliance rather than clioice rules ; and 
this applies equally to»tliosc wlio are careful to put their 
sons into good trades, e.^cept that they do waft for some 
decent opening instead of snaj)ping*u}) the first that occurs, 
(diance, however, may very \vell turn out successfully and 
sometimes docs so. 

The matter is further^complicated by tlie fact that many 
boys only discover, rather than ('hoose, tlieir oi'cupations 
after they have started to look for work. Their original 
choice does not survive the search for it ; but in this search 
they often get into a position to learn something, and may 
even obtain openings as good as the most careful selection 
could have afforded. Sometimes a lirm has a good place 
to offer, and a boy, passing in the course of his wanderings, 

“ sees a card in the window," takes the job and learns the 
trade ; or again in those temporary boys' jobs that are com 
nected with a skilled trade a smart lad manages “ to get to 
the bench and work his way up." It is thus that the reply 
to the question of how a boy finds a job also answers that 
as to how he selects a trade. 

As regards the former, again, he is once more left in a 
position which still further increases the influences that arc 
working adversely to his chances. Usually when he leaves 
school, he is simply sent out to find a job for hims(^lf, with, 
it is true, some help from the rest of his family ; but, as the 
time the parents can give* to this is very limited, it falls 
mainly upon himself to do the best he (^an with little know- 
ledge of what Jic wants and less of how to get it. As a rule, 
isdeed, he has to hunt for his work by going from street 
to street and shop to shop, just as any other non-ertiployed 
person does, with sometimes a periodical visit to the Labour 
Exchange. * * * 

What he is sent^out to find is not a trade, nor even any ^ 
job in particul^, but simply a job. His parents’ attitude 
usually is that he must do this and be quick about it. It is 

put to him that he is big enough to earn a wage, and ought 

• « 
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to do so ; and where the home circumstances are not good 
the pressure to find something quickly is very gr^at. Often 
there is no distinction between one thkig and another and 
no idea beyond this of simply getting a job. The parents, 
indeed, arv less likely to sacrifice the future deliberately 
than to insist on their b(5y Taking at once some sort of place/ 
Against this attitude his usually indefinite ideas are not 
proof. He is made to understand that he must get something 
and not miss a chance, and that the other thing can be seen 
to later. The working-class parent is oppressed, often un- 
duly so, with the difiiculty of finding a boy work at all, 
and therefore, fearing that he will get nothing, hurries him 
into the first thing that turns up. 

It is only fair to remember, moreover, that to get a boy as 
quickly as possible into decent work of some kind is often 
the wisest course. Early unemployment is perhaps the worst 
danger than can beset a young worker, and quickly gives 
him a taste for street loafing and casual habits. Indeed, 
many experienced persons think that, unless he has some 
marked capacity for a particular trade, and sometimes even 
then, it is best for him to take the first decent job that 
offers and then look about him for something better. This 
will keep him steadily at work from the outset, and en- 
courages habits of regularity and discipline ; and to their 
value many parents are fully alive. 

The real danger is that where this course is adopted with 
something better in view fof the future, the matter will not 
be followed up but things will bcf‘ allowed to slip, and even- 
tually nothing will be done. A boy wants to be, say, a 
carpenter, but, being unable to find an opening at once, 
becomes a messeRger or errand boy, and finally the matter 
is dropped and forgotten altogether. Or again, having 
got one boy's job easily, he finds it as easy to get another 
at slightly higher pay and thus acquires the habit of con- 
tinually changing, so that, sticking to nothing, he learns 
nothing. The real cause of the trouble, however, lies less 
in the actual taking of the firk job than in the results that 
often follow from this, and the^e in their turn are accentuated 
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by the failure to find out what he needs before he leaves 
school. ^ 

Of the many canto of the abandonment of the vaguely 
desired trade for the nibiquitous errand-boy’s work, the 
most potent has still tl) be mentioned. Evefi where a 
^certain trade is kept steadily in vie^, there is still the very 
great difficulty of finding a place m it, which is enormously 
increased in London by its vast size, the scattered character 
of not a few^of its inditstries and often by the large num- 
ber and small size of the firms engaged in them. It is diffi- 
cult, if not inopossibk', therefore, for the parents to know 
what is offering even within a comparatively small area, 
and in the really good jobs there are many boys and few 
openings. A lad, m short, may be vainly seeking what 
he wants, whilst a few streets off an employer may not be 
able to get a suitable one for just this kind of job, and, to 
make matters worse, parents have neither the time to look 
for an opening nor the knowledge to discern its real value 
when they do find it. The boy naturally knows neither 
where to look nor how. 

On the other hand, Blind Alleys, offering good wages but 
poor prospects, are everywhere ; and as the search for a 
particular thing becomes more and more hopeless, the feeling 
grows that he must not go on hanging about the streets and 
doing nothing, and the boy gives up the attempt and takes 
labouring work, hoping still for something better ^to turn 
up. Not getting what he wanf^, he falls back perforce on 
whatever he can get. Th(? better chance that he hopes for 
may never occur, and is perhaps forgotten, and instead of 
leaving his work to learn a trade, he may stick to it until it 
leaves him. • 

Or, again, he may find an opening in a skilled trade, but 
not in the one he wants, and yet neither he nor his parents 
may dare refuse to take it. Even in labouring \\«rk^ this 
fear of missing ai» opportunity is very strong, and with 
skilled employnjent it is much increased by the fact that 
the chances of learning a trade seem so few. Thus a father 
in this dilemma often prefers ,to put a boy to one which he 
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does not like rather than run the risk ohnot placing nim in one 
at all, and sometimes the results are disastrous. Finally, 
even where the trade itself is the right dne, the shop may be 
unsuitable. It may only have an inferior quality of work, 
or may usd so much machinery that it cannot teach the trade 
properly, or its generaF’tineatment of its boys may be bad. 
But the ordinary workman has no sufficient means of hnding 
this out, and is not likely to unless expert advice is put 
within his reach. At present it is dhlicult for hjm to get this. 

Thus even where far greater care and foresight is shown 
by the parents than is usually the case, theiv are still great 
difficulties wliich may very well lead to disaster. Indus- 
trial conditions and lack of method, therefore, combine to 
produce it. Two cases may be given to illustrate this 
state of affairs. A young Silversmith told me that I saw 
the silverware in a salesroom window and thought it would 
be a good trade to go to. Now 1 find trade to be fluctuating 
and wages none too high.’' He appeared, however, to like 
the work and in that way was getting on all right. Again, 
an Heraldic Decorator’s Apprentice got his job through an 
advertisement. “My mother saw a coat of arms over the 
door and thought that was the sort of work I should do and 
what a fine trade it would be.” After going there, however, 
he found that the firm had got the worst name in London. 
“ As soon as you say you come from . . . well ! ” 

Finally, many boys choose their occupations carefully 
and deliberately, but choose them not for industrial, but for 
more general, reasons. By this' I mean that the deciding 
factor is not their, capacity for the work but the social 
position it gives or the general conditions ui;ider which it is 
carried on. My experience in two South London Schools 
threw An interesting light on this point. In them the bulk of 
the boys want to go into four or five things, clerical employ- 
ilient, engineering, printing, messenger work and, to a lesser 
extent, woodwork. 

The fondness for printing was due to th^ large amount of 
it done in that neighbourhood, the numerous offices pro- 
viding some real openings and some highly paid boys' jobs. 
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Messenger work, aga;n, is a natural opening taken hy the 
more thoii^^htless or used to fall back upon if other things 
fail. Moreover th«*c is a fashion in trades, and at present 
Engineering is decidedly the fashionable one, and for this 
reason many boys choose it. “ Every boy wanips to be an 
•engineer nowadays,” and every Ambitious mother wants 
her son to be one. IClectrical and motor engineering are 
the most favoured branches, though to many the term 
signifies almost any kind of heavy metal work. A few 
who make this choice possess real capacity for it, but more 
are fitted for.k neither manually nor intellectually. The 
number of boys in the lower standards who want " to be an 
engineer ” is cpiite significant. 

Clerical labour and woodwork illustrate another form of 
this tendency. The choice of the former bears witness 
to the desire for an advance in social position and to areal 
attempt, however misdirected its character, to think out a 
lad’s future. The “ cult of the black coat,” the eagerness, 
that is to say, of many artisans to put their sons into such 
employment, is still markixl, though ])erhaj)s less so than 
formerly. 'J'he hope of a better social position than that 
of the artisan is in part justified, since many branches of it 
give better pay or prospects and usually* greater security. 
On the other hand its lower grades, partly because of the 
numbers who have entered them, are poorly paid and over- 
stocked with labour. The trouble is accentuated because 
boys who arc obviously unsukable arc put to the work. 
There arc, however, signs of a reaction against this view and 
of attempts to make artisans of those who ought to be clerks. 
Similarly woodworking is chosen becausT it is " a nice clean 
tvade,” or ” a* respectable trade,” thougli. this tendency is 
not so marked as might have been expected in the two 
schools in question. Thus it is inevitable that there should 
be a certain further number of misfits when rcasoi'^ c^ this 
kind determine tl>e choice of occupation. 

Finally it is necessary to consider what part is played 
in the selection Sy the wage tb be earned. Here two things 
have to be distinguished, Fmst there is the desire of the 
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parents for their boys to start earning as quickly as possible, 
and secondly the demand, so often attributed to them, of 
high immediate earnings at all cost, Th^sc may be described 
respectively as the legitimate and illegitimate attitude 
towards the question. After all the beginning of a boy’s 
industrial life does marlcthe beginning of his earning power ; 
and this is how he regards the matter himself. “ Earning,” 
wrote a Committee of the London County Council in 1906, 
” looms larger in his imagination t-han the more laborious 
and less remunerative learning,” and naturally the time 
when he leaves school is to him the time when he will begin 
to earn, just as it is to children of the middle classes. And 
up to a point he is right. At school he only learnt ; at work, 
even when he is learning, he is also earning. 

Nor need the desire to get a boy earning some wages at 
once necessarily involve a demand for the highest possible, 
still less the sacrifice of his future prospects. Often com- 
paratively moderate rates are accepted without demur 
if there is a good opening, and many jobs, which give at least 
a chance to learn, pay much higher wages than is generally 
supposed. The boy, as already stated, is told to get a job 
and do it quickly, the attitudti being that ” it is time you 
are earning as you're a big boy now, so don’t hang about 
doing nothing.” He is often, it is true, left to do the best 
he can for himself, but where there is an opportunity to 
learn and reasonable wages are offered, an extra shilling 
or two is not allowed to stand in his way. 

Moreover, for the reasons already given, it is often wisest 
to get him into work as quickly as possible and give him 
time to look about him. But here, again, the danger lies 
in the consequences of this rather than in the thing itselL 
Having* got the job for so much money, he finds he can get 
another for rather more, and so acquires the habit of con- 
sidefingtonly the wages ; and thus he gradually loses sight 
of any ideas of learning he may previously have had. 

In most cases, therefore, the real trouble does not originate 
in insistence upon high earnings or ” the big shilling,” at 
least not in the first instance,^ It is due rather to lack of 
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information, to the difficulty of finding an opening, and 
once agaiit, to much want of thought. Indeed there is 
sometimes not sufficient of this even to produce any definite 
choice of higher monay earnings in preference . to better 
prospects. The matter ns simply not thought^ about at 
111 till the boy leaves sdiool, and the^ he takes the first thing 
that turns up, and as, at fourteen at an^ rate, Hlind Alley 
jobs are far more numerous than any others, it is heavy odds 
that he gets into one (A them. This is confirmed by tlie 
experience of Skilled h'mployment Associations. They 
find that thosa who put their boys into such work simply 
from ignorance of its character and of the other available 
openings, are far more numerous than those who select them 
purely for the sake of the high wages. Here again, the 
difficulty lies rather in that great lack of information 
upon which I have attempted to insist. Boys are wrongly 
placed because their fathers “do not know.” 

As regards their attitude, therefore, parents seem to fall 
into the following classes. The first consists of those who 
succeed in finding decent openings for their boys, and the 
second of those who insist upon getting large, if not the 
largest, possible wages at once, corresponding to the lads 
who, as one employer said, “ have no ambititin to be anything 
beyond unskilled labourers.” A third class is made up of 
those who are too poor to do anything else. Hence if their 
sons show real ability jobs ought to be found for them in 
which they can get good money at once with a chance later 
on to work their way up.* It is more especially the elder 
children who are affected in this way, since their earnings 
often give the younger ones a better opportunity. Fourthly, 
tijere are those who desire to put their som to a good trade 
and try to find something for them, but fail to do^so and 
then allow them to get whatever they can ; and last, and 
perhaps most numerous of all, those who simply tak^ the 
line of least resistai^ce, doing nothing until the boy is fourteen 
and then taking the first job that offers, and that probably 
one with no prospects, since* there are so many of these. 

Moreover to put a lad to a boy's job pure and simple, 
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even though it leads directly to nothing further or better, 
is in many ways the natural thing for the wife of a labourer 
or even of an artisan. Quite apart from household needs, 
it is for many a necessity, simply because at fourteen there is 
nothing eLe available for them. . Many skilled trades do 
not take their learners until sixteen and some of these have to 
lill in the interval" at some kind of labouring. Moreover, 
taking all kinds of work together, the great majority have, 
between fourteen and fifteen, to do this. This may be 
illustrated by the numbers' returned by the recent census 
as occupied between these ages in certain important boys' 
jobs and in some of the chief Industries ^ : — 


EMPLOYMENT OF BOYS BETWEEN FOURTEEN AND 
FIFTEEN. 


Boy Labourers and Boys’ Jobs. 



('onnty 

( Greater 


1 of 
London 

l.ondon 

Messengers, Ware- 
house Boys, etc 
Government Mes- 

8,848 

1*2-905 

sengers . 

’ 039 

P 335 

Vanguards 

Office Boys and 

1-375 

1-903 

Junior Clerks . 

1,364 

^-398 

1 

Total (4 groups) . 

12,826 

00 

s.n 


Bovs IN Industries (excluding 
Dealers). 



County 

of 

London 

(Greater 


'London. 

J^jigineering and 



Metal . . . 

1,042 

1,780 

1 

Precious Metal 


and Implements 

! 315 

1 5^7 

House Building . 

264 

! 470 

Woodworking and ! 


Furniture . . 

533 

796 

Leather . 

177 

1 

229 

Total (5 groups) . 

i 

2,361 

3-79^ 


Thus the groups in the first table contain considerably 
more than half of the boys between fourteen and fifteen 
years of age employed in the County of London. Some of 
them, it is true, are undoubtedly in positions in which, 
given good conduct and capacity, pronpotion to the bench 
is probable ; but this is partly offset by the fact that some 
of those returned under the skilled indu'stries are doing 

» Exclusive of those returned as dealers. 
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work that offers no prospects. This table, therefore, 
thoroughly bears out the statement that if there is a pleni- 
tude of jobs there 'is a paucity of good openings. 

For a mother to put a boy to a Blind Alley? in short, 
is as natural as it is often necessary. Probably her own 
^people, brothers, husband and scv (fn, all began life ^running 
errands or as vanguards, and many of her neighbours’ 
children and other son's own friends are thus occupied. There 
are so many of such jobs going, and so many boys going to 
them, that it becomes the obvious course to take, either 
at once, or atdeast when other things fail. Many a woman, 
indeed, will hardly know of anything else that is more than 
a name to her, What occurs at once is that “ the boy 
might be an errand boy or a messenger boy." For she 
^ does know what these are, and what the work is, and still 
more that they fetch 6s. or 8s. a week. 

So too it is with other boys. As described, their first 
choice may well be a trade of some sort, though messenger 
work is also popular. But if this proves impossible, they 
go quite naturally into some boy’s job, which has probably 
been their only alternative. Then in time many of them 
come to forget their original objective, including some of 
those whose capacities were equal to their ambitions, h'or 
instance a boy left School wanting to learn a trade. Notliing 
had been done and he found himself a job in a paper ware- 
house. The lad possessed considerable ability and his 
mother was spoken to about the matter and promised to 
ask him, but did not do j?o ; and as he himself was quite 
happy where he was, and had said nothing more about his 
trade, nothing^ more was done.^ 

•Broadly considered, therefore, the fact^ that the Blind 
Alleys are so plentiful as to form much the most hatural 
thing for a boy to go to, shows clearly how large a part 
want of imformation plays in determining for a? pSreiU 
the relative import.ince of different matters connected with a 
job. These include the wage to be earned, the conditions of 


An act^ial case. 
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employment, its influence on the boy, and the prospects 
for the future. All should be considered ; but 'often only 
the first one is because it alone is realized, whilst the others 
are not. The money wage touches the working-class family 
at every point and so is not likely to be forgotten. And 
it ought not to be, for it^isx)ne of the things to be taken into 
account, though not the only one. 

The trouble arises because in many cases even the exis- 
tence of the others is not realized? Some parents hardly 
grasp the fact that different places give different prospects, 
and others who do are quite unable to distinguish between 
the good and the bad. Indeed good pay and good prospects 
sometimes go together. A big shop paying 6s. a week 
may give a chance to learn : a small one offering only 5s. 
may not. A lower wage, therefore, is no necessary guarantee 
of a better opening, though on the whole the two things 
vary inversely. Moreover, future prospects are indefinite 
and vary from shop to shop, and even where their impor- 
tance is realized, there is in many cases no certainty as to 
what they will be in a particular job. Often only a chance 
or opportunity is given, and not a guarantee. The one 
thing, in fact, that is clear and definite is the money paid, 
and so this settles the matter. “ The boy must take his 
chance like his father did before him,'’ or '' he must take 
what he can get like all the others did," and if lack of pros- 
pects is pointed out, perhaps he will be one of the lucky 
ones who will be kept on." Or again he may be allowed to 
please himself. Indeed it is not possible to deny that chance 
of this kind will sometimes turn out better than the most 
careful arrangement. 

Want of knowledge, therefore, is the main reason why 
immedkte wages play an unduly large part in the choice 
of employment. Where there are several things of equal 
importance, and only one of them is really known, that 
one must obviously receive more thai?^ its fair share of 
attention ; and so it does here. Deliberate sacrifice of 
prospects for the sake of the largest possible money is, in 
my opinion, comparatively rare though not unknown, and the 
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choice is apt to be too, haphazard even for this. The boy just 
goes to thft first decently paid thing that offers. The great 
matter is for him tc get something, and into something he 
is put as quickly as possible without waiting to look for 
anything with either better pay or ‘better pros;»>ects. 

• What one does find in some ,(\>^es, however, is that a 
certain amount of money is demanded,* and provided that 
it is offered, parents are prepared to sacrifice if necessary the 
chance of a higher raV\ This holds good, moreover, of 
families in which considerable care is taken in placing the 
boys. Here„;n fact, there is a sort of standard rate or 
minimum wage for a boy of fourteen, which parents can and 
will accept but for which they will stand out. Usually it is 
55. per week, and a higher sum is not insisted upon. It is not 
uncommon for a mother to ‘‘ want to put the boy into 
something that will last him for life, but a few shillings 
a week will be useful,” and the two things are not always 
incompatible. Many jobs that give prospects will give 
this amount to start with, more particularly to a smart boy, 
especially where employment is “ on good behaviour,” 
or where he works on the errands, or partly on them, partly 
at the bench. Indeed, except in a few trades and a minority 
of firms in others, a learner ought not as a rule to need to 
start at less ; and as already stated, lower wages are no 
necessary guarantee of better prospects. To ask for a 
certain wage, therefore, is a very different thing from de- 
manding the maximum obtainable ; and up to a point the 
wisest course is to aim at*a certain reasonable minimum. 
For the sacrifice of wages to prospects is only prudent when 
the object is not otherwise obtainable ; fairness to the other 
children demands that it should not be m*ide without due 
cause. ■ ♦ 

But, if rare at this early stage, deliberate preference for 
higher wages over better prospects frequently gri)wf up 
later as a result c^ the influences at work. The absence 
of definite methods of putting boys into trades helps to 
push the idea of*learning into* the background, even where 
learners are employed, and often their position is rather 
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that of boy labourers' who are given the chance to learn if 
they show capacity. Later on again, the improver is paid 
according to " what he is worth and teachds himself as 
best he can. Now all this tends to l^ide or keep in the back- 
ground the need of learning something. Being thus taken 
on to work, and, if he run, to learn, a boy soon comes to 
demand his full vamc and to see that he gets it. vSimilarly 
he takes the first decent job that offers without any idea 
of sacrificing his prospects, but, hajdng done so, he and his 
parents soon get into the habit of looking first to the wage 
to be earned. So from one Blind Alley job jip quickly goes 
to another and yet to another. Or, if he is learning at all, 
he may make himself perfect at one thing and try to get as 
much as he can at that. To begin with there is often a 
clear intention of learning, but too often the habit grows 
up afterwards of choosing jobs for their wages alone. 
This is the result of the conditions under which the start 
in life is made ; and once more it is not the immediate but 
the ulterior consequences that arc most to be feared. It 
is not that boys or their parents begin by sacrificing learning 
to earning, but that they come to do so later. 

Throughout, therefore, the chief cause of disaster consists 
in lack of information, guidance and advice. Parents neither 
know what their children need nor how to get it for them ; 
and the results arc rendered worse by the absence of uni- 
formity and the variety in methods of engagement that 
are such marked features of London. Many a boy leaves 
School with at best a vague idea of what he wants and with 
no situation awaiting him. He has, as a result, to be placed 
in a hurry and, so' far, the parent is, in part at least, to 
blame. When he comes to look for a job, he ik again without 
information as to what is going, or advice as to what to 
take or to avoid and what to do or not to do. Then London 
cpnditiqns render his search difficult, dangerous and often 
hopeless. Even when started, he is not j^eldom left without 
‘ help or guidance to look after himself ; and to the many 
boys who must make frequent moves aftef new and better 
work, this lack of guidance is peculiarly disastrous. Alto- 
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gether the^start in li^e of a London boy is beset by many 
dangers ; LjT his nev'd of information and assistance is often 
great in proportion asljic amount of them that he obtains 
is small. 



, chapter X. 


Conditions of Engagement and 
Employment. 

(a) Age at Starting in a I'rade -Usual Age of Ue'vving~~lnfluence 
of Lengtli of Service on Time of Start — Reasons for Late Start- 
Special Reasons : Work too heavy for young boys ; Dangerous 
Trades ; Responsible work ; Increased Use of Machinery- 
General Reasons : Preliminary work in trade at boy’s ]ob ; 
older, stronger and more experienced boys preferred — Boys of 
fourteen still preferred sometimes— Reasons for this- Frequency 
of engaging boys at fourteen without putting them direct to 
the trade — Chance often determines tlie matter — Boys do not 
always know their own minds — Definite answer impossible. 

Should a boy go direct from School to his trade Reasons 
for — Reasons against —Not always possible— Use of temporary 
jobs m such cases. 

(b) Suitability, —DiKiculiy of testing this — Means of doing so adopted 

by employers ; Their limitations — Periods of Probation— Boy 
labourers engaged with view to ultimate promotion— Selec- 
tion of abler boy labourers for promotion — Value to employer 
of power to dismiss under Informal Service. 

Fitting right boy to right trade— Less difficult than is sup- 
posed — Marked capacity for a few trades only somewhat rare — 
General capacity frequent — More important distinctions : 
Clerical and Manual Work ; High and low-skilled labour — 
Selection should follow these bro?der lines. 

(c) Period of Service and Time taken to Learn . — Period varies accord- 

ing to a number of influences — Effect of changes in methods of 
production on period of service — Little redaction in general 
skill— No uniform period of Service — Variations in practice, of 
Traide Unions and of employers— Three Common Arrangements : 
Seven years, Five years, Till twenty-one— Five years most com- 
mon — Growth of Shorter Apprenticeships — Reduction in period 
fio ifew thing. 

Time taken to learn usually about seven years — Often longer 
than mere teaching requires — Increase in^Wage Contract : boy 
cannot spend whole time learning — Influence of Subdivision of 
output — Time wasted by both these influences. 

Question of reduction m general skill — Proportionate in- 
crease in semi-skilled labour-^Probable redi^c^ion in unskilled — 
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Skilled labour has gained in level of skill what it has lost in 
range-i^Greater gradation of skill but no decrease — ^Net tune 
spent leiirning probably shorter — Time spent before and after 
service — Trade hLs now to be learnt more thoroughly— Prob- 
ably no decrease m*general skill- -Each grade requires more 
skill than formerly, but is often less \vell taught. , 

•(^/) Preference and Heredity. im^iiimg ; Preference is not a 
right — Less Common for Father *to teacl^his son , where 

it occurs — Forms of Preferepce given by Employers — ICxtent 
to which it is given — Complete refusal rare— Reasons why not 
taken advantage of. , 

Heredity less marked than elsewhere — Exceptions to this 
and their causes — Illustration from J3oys working at Trade 
Schools— Tirades in which it is common — Reasons why men put 
their boys into other trades. 

{e) Wages . — Small difference between learners and labourers' wages 
in London — Methods of Wage Payment— Fixed Time Rates ; 
Their Different Forms — Good Conduct Money — Varying Time 
Rates ; Common in Building Trades- -Piece Rates ; How paid ; 
Illustrations. 

High Boys' Wages in London — Approximation of Learners' to 
Boy Labourers’ Wages — 5s. a week obtainable at fourteen — 
Exceptions — Wages m different trades- -Cieneral Iwidencc — Evi- 
dence of Board of Trade Imquiry into Earnings and Hours — 
i{vidence as to boys starting at 5s. or less in United Kingdom 
and in London. 

Rate of rise year by year — From 2s. to 2s. 6d. a year most 
common — Enormous variations in wages earned m last year of 
service — Rise in learners' wages in recqnt years — Fears of 
parents baseless — Proper means of meeting them. 

When a boy selects a trade or gets his first job, a number 
of conditions are settled which have an important bearing 
on his future career. These *may now be treated under 
five main headings and in the following order, namely 

• 

[a) Age at .Starting in a Trade. 

• (h) Suitability for a Trade. 

(c) Period of Service and Time taken to learn/ 

[d] Preference and Heredity. 

{e) Wages. • * * 

• 

(a) Age at Starting. — With this are closely connected * 
the questions whether or no{ a boy goes to his trade direct 
from school, whether he caQ be put straight to something 
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that will keep him throughout life, or, if not, how the gap 
between elementary and industrial education ‘ is to be 
bridged. In London the school leaving age, which is 
fourteen, is higher than in many other towns, half-time 
is almost unknown, and exemptions are not common, the 
Labour Certificate being granted only to boys above thirteen ' 
and in the 7th and 'ex- 7th Standards. On the other hand, 
the number who remain at school after that age is probably 
above the average. Nevertheless the vast majority still 
leave at fourteen, and we have to consider therefore how 
far a boy can and does go at that age direct to the occupation 
he is to follow through life. 

The practice in this respect varies very much and is 
largely determined by the length of service required and 
the use and disuse of an indenture. Legally, a contract 
of Apprenticeship cannot be enforced against an apprentice 
after he reaches his twenty-first year, and so some firms 
prefer to get their boys direct from school in order that 
they may have served seven years before attaining it ; but 
where Apprenticeships of this length are not the custom, 
there is less object in doing so. Most of the employers 
who use indentures, however, try to arrange for them to 
be terminated at’ or before twenty-one, but there is no 
hard and fast rule. The age of starting, therefore, differs 
from trade to trade and firm to firm, and is usually between 
fifteen and sixteen and sometimes rises as high as seventeen. 
Some Trade Unions allow entry until then but not later. 
Fifteen, however, is perhaps the wost common, though a 
number of reasons delay the start in many cases until 
sixteen. 

In some trades,, indeed, it is difficult if not impossible- 
to start \a boy as a learner before the latter. Where the 
work is laborious, a strong lad is wanted and one of fourteen 
wiF n6t do. Thus in Plumbing he has to do mate’s work, 
which is usually heavy and requires at. least a youth’s 
strength. Only the smaller shops which "get nothing 
but one-inch pipes,” as one Foreman Plumber said, can 
employ one usefully, Normally the work will be too hard. 
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This is even more true of Smithing, where young boys are 
almost useless for the hammering. Again in boilermaking 
they are engaged aj? heaters at fourteen, but not at the 
more responsible work ftf carrying ti]! sixteen. Similarly, 
they will not in some cases be employed because The work 
is dangerous. In sawmills, for instance, they “ puy-out ” 
at fourteen, but do not work machines till much later. 
In the fleshing of hides and skins, in which a sharp two- 
handled knife is used, seventeen is the age for taking appren- 
tices, and in bricklaying youngsters will not be employed 
as learners on* high buildings. 

So, too, where a job requires special responsibility or 
discretion, only older lads will be put to it. They may, 
perhaps, be put to do boy’s work about the shop as soon 
, as they leave school, but will not go to the actual work of 
the trade until later. Again special reasons cause the 
taking of learners to be deferred. Certain restrictions, for 
one thing, on the employment of very young boys may 
cause their engagement to be delayed until sixteen ; or, 
as in Joinery, the increased use of machinery for the 
simpler and rougher work leaves less for them to do, and 
such jobs as they can still be given are found to be too 
heavy for them. 

These influences specially affect individual trades ; but 
there are also some general ones which tend to create a 
gap between elementary and industrial education^ in all 
alike. There is an increasing substitution, for bound 
apprentices or for the morS definitely engaged learners, of 
lads employed first on boys’ jobs who, if they show aptitude, 
are promoted to the bench. Sometimes this is practically 
another way of starting to learn a trade, and*some employers 
advertise their vacancies as such. By others, hcAvever, 
only the ablest are kept on, and the rest have either to 
find an opening elsewhere or, not liking the particular 
trade, leave it of ftheir own accord. In favour of this 
practice are the^facts that it often gives a more real and 
definite trial of a boy’s capacity and inclination and that 
they themselves have time tp find out what they really 

^ a 
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want. This is not always possible 'when they are taken 
as learners direct from school. 

Moreover, apart from this, there is an undoubted tendency 
to raise the starting age. The bo^ who has been about a 
bit and got a little experience is often preferred as possessing 
more s^nse of responsibility than the one who has just left 
school. He is beginning, tqo, to realize his future and is 
less likely to “ get larking about.” Further, even if no 
great strength is required, those ‘of fourteen are usually 
small and therefore of comparatively little value, and, if 
they are small for their age, they are .specially difficult to 
place, whilst, except in trades requiring fineness and 
delicacy, the preference for a strong chap “who can turn 
out plenty of work ” gives them little chance. 

There are, however, some reasons which still cause many 
employers and foremen to insist upon having their boys 
directly they leave, particularly in some of the more highly 
skilled trades, and in Printing the insistence on a .seven 
years’ Indenture to terminate at twenty-one, or soon after- 
wards, makes this inevitable. First whilst some lads have 
a greater sense of responsibility at sixteen than at fourteen, 
others, who have been allowed to run wild in the meantime, 
are distinctly less amenable to discipline than when they 
were younger, and also have often forgotten much of what 
they learnt at School. Moreover, where a trade requires 
both intelligence and manual skill, it is better to get hold 
of them at once before the influence of long hours of monoto- 
nous and uneducative toil has h*^d its effect. Hence many 
firms find boys to l^e most teachable and most able to learn 
at the earlier age, and some Foremen refusf. to take those 
who have been ^elsewhere or have left their first place go 
soon, ^Considering them to be “ rolling stones.” 

It is a nice question, therefore, which pays the best, and 
tbe an^er depends very largely on the class of work they 
have been doing. The boy who has beeii in a post that has 
exercised his wits and intelligence and has ^been well looked 
after at home, may have benefited by discovering during 
the interval his real bent and by possessing a strengthened' 
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sense of r^ponsibility. Others, on the contrary, may have 
dcterioratedf may h^ave lost their power of application by 
running wild, or have had their intellect dulled by drudgery. 

A firm's policy, therefore, will vary* with its experience ; 
^nd some who do not take learners till iiftcen or sixteen, 
insist on their having remained at scliool till then, and m the 
Engineering Trades a record of two years at a Secondary or 
Technical School is sometimes required. 

Moreover, some employers get their boys at fourteen with 
the full intention of teaching them a trade, but do not at lirst 
employ them lo work as learners. They make themselves 
generally useful and are practically on probation for a year 
or two. One large firm of Builders and Contractors, in 
particular, does this systematically. Boys arc definitely 
engaged as probationers for two years at 5s. a week and arc 
taught a trade at the end of that time. Usually each work- 
shop has two of them, and a few more arc employed in 
other parts of the business. They do not necessarily remain 
in the department in which they served their probation, 
though they often do so, and some of the foremen prefer 
it. These, and others similarly situated, therefore, do in a 
sense go direct from school to their trades, though they do 
not begin to learn them at once, and their case is somewhat 
different from the often haphazard promotion at a later age 
of the more capable boy labourers and of those the employer 
likes. Yet another cause of an interval between .leaving 
and starting to learn is that, where few learners are taken, 
applicants will have to wait for a vacancy to occur. 

Finally, whilst many large and spme smaller shops 
adopt a definite policy, others leave the matter more or less 
th chance. An employer simply waits until he wants a boy 
and then advertises. He takes the first eligible one, who is 
otherwise satisfactory and not obviously too old or^ too 
small for the work, and thus chooses the most suitable laM 
whatever his age. •Hence it is sometimes an older, and some- ^ 
times a youngerf one who is t^ken. This is even more true 
of those who afterwards become improvers. They get to 
know a little aljout something, perhaps after working at 
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several other jobs first, and having at 'last hit up/)n a trade, 
get work at it at the best wage they can ; but many of them 
are not able to do this until they are sixteen or even older. 

Like that of the employers, the experience of the boys 
themselves varies. Some know what they want and havg 
a job to go to. More knoA neither what they want nor how 
to get it, and spend a year or two finding it out. Hence 
some who are qualified to speak prefer that a boy should not 
try to enter a particular trade at once, unless he knows his 
own mind very clearly, but that he should take the first 
decent job that offers and find out what he really likes. 
Some, indeed, sample three or four before they hit upon the 
right one, which they learn very successfully. This, indeed, 
will be inevitable, so long as many of them continue to 
start work without knowing what they are fit for. Others, 
again, are compelled to take work that is well paid and 
obviously, if they are to go to a trade, they must do so later, 
since their circumstances make it impossible at first. 

The question as to the usual age of starting to learn, 
therefore, hardly permits of a definite answer. Frequently 
both employers and learners leave it to chance. A firm 
wanting a boy gets the best one it can, whatever his age. 
A boy goes on finding himself jobs till a happy chance puts 
him in a position to acquire a trade and he does so. The 
starting age, therefore, varies from fourteen up to about 
seventeen. Sometimes, notably in plumbing and smithing, 
boys are not usually taken until sixteen and at others 
fourteen is the rule. Some employers prefer an earlier, others 
a later, start but this at least is obvious, that many boys 
do not go direct from school to their trades, at least to learn 
them, and the fact that many are employed first as labourefis 
before being employed as learners further complicates the 
matter. 

"Should a boy therefore who is to learn a trade go to it 
straight from School ? That he should g\^t a job and go to 
work as quickly as possible is obvious in order that he may 
avoid the very great danger of early unemployment. So 
far, in short, the parental instinct is a sound one. The 
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danger, as described ip the last chapter, is that if he enter a 
Blind Alle^, he may stay at it instead of going on to some- 
thing bettef'and thus reach manhood without any dclinite 
occupation at all. i 

There is much to be said, indeed, for getting a boy 
started at once in a particular trade. In tliis case lie is 
definitely in work that will last him Ihroi^li life, provided of 
course that the shop is a decent* one, and that he has selected 
the right craft. He has had no time to forget what he learnt 
at school, and is most amenable to discipline. ]\lorcover, 
he is not left run wild and is less likely to acquire casual 
and irregular habits or that of continually changing his job. 

To set against these advantages, however, there are 
several objections. Placing a boy m a trade at once often 
renders any adecjuate trial of his capai'ity difficult, and 
makes it practically impossible to employ him first on trial 
about the shop, as a boy labourer, which is perhaps the 
best test of all, and sometimes the best thing that can be 
done. Secondly, many leave school without knowing their 
own minds, and thus the attempt to provide for them straight 
away may cause them to select something at which they 
cannot succeed. This difficulty, it is true, ought not to arise : 
but it will continue to do so for so long as more effort is nol 
made to discover their bent whilst they are at school. 
Lastly, the thing is often impossible. Fewer (fiiances to 
learn are available at fourteen than at fifteen, and fewer 
at fifteen than at sixteen. In* short, the o})portunity for 
many does not and canm^t come until later. To put all 
boys in permanent situations at fourteen, therefore, is 
impossible, and the attempt may be disastrous. F'or 
fc^ilure to get anything but a Blind Alley job may make 
boys think that nothing better is available, and cause 
them to give up all idea of learning a trade. Rather they 
should, where necessary, be led to look upon their first^few 
places as stop-gaps ^o occupy their time till something better 
offers, so that they may keep their attention fixed on the 
latter. * * 

The question, therefore, is^a very open one. Where a 
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boy can be put immecliately to learn spmething for which he 
is suited, it should by all means be done, both \^hen he has 
some special bent and when he possesses that general capa- 
city whic.h is likely to succeed at anything. This, however, 
is not always possible : and even where an opening is avail- 
able, it is better for many to wait where they can safely d6 
so. The danger consists less in putting a boy into a Blind 
Alley than in leaving him in one without help or guidance. 
It is the latter that he needs most, for if he gets them the 
problem will probably settle itself according to the circum- 
stances of each case. Where suitable openings offer, boys 
can go to them at once. Otherwise they can be put into 
temporary work which they know to be temporary, to 
await the time when something better will offer. Two 
objects will thus be served. The boy will be safely and 
usefully employed in the meantime, and a Blind Alley, while 
he is at it, will cease to be such, and will form a connecting 
path along which eventually he will reach his trade. 

(b) Suitability. — Closely bound up with this question is 
the further one of the means adopted to select boys as 
apprentices and learners. The difficulty of testing their 
suitability in the first few months after they leave school, 
when almost any form of wage-earning is novel and there- 
fore pleasant, encourages the use of employment during 
good behaviour and in temporary boys’ jobs as a probation. 
Without one of these devices a real test may be difficult, 
the more so as many parenti; do little to find out their boys' 
inclinations ; and so the selection must otherwise be a leap 
in the dark. 

First of all we niay consider the means which employers 
adopt for their own protection. Not all of them by ai]y 
means \go to any special trouble in choosing learners, and 
many simply take them as they come. Much of what is 
to bt s<yd, therefore, will apply only to those who do. In 
their case, care is taken to know first of qll something about 
their boys’ characters and antecedents. Either they are 
sons and relatives of employes, which gives the firm a 
special hold over them, or they come with recommendations 
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from various business , connexions, or are introduced Sy the 
men. Othftr employers get good references with all the 
lads they tal^e, or, a« one of them put it, " know all about 
our boys before we bind them." Many, for inst:^nce, wall 
be first recommended as suitable by teachers in Elementary 
Schools. Such recommendations, l\owever, usually guarantee 
their character and general capacity, but not always their 
aptitude for a particular industry, and upon this matter 
clearer information is obtained concerning boys who stay 
at school until sixteen, and especially concerning students 
at a Day Tracfei School. These latter, indeed, are picked 
lads of more than average capacity who have possessed 
from the very beginning a definite aptitude for certain work ; 
and apart from them, and some few of those recommended 
from the Elementary Schools, little more than the good 
character and respectability, and to some extent the general 
intelligence, can be relied upon. Capacity for the trade in 
question has still to be tested. 

Appi entices are, as a rule, taken on trial before being 
bound, usually for one month, less frequently for two or three, 
and occasionally for longer. Three months or less often 
prove inadequate, however, even when the boys have been 
carefully selected in the first place. Some employers, there- 
fore, let the period of trial run on, and delay signing the 
Indentures for six months or even a year, and the Skilled Em- 
ployment Associations often find it advisable to do the same. 
With learnerships, too, though similar trouble is sometimes 
experienced, a longer probation is more frequent and more 
easy to arrange. 

Secondly, as already described, man}? firms engage boy 
labourers with ’a view to teaching them .eventually, and 
will for a time employ them on the errands or in soaking 
themselves useful. Sometimes, as in the higher grades of 
cabinet work, where this device appears to be popular, 'the 
number of such bo}^s is small, and room can easily be found 
for all of them. At others the engagement as an errand 
boy is for a more or less definUe period of six months or a 
year. This form of selection, therefore, differs from the last, 
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because boys start first at unskilled jobs and afterwards 
learn. It differs from those that follow in thkt the firm 
employs them with the full intcntidn of teaching them 
afterwards, provided they are competent, with the further 
advanta^ of taking away the blind alley characteristics 
of such temporary jobs! , The use of this method might well 
be extended, and ‘che efforts of the Labour Exchanges could 
well be devoted to this and to ensuring a better original 
selection of boys for the purpose' 

Thirdly, as described in the last chapter, vacancies are 
filled by the promotion of the ablest of the'>boy labourers 
employed by a firm, who are given a chance to learn, but are 
not taken on with this purpose in view. Usually the la- 
bourers so employed far outnumber the vacancies for learners, 
or else they fill only a few of them, the rest going to ordinary 
apprentices or learners. In Printing, for instance, especially 
with Compositors and vStereotypers, a regular practice is 
often made of promoting the best of the errand boys, who 
after twelve or fifteen months arc bound, their indentures 
being as a rule dated back for a year. Such offices, however, 
generally employ a large number of ordinary a})prentices 
as well, and, since their work is highly skilled, only a })ortion 
of the errand boys, who come often from a rougher and less 
educated class, have the capacity for it. This policy is 
not confined to the Printing trade, and by its means a good 
many get their chance. 

Finally, many firms leave* matters to a process of “ natural 
selection," pure and simple. They just take boys on without 
any agreement, and if they are unsuitable, get rid of them. 
If they are suitable, they stay and are taught, unless indeed 
they themselves prefer to migrate elsewhere. .Such em- 
ployerS; simply take a likely lad and put him on, and sooner 
or later they get one they like and teach him. The power of 
disrfiissnl protects them against others. 

From their point of view this is the great advantage of 
Informal Regular Service, that the power to dismiss a boy, 
apart from the valuable hold it gives them otherwise, 
guarantees them against serious loss. With Apprentice- 
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ships there is always* an element ot chance at the best of 
times. Softie firms are very successful in getting a very 
good type, ot*hers ardnot, and the gains on the best who can 
be kept are offset by losl^es on the woi:st who cannot be got 
rid of. The matter is even more of a lottery with those 
'ft^ho simply advertise and take wh?tt they can find, when 
frequent misfits are inevitable; for even where more care 
is taken, the means of testing the applicants often prove 
inadequate. Here again Juvenile Exclianges and After-Care 
workers will probably be able to give great assistance. 

At the samotime, the task of fitting the right boy to the 
right trade is less difficult than is sometimes supposed. 
Marked capacity for one or two things only is comparatively 
rare, and many lads possess a general aptitude for manual 
^ work that enables them to learn many kinds of it with success. 
Otherwise the fate of the very large number who want to 
be engineers and nothing else, would be sad indeed, but 
happily most of them settle quite comfortably into another 
trade. Perhaps a positive dislike, or even a physical in- 
capacity, for certain industries is more common than a 
special fitness for them. Often it is largely a question of 
health— to keep consumptive boys, for instance, out of 
employments liable to cause phthisis, tho.se with delicate 
chests from wet outdoor work, and those who are weak or 
small from heavy labour. Otherwise lads only suited to 
one or two jobs are very common, and a special be,nt of 
any kind often accompanies mdrked general ability. 

Such distinction as thei’e is, indeed, usually follows 
broader lines than those of single trades oj* industries. The 
main division is between Manual and Clerical work, and 
this is often a very clear one. The two are sufficiently dis- 
tinct to demand powers and abilities of a different Icind, 
and thus boys who would make good “ tradesmen " may 
very well fail as clerks and vice-versa. Much is wHtten 
about the prejudicos felt by many parents for clerical 
employment and of the resulting mistakes, but similar 
failures are caused by the attempt to make mechanics of 
those who are unsuitable. Errors of the first kind are, per- 
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haps, more numerous ; but those of. the second are not 
uncommon. Anyhow as between manual ahd clerical 
occupations there is often marked variation in aptitudes. 
Most boys fall definitely into one Or other of these classes, 
and the problem is to put each into the right one. A 
third a,nd smaller class Consists of those whose special bent i^ 
towards work with the pencil— drawing, design, draughts- 
manship, and the like. 

Another important distinction rs that between different 
levels of skill and capacity, according as they are fitted for 
highly-skilled, semi-skilled or unskilled work.* Often, how- 
ever, their own choice will not correspond to this. Ex-VII 
may wish to go as an errand boy, and Standard V to be 
an engineer, and much waste of good material would result 
if they were allowed to have their way. The able boy would 
be thrown away on low-skilled labour, and the dull boy 
become the half-taught, underpaid and casual mechanic, 
of little use to himself or any one else. This distinction, 
again, is a clear and useful one. It is possible to find out a 
boy’s capacity, so as to guide him into the right sort of work, 
and this will often mean going beyond the schoolroom, since 
backwardness here may accompany decided manual capacity. 
When, therefore, this has been properly tested, boys can be 
graded accordingly. 

It is on these wider lines, in fact, that their bent needs 
to be (;iiscovered and tested, and beyond them the chief point 
of importance in selecting u trade is with many to get them 
into a suitable place, and then^keep them steadily at work 
in it. This will apply not only to the future skilled worker, 
but even more to those who can only hope for semi- 
skilled or unskilled jobs. Almost always the vital thing is 
to do'’ this, and to prevent them from drifting from one job 
to another. The average boy is usually fitted for many 
■ things and a slight preference for one over another may be 
of small importance compared withc.steady and regular 
application to whatever it is. 

(c) Period of Service and Time Taken to Learn. — Like 
the second, this third problem is closely connected with the 
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first, since length of service depends largely on the age at 
which it liegins, being probably five, six or seven years, 
according a^ it starts at sixteen or earlier. Again a boy who 
is bound at the later a^es may already have learnt a little 
of the trade, or at least, by working at some labouring job 
1:onnected with it, have obtained se^ifc preliminary kmnvlcdge 
which one of fourteen takes time to aecluire. So, too, the 
period of service will not always be sufficient for the boy to 
learn the whole of his tracie. Nevertheless, modern conditions 
do frequently make it difficult to acquire it completely 
in a single sh«p, and the shorter period which is sometimes 
stipulated for in the Indenture meets this difficulty by allow- 
ing the extra year or two to be s])ent in linishing the training 
elsewhere. Sometimes special short Indentures are arranged 
to procure this. Finally the conditions accompanying the 
less formal Regular Service, and still more Migration, may 
necessitate a longer period than formal Apprenticeship 
would require. 

The whole problem is greatly affected by alterations in 
methods of production and by the development of the wage- 
contract, under which boys arc paid their value as workmen 
and learn as best they can. The former has in some cases 
reduced the amount of skill needed to the stuni-skilled level, 
but docs not necessarily mean that a whole trade thus loses 
its skilled character. Sometimes it does so, as in some jiarts 
of the manufacture of light leather, where improvmneiits in 
machinery have very greatly siinphiied matters. In book- 
binding, again, publishers’ nvork has bi'cn divided into a 
number of semi-skilled jobs, whilst the other brandies 
remain as skilled as before, and in some other trades only 
ctytain sections* of the work are affected, .and that chiefly 
in the larger establishments. vSomc of the machine-ffien in 
engineering may be quoted as an instance of this. Or 
thirdly, the development of an industry may create flew 
semi-skilled processes which did not exist before. In every 
such case the result is that for these processes the old period 
of training cease's to be required, since the new kinds of 
work can be learnt in quite a short time, and a new grade 
of labour Dartl\/ Ur whollv replaces the old. 
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Secondly, changes in methods of - production influence 
other trades in various ways, but without producing so 
marked an effect. Sometimes they have limited the skill 
required,' and at others have merely altered its character 
or changed the mode of acquiring it. With some of the 
commqner and cheaper Vork much less of it is now needed* 
more particularly where, as in joinery and cabinet-making, 
the parts are prepared so completely by elaborate machinery 
that they only need to be fitted fi^gether by hand. This, 
however, does not apply to the better-class work to any- 
thing like the same extent. 

A more frequent tendency of machine production is to 
produce a concentration of skill, the work done covering 
a narrower range but reaching a higher level, (ireater 
rapidity of execution, fineness, and accuracy are needed, * 
and these compensate for any loss in other directions. An 
elementary example of this is found in the separation of 
fitters and turners in large engineering establishments. 
Again, as also in engineering, a reduction of manual skill 
may be compensated for by the need for increased intelli- 
gence and a higher level of technical and scientific knowledge. 
Thirdly, the use of machinery may even increase the 
dexterity needed by taking over the simple processes and 
performing them more quickly and with fewer men, but re- 
quiring greater skill in its manipulation than the handwork 
did. This so far has been the result of the introduction 
of the Linotype in Printing. 

Lastly, less may have to be fearnt and yet the trade be 
more difficult to learn than before. The simpler and rougher 
processes are usually the first to be taken over by machinery, 
and when they -are done by hand, many of them are the 
natural things on which to start a boy. Thus the later ones 
are more difficult to learn now that this stepping stone to 
them has been removed. Hence in these various ways 
changes in method of production, resitlting from the use 
of machinery and other industrial developpients, frequently 
alter the character of the skill required instead of reducing 
its amount ; and if the creation of new processes is omitted, 
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the extent to which the latter has taken place is not very 
large. Thus on the whole changes in methods of production 
do not seem to have reduced appreciably the length of 
time required to master'a craft. Consideration ofdhe effect 
of the wage contract must be postponed until after that of 
the actual practice of to-day. • ' ^ 

Turning to this, therefore, we find no* uniform period of 
service, and London conditions appear to render the applica- 
tion of one to all industVies impossible. Moreover, there is 
no uniformity even in each separate trade and sometimes 
different length!; of service will be adopted for different boys 
within the same firm. The age at which an indenture was 
signed often settles the matter, and as boys start at different 
ages, their service varies accordingly. 

* Trade Union policy also fluctuates. Rules arc most strict 
in Printing. The compositors enforce successfully the, full 
seven years, and the lithographers have a rule to this effect, 
but in practice accept five. With the machine-minders and 
stereutypers the full seven years are strictly adhered to 
and both these bodies have been successful in securing this. 
But otherwise the longer period is seldom enforced, among 
the Unions that require it being the journeymen curriers 
and the paintbrush makers. 

Perhaps the most common policy is to demand a minimum 
of five years, but to raise no objection to six or seven. Some 
of the smaller societies, including th^t of the Brushmakers, 
require five years' actual Apprenticeship, but most of the 
Unions follow the example* of the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers and accept five years' work at the trade, and in 
practice this cpndition can be satisfied in different ways. 
With the engineers, the requirements of the Board of Trade 
for the Sea-going Engineers Certificate help to maintain the 
predominance of regular service in a single firm. The boiler- 
makers also fix five years in a single shop, but in ’certain 
cases allow the apprentice a further twelve months, in which 
to get his full iponey. Many Unions, however, either do 
not possess any rules on this subject, or leave them to be 
arranged by the different localities, and in the London 
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District no stipulation appears in the working rujes of most 
of the Building Trades. 

There is no great uniformity in the methods favoured by 
employerj?.^. but three different arrangements are common, 
namely seven years, five years, and until the learner is, 
twentywme. Periods o{ years are sometimes found in 
individual shops, but are not common. The habit of bind- 
ing till twenty-one is popular in some large Building firms 
and is not uncommon elsewhere, and where it exists it pro- 
duces much variety of practice even within a single firm. 
Service for seven years is markedly predomin'aht in Printing, 
but otherwise only in a few small and highly skilled 
trades like saddlery and coppersmithing, and nr the higher 
branches of some others, notably b(K)kbinding, whilst else- 
where it is adopted by a few individual employers, cither 
because they are doing particularly good work or for special 
reasons. 

On the whole, however, five years is undoubtedly the most 
favoured period. It certainly is so in engineering, where 
a good many firms, chiefly the larger ones, do not take their 
boys before they are sixteen. Both in building and wood- 
working it IS verv common, the numerous small shops in the 
latter usually preferring it. Again, in art metal work, both 
such regular agreements as there arc and the less definite 
understandings which are usual, last for this length of time. 
Moreover two of the most vigorous institutions engaged 
in placing learners — the Apprenticeship and Skilled Employ- 
ment Association, and the Jewish Board of Guardians — 
choose as a rule to bind for five years rather than for seven. 

Finally, shorter Apprenticeships, though ,not yet very 
mimerpus, are becoming more so and often are better suitefl 
to the hew developments of industry. Boys need a wider 
expe^rience than a single firm can give them, and, if bound 
for four' years to be grounded in their trade, can afterwards 
obtain this in other shops. At present, however, it is only 
in Engineering that such a device is being, definitely taken 
up, but individual firms are utilizing it elsewhere ; and 
not a few who do not formally adopt it arc^ advocating its 
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use, or are refusing to bind their boys at all, so that they 
may be free to move on after three or four years. 

For these reasons, therefore, the period of service is 
being somewhat reduce!!, but this reduction is by jio means 
a new thing. As early as i8i/| , a few trades were substituting 
five years for seven, and the tendency had spread far by the 
time the sixties were reached. Presehit conditions are 
even more varied if consideration is given to the time a 
boy actually takes to itarn rather than to the length of 
service. So far it has only been possible to consider cases 
where some form of agreement exists ; for obviously with 
Migration and Working and Learning no fixed periods 
are possible. In any case, except with a full seven years 
or with Technical Training before Apprenticeship, as in 
engineering, further work as an improver is usually needed 
before the learner can become fully competent. 

Once more no general rule can be discovered, but the whole 
process will generally take about seven years. A few of the 
skilled trades require either less or more ; and the time 
differs so much from one individual to another that, as many 
foremen insist, it is often difficult to strike an average 
between them. One boy will learn more in five years than 
another will in ten, but six or seven will most nearly re- 
present this average. The lad either serves the longer period 
or works for an extra year or two as an improver at something 
below the full rate. What he has still to learn after he 
comes out of his time will vary, but he will probably have 
to perfect himself in certaih things, and in any case will take 
time to acquire the experience and self-confidence of the 
seasoned worl^man. 

’ Moreover, the conditions under which hoys learn often 
cause them to take longer to do so than the mere -teaching 
of the work would require. Perhaps the most important 
of these is what I have called the Wage Contract, ilnder 
which they are paid as much as they are worth and left 
to do the best tl;ey can for themselves. This also exists in a * 
modified form in the case of many who are engaged definitely 
as learners. They likewise often get nearly their full value 
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and pay no premium. They have, therefore, to make 
themselves generally useful, running errands and so on in 
their first year or two, for instance, in order that they may 
earn thei^' wages. Hence their pi ogress is likely to be 
slower. The employer cannot afford to spend so much on 
teaching them or to treitl 'them solely as learners, and thus 
they learn less quickly than under the older conditions. 
Others start simply at the errands with a tacit understanding 
that they shall be })romoted if they are ('apable and indus- 
trious, and yet others spend part of the day at this and the 
rest at the bench. In every case there is ‘delay and the 
time taken to learn is lengthened, because it is not devoted 
solely to learning. Obviously also this obtains to a far 
greater extent where the boy is simply employed and paid 
for his work, both in the case of Migration and in that of 
Working and Learning under Regular Service. 

This is undoubtedly one of the most important and wide- 
spread of the influences that are operating in this direction, 
but there is another which is scarcely less potent, namely 
that Subdivision of Output, which causes each firm to pro- 
duce only one or a few articles. Hence to learn the whole 
trade, a boy must move about and work in several shops, 
according to the' process that prevails in cabinet-making. 
Indeed the Wage Contract usually accompanies this, and is 
in some cases the result of it. For the lad is wanted not to 
learn, but to make a certain article, and he is paid for what 
he does.' 

These influences, therefore, lead to a considerable loss of 
time in learning, and this is often inevitable, not only 
as a result of periods of idleness between different jobs, 
but because those who are learning in this way often stay 
longer at- each part of the work than they require to learn 
it. Either they wait until a good opening presents itself 
elsewiiejv, or, being content with their conditions, are in no 
hurry to leave. Moreover they cannot fit their w^ork exactly 
' to the need of learning a trade. They must^,take what jobs 
they can get, and the fresh knowledge each one gives will 
not always be in proportion tOcthe time they^spend upon it. 
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Finally since they arfe paid their full value, the employer 
must keep them at work on which they can earn their money, 
and so further delay is caused. This is, perhaps, even more 
true of the plumbers' mate, who has often a greateij* difficulty 
in getting an opening to start with the tools than does the 
ordinary boy improver ; and he Inay continue t(^ v^<ork for 
some years as such before his chance comes. All these, 
things, therefore, increase the time that is required to learn 
a trade under modern c(5nditions, and because it is wasted, 
much longer is often taken than would be necessary under 
a more regul^i’ system. 

This brings up for solution another problem. Allowing 
for shorter periods of actual service, and for the time that is 
thus wasted or otherwise occupied, does the actual learning 
now take longer than it used to do, or not so long ? Or, 
to put it in another way, do the trades of to-day require a 
lower level of skill than formerly ? On the spur of the 
moment an affirmative answer is often given, based on the 
increasing numbers employed in semi-skilled processes, 
on the various devices for simplifying the work of others, and 
on the greater separation, as with carpenters and joiners, of 
different branches of a trade. The question, however, 
cannot be disposed of so easily, and there is much in support 
of the contrary view. 

First of all, the development of new industries has multi- 
plied the number of trades and processes and further diversi- 
fied them. Hence the additional semi-skilled workers are 
engaged largely on new processes or on others formed by the 
separation from a skilled industry of certain fractions of its 
work. Some direct displacement of artisans there has been, 
though less than is usually supposed ; and semiskilled 
machine-men have also replaced workers of an even lower 
grade, doing the heaviest and least skilled drudgery.^ So 
far, therefore, there seems to have been no great ‘loss on 
balance. Probably the number of skilled workmen is 
larger than ever^ before, and fhat of the semi-skilled very 
much larger. Both, that is to say, have increased, but the 
latter the more ^rapidly of the two, and if there has been 
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any absolute decrease, it is probably in the lowest grades of 
labour. As Sir Benjamin Browne told the, Poor Law 
Commission, "there is less room now than ever before for 
the absolutely unskilled man, for we specialize more." 
Nor must it be forgotten that some in the intermediate grad^ 
possessrcapaqty that is ndt very much below that of many 
tradesmen. Lastly it is sometimes maintained that the 
semi-skilled man of to-day reaches the same level as the 
mechanic of a previous generation, and the latter a far 
higher one. This would involve a general rise in the level of 
skill ; and in many trades that of each particular grade is 
certainly higher than formerly. 

Secondly, where certain processes have been taken over 
by semi-skilled workers, the trade affected would seem to be 
necessarily less skilled than before, but this ignores the • 
important fact that the level of skill has to be taken into 
account as well as its range. The workman may have to do 
less, but may also have to do it better ; and this is what 
actually happens. The skilled trades of to-day require 
greater perfection of workmanship than they used to do — 
great fineness, accuracy, rapidity of output and so on. Thus, 
where certain forms of work are done by a different grade, 
or processes formerly combined are separated, there are 
compensations in these other directions. The higher level 
of skill, in short, offsets its narrower range. 

Thirdly, there is greater gradation of skill than ever before, 
and this often produces the appearance of a decline. Differ- 
ent branches of a trade are getting more differentiated. 
For instance, when ,all kinds of bookbinding were done in a 
single firm, a man was required to turn his hand to every- 
thing. ^ Now some shops specialize on leather binding and 
others on jobbing or vellum-binding, whilst publishers' 
work is done on a large scale by machinery. Thus there are 
three separate classes — highly skilled, skilled and semi-skilled, 
instead of only one. As a result, therefore, the level of skill 
appears to have declined. In, reality, it is as high as before, 
though more carefully graded. The best workmen are 
confined to the best work, the ordinary , ski lied men to 
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jobbing, agd so on ; and as a result every branch of it is 
better done J;han before, and those who are doing it reach 
a higher level at their particular job. 

Fourthly, even allowing for waste of time, the actpal period 
(jf service required in most trades is probably shorter than 
formerly, but this is made up for in Various ways. Some boys 
are better prepared for learning before their service begins. 
Many of them do temporary boys' work about a trade for a 
year or two before it starts, and so know a good deal that 
an apprentice, coming fresh to it, will take some 
time to find ditt. With the longer period, both now and 
formerly, the younger boy spends some time making liimself 
useful and getting used to shop conditions, and if straight 
from school, does not at once settle down to his work. 

* The boy of to-day has already mastered these preliminaries 
and knows his way about, ai\d thus saves himself and 
his employer a good deal of time. 

Again, much of the simpler boys' work to which learners 
were first put, and which was often reserved for them, is now 
done by machinery ; and the fact that there are few suitable 
jobs to put them to, is one of the reasons why employers are 
less eager to take young boys. This means, therefore, that 
there is less to learn than formerly in the easier branches, 
and as much as before in the more skilled ones. Hence the 
training afforded by this preliminary work is no longer 
given, and trades so affected thus prove more difficult 
to learn and require older boys. In fact, learning is a 
shorter business, but, while it lasts, a harder one. 

Finally, whilst less has to be learnt, it requires to be 
learnt more perfectly. Not so much time is now spent in 
actually learning a trade, and more in perfecting wljat has 
been learnt ; and this perfection comes gradually by practice 
and experience. Apprenticeships as a result tend to be 
shorter, work as an improver to last longer. Wi&e skill 
of a moderate lev<?l comes once for all during the former, 
but perfection in* a higher grad^ only after a slow ripening of 
the powers. A shorter period of service, therefore, does 
ncTt necessarily \nvolve a lessening of skill, when so much is 
still lelft to be acquired after its conclusion. 
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For all these reasons it is probable that the skill necessary, 
and the time taken to learn, have not decreased, though the 
period of service may have done so ; and in some cases the 
greater technical and scientific knowledge of to-day really 
involve a higher general capacity. Further, any decline in 
the Icyel is likely to be not an absolute one, but due to 
changes in the relative numbers employed in the different 
grades. If it has taken place at all, it arises out of the 
fact that the semi-skilled processes employ a larger share 
than formerly of the working population, and that their 
increase has been more rapid in proportion' than that of 
the higher ranks. Upon these points, however, and more 
particularly upon the latter, no confident answer can be given. 

Within each class, on the other hand, the level has pro- 
bably been raised. There may be fewer fitters in proportion • 
than formerly and more machine-men, but both fitter and 
machine-man are better workmen than they used to be. 
Hence, even if this comparative increase in some of the 
lower ranks of labour is an actual fact, the general improve- 
ment in the skill of all grades has to be set against it, and the 
net result is improvement rather than diminution. 

One reservation must be made, however. So far the 
eiuestion has been of what is required of a competent work- 
man, and not of the skill actually possessed by the rank and 
file. For here it is probable that defective methods of 
training and other influences cause far too many to grow up 
insufficiently trained for their different tasks, and that 
the number of these is increasing. Their need of thorough 
training is greater |han formerly, and probably what they 
actually get is inferior, and one of the rrtost disastrous 
results^ of our v^xisting lack of method is that it h^ 
failed to provide fully for the higher standard of to-day. 

In short, the skill needed is no less than it was, but the need 
is less W^ell provided for. 

{d) Preference and Heredity.— The questions of Preference 
and Heredity affect considerably not only the suitability of 
different boys for different jobs, but the whole problem of 
recruiting. They may be defined as follojvs : — Preference 
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means the taking by an employer of sons or relatives of his 
own workpeople rather than others, and Heredity the recruit- 
ing of tradd^ from ^he sons or relatives of those engaged 
in them, which included the further question of hereditary 
capacity to exercise them. 

The former does not confer any jight like that of Patri- 
mony or that given by some Trade Unior/s to their members 
to teach one or more of their 'sons without binding them. 
The individual firm doos not admit the possession by its 
workmen of the right to put their boys into its vacancies. 
It retains for its, elf the power of deciding in each case, though 
sometimes a refusal is practically impossible'. The Water- 
men, perhaps, provide the nearest approach to a right, and a 
few Trade Unions, I believe, try to reserve openings for 
sons of their members generally, but not necessarily of those 
employed in a particular shop. Otherwise employers 
retain their freedom of action, and many men prefer to 
place their boys elsewhere. 

Su('h a right was far more common in the past when a 
man not only brought his sons into the workshop but taught 
them himself. Now, even when they arc employed in the 
same firm, they seldom work together. When they do, the 
father is usually a small employer or a workman just setting 
up for himself, so that his position is rather different, 
since he is cither training the lad in order that he may 
succeed him in the business, or else is giving him a start 
in this way, with a view to geUing him into a bigger hrm 
later on as an improver. T'oremi'n again sometimes teach 
their own sons, but some of them choose to put them under 
another man. So too in Following-Up df lad will not seldom 
start as mate or assistant to his father, and where piece- 
work is common, as in the wholesale Cabinet Tracfe, men 
take their boys to help them, whilst among the Watermen 
a good many are apprenticed to their fathers. Otherwise 
father and son onl;y work together in individual cases and 
comparatively few firms encourage such arrangements. 
Where a preference is given, however, it will often be made 
a condition that a man looks after his boy if necessary, 
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and sometimes they are put together till the latter gets used 
to the work. ‘ 

Most employers give some sort of* prefere!iice to their 
men’s sons, and this will frequently be extended to include 
other rektives. Neither is it confined to mechanics, but 
embraces clerks, warehousemen, labourers and carmen', 
and thVis they give men in the lower grades a better chance 
of getting their sons into skilled work. Carmen seem parti- 
cularly successful in placing thejr boys in good trades, 
thanks partly to the large number of firms with whom their 
job brings them into contact, whilst men ji? the Building 
Trades, who move about a great deal, often provide for 
them cither witli old employers or with those engaged in 
different branches who are working on the same contract. 

Some shops, moreover, give not only preference for 
vacancies, but more favourable terms of employment, as 
when their men are excused the payment of a premium 
or allowed to pay at a reduced rate. One big firm, indeed, 
demands a very heavy one from all others in order to dis- 
courage applications from outside. Or again, sons of 
their employes may be taken on without an indenture, or 
allowed, when others are not, to enter their service as 
improvers, or to come and go with their fathers. 

The actual extent of such preference varies. A few 
employers try to fill all their vacancies from the families of 
their own men, some getting more than they want in this 
way and others failing to get sufficient. Much depends on 
the prospects of the trade in the near future, since a bad 
outlook deters a man from putting his sons into it. A more 
common practice is to inform them of vacancies and give 
them the option of filling them, whilst also receiving outsieje 
applications or promoting smart errand boys. Others, again, 
confine the preference to foremen and old and respected 
workman, in whose case, indeed, it may not be easy to refuse 
it. Some also take such a lad if there^ happens to be an 
opportunity, but will not upset existing arrangements for 
his benefit. A few give no preference at aM or even try to 
avoid taking their men’s sons, either because they think 
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means the taking by an employer of sons or relatives of his 
own workpeople rather than others, and Heredity the recruit- 
ing of tradd^ from ^he sons or relatives of those engaged 
in them, which included the further question of hereditary 
capacity to exercise them. 

The former does not confer any jight like that of Patri- 
mony or that given by some Trade Unior/s to their members 
to teach one or more of their 'sons without binding them. 
The individual firm doos not admit the possession by its 
workmen of the right to put their boys into its vacancies. 
It retains for its, elf the power of deciding in each case, though 
sometimes a refusal is practically impossible'. The Water- 
men, perhaps, provide the nearest approach to a right, and a 
few Trade Unions, I believe, try to reserve openings for 
sons of their members generally, but not necessarily of those 
employed in a particular shop. Otherwise employers 
retain their freedom of action, and many men prefer to 
place their boys elsewhere. 

Su('h a right was far more common in the past when a 
man not only brought his sons into the workshop but taught 
them himself. Now, even when they arc employed in the 
same firm, they seldom work together. When they do, the 
father is usually a small employer or a workman just setting 
up for himself, so that his position is rather different, 
since he is cither training the lad in order that he may 
succeed him in the business, or else is giving him a start 
in this way, with a view to geUing him into a bigger hrm 
later on as an improver. T'oremi'n again sometimes teach 
their own sons, but some of them choose to put them under 
another man. So too in Following-Up df lad will not seldom 
start as mate or assistant to his father, and where piece- 
work is common, as in the wholesale Cabinet Tracfe, men 
take their boys to help them, whilst among the Watermen 
a good many are apprenticed to their fathers. Otherwise 
father and son onl;y work together in individual cases and 
comparatively few firms encourage such arrangements. 
Where a preference is given, however, it will often be made 
a condition that a man looks after his boy if necessary, 
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the proportion of lacls who follow their fathers is small. 

As illustrating this the following table analyse'^ the cases 
of some eighty-seven learners whom I was fJrivileged to 
interview at various Trade Schools : — 


25 


8 

10 
44 

No family connexion, therefore, could be found in just 
over half these cases, but in many of the remainder there 
is no certain proof of heredity. Those in which the father 
is a small employer or foreman are peculiar — first, because the 
opportunities for teaching arc specially favourable, and, 
secondly, because, where the father has a business of his 
own, boys are put into it, who would not be if they were the 
sons of journeymen. Moreover, such boys are probably 
much over-represented at the schools, in proportion to the 
numbers who are so situated. Again, in the case of brothers, 
it will c^ten happen that th^ elder one has succeeded in a 
different trade than that of his father ; nor does a closely 
allied employment mean much, since many will put a lad 
into any job, provided it is not their own. Hence the 
true proportion, of hereditary cases is likely to be verymuclv 
less than that shown in the table. 

If, however, statistical measurement is difficult, there is 
more arnple general evidence as to the facts. This prefer- 
ence for other trades is due to a number of causes apart from 
those already mentioned. The matter varies with the state 
of trade. The Boilermakers' Union tries to i*6serve as many 
vacancies as possible for sons of its members, and in the 


Father in the trade— ^ 

^As Employer ...... 8 

As Foreman' ...... 2 

As Journeyman . . . . .15 

Other Relatives in tlie trade — 

As Employer ...... r 

As Journeyman or Apprentice , , 7 


In Cognate Trade to Fatlier’s . 
No connexion with Father’s Trade' 
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Engineering Trades generally men try to secure them, but 
have to face very^keen competition from outsiders. In 
Printing heredity seerrjs to be marked with the machine- 
managers, with the young and growing branch ^of stereo- 
typers, and, to a smaller extent, in lithography. It is much 
less so with compositors, whose trade has tended to become 
over-stocked Comparatively. few boys, on the other hand, 
follow their fathers into the Building Trades, cxcx'pt with 
plasterers, masons and* possibly plumbers, or into the 
woodworking group. The Art Metal Trades occupy an 
intermediate j^osition. 

Secondly, men are being increasingly influenced by any 
special disadvantages attaching to particular callings as 
they come to realize these more clearly. Thus the fear of 
the displacement of hand labour by machinery has largely 
influenced woodworkers, and even during the Building boom 
previous to 1900 restricted, though it did not altogether 
prevent , thi' increase in the number who took up joinery. So, 
again, trades are being avoided in which, as in painting or 
bricklaying, there is much seasonal or general irregularity 
of employment or where, as with silversmiths, the former is 
becoming m{)re marked. 

Thirdly, a great many appear to have a prejudice against 
their own trade and to prefer anything but that, (especially 
if they themselves have not been very successful at it. 
They realize its disadvantages, but not those of othf<r jobs, 
and therefore try at all cost to*place their boys elsewhere, 
whilst sons of mechanics in poor circumstances may have to 
take up highly paid labouring work. Qn the other hand, 
those who have done well may make their boys follow 
in-* their footsteps, but many successful artisans, plough 
not perhaps so many as formerly, hope to raise them still 
higher by putting them into clerical employment. ^More- 
over, apart from the necessary interchange between different 
industries, the nuaiber and scattered character of thijse 
of London alwa}^ give a man plenty to choose from besides 
his own, and this has a similar effect. A boy is far more 
likely to go to a trade that is not his father's than in places 
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where a few industries employ the bulk of the population. 

Finally, several reasons are leading the Y'orkmen to 
choose different shops in their own trade. Sometimes they 
think tha" others can give a wider and more varied experi- 
ence than their own ; and even more frequently they feel 
that they are heti^.r apart, that the boy ought to tight his 
own battles, and that he will do more for himself under a 
stranger. Such reasoning is common and implies on the 
father’s part neither dislike nor distrust of his own firm. 

(e) Wages. — The question of learners’ wages, especially 
at the start, is an important one, more particularly in their 
relation to those of unskilled boy labour, as a result of the 
superior attraction given, or said to be given, by the higher 
earnings of the latter. The difference between the two, how- 
ever, at any rate in London, is not nearly so great, nor are the • 
initial wages of the former so low, as is very generally sup- 
posed. The great variety of methods considerably complicates 
matters. Some boys do not go to their trade as soon as they 
start work, but later, when their greater age and strength 
often help them to command better money. Others 
start to work at their trade before they start to learn it and 
their wages, even if they are apprenticed, will usually, 
though not always, be fixed by what they were before and 
not by the ordinary apprentices’ rate. Others again, as in 
silversmithing and trunk-making, will combine the two, 
spending part of their time at the errands and the rest at the 
bench. Thus apart from the helper or assistant in following- 
up, boys start to learn in three ways : as definite apprentices 
or learners, at boys’ jobs learning in their spare time, and at 
pure boys’ work that leads later on to learning. The two 
latter <piethods ^re growing. The definite learner, therefote, 
comes into competition with them, and this competition 
has tqjided to raise his wages nearer to theirs, especially 
where he has already worked in the shop in some other 
capacity. In some cases, however (es|)ecially in those of 
boys brought into the firm from outside), they may at sixteen 
still have to accept the wage of an ordinary apprentice in his 
first year. Finally the increase in the yjage-contract has 
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forced up^the rates paid to learners, though these remain 
lower than .those of boy labourers. 

Methods of Wage Payment fall into three main classes — 
Fixed Time Wages, Time Wages varying with th^ value of 
fhe work, and Piece Wages. In the, first case, but not in the 
other two, there is usually an accepted, scale for al^ boys, 
rising each year by a definite amount. It is generally a 
weekly w^age, it is sornetimes supplemented by certain 
additional payments, and is often payable during holidays 
and sickness, at least wFen these arc of short duration. 
Hourly wages are usually higher, but to prevent slackness 
are only paid for the time actually worked. 

Fixed Time Wages take various forms. First, there is 
the uniform rate, most common with bound Ap])rcnticcs 
‘ and the more formally engaged learners. With this there 
is an agreed rate of increase each year. Sometimes this is 
2s. or 2s. 6 d, a year throughout, but at others it may begin 
with only 15. a year and rise later by 25. fW., 35. or 45., and 
occasionally in the last year of a long apprenticeship by as 
much as 6s. or 75. Variations according to character and 
progress are not recognized, and some firms adhere strictly 
to these rates, finding that to discriminate, causes jealousy. 
Others, however, will in practice give an additional rise to 
satisfactory boys. Again, with some learners employed 
'' during good behaviour,” there is often an informal under- 
standing, as in silversmithing^ that a boy shall receive 
a uniform rate and a fixed ^annual rise as long as he stays ; 
5s. a week to start, with 25. bd. a year or is. every six months, 
is most usual. As the boy is not bound, however, alterations 
are easier than with apprentices. The employer may have 
to concede an additional rise to keep him'‘, or may be able 
to refuse or delay the ordinary one if he does not give 
satisfaction. ,, 

A fixed wage, however, will often be supplemented in 
various ways. Soi?ietimes a definite additional weekly pay- 
ment may be mtidc, either at once or after the first year or 
two, in return for good conduct and progress. This may 
take the form either of an inefease of the weekly wage or a 
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bonus or other payment in proportion to the ou,tput. The 
latter usually depends on how much a bqy can tijrn out above 
a certain minimum amount, and, like piece-work payments, 
is apt to tempt him to keep to forms of work at which he can 
earn a high bonus instead of acquiring an abound know,- 
ledge of the business. 

The other method of supplementing wages is more satis- 
factory and finds its best illustration in the Good Conduct 
Money paid in the Printing Trades, which is, or can be, with- 
held if satisfaction is not given. Usually it consists of an 
additional 2 s. a week on the wages specified In' the indenture, 
the two together often amounting to 8s. in the first 
year. Sometimes, however, it is only is. a week at the 
start or is not paid at all till the second year. In one case 
the payment consisted of wage and conduct money in equal * 
amounts, the two combined being 6s. in the first and 8s. in 
the second. The metliod is, as a rule, very successful, so 
much so that the payment is seldom withheld, and it is 
perhaps the best way of keeping an apprentice up to the mark. 

Lastly, whilst a wage is fixed for each year of service, 
additional money is, or may be, given, if the boy is wortli it. 

I came across one indenture, for instance, where the ap- 
prentice may be paid something over and above his agreed 
wages, but this shall not be paid as of right.'’ More often 
there is a verbal promise to this effect, or the boy is led to 
understand that his chance of such a thing depends on him- 
self. Frequently, however, a firm simply gives the additional 
rise when it thinks fit, or the boy asks for one and gets it, 
especially if he can go elsewhere if it is refused. The 
result, therefore, is a fixed minimum wage supplemented by 
additional payments according to circumstances. 

The second class of wage payment consists of a Time Rate 
varying from one boy to another according to the value of 
their work. In this case, when a lad is put to the bench, 
the foreman decides what he is worth, afid pays him accord- 
ingly. After this his money rises according to his ability, 
and not to any fixed scale. Thus two boys may start at the 
§ame age, the same time, aitd the same rafe, and yet aft^r 
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a few yea^s be earnihg very di 0 erent amounts. This is 
common in the Building Trades where youths of twenty 
often get high wages. It is thus a payment fixed in advance, 
according to an estimate of the work likely to ^'e done, 
some allowance for the trouble and loss involved in teaching 
being usually made. This method is common with Jligra- 
tion and the less formal kinds of Regular Service and, where 
there is no agreement, with Following-Up. Payment by the 
hour is usual, with no dllowance for loss of time, and the 
boy is paid not only for the value of his work but for the 
actual duratidn* of it and no longer.^ Sometimes these 
two methods are combined, and a fixed weekly wage is paid 
for the first few years and later an hourly one, rising' 
according to " what he is worth.’' 

Payment of learners by the piece is not common, even 
when it is usual with the journeymen, and where it is found 
it sometimes takes a special form. Thus in Engineering a 
boy may be set to assist a gang or squad on piece, who will 
pay him a time wage and make what they can out of him. 
Improvers, on the other hand, will more usually follow the 
custom of the shop in which they are employed. In a few 
cases, however, apprentices and learners are paid in this 
way, though to begin with they often get a ‘time wage until 
they know something about the work. Then they get a 
fraction of the men’s rate. To illustrate this method 
of payment the cases of the Fleshers, Brushmake^s and 
Tinplate Workers may be described. 

With the former learners are apprenticed to the men's 
Union at the age of eighteen for a period of four years 
and are put in charge of a particular man. The recognized 
r^te of pay is so much per loo skins {4s. ^d., for instance, 
for sheep-skins), and the apprentices get a lower one*. The 
difference between the two is divided equally between the 
man and the firm, to compensate for trouble and* spoilt 
material respectively. 

In the Pan an^ Hair work in^ Brushmaking, the boy works 


^ With th^ ^possible exception of public holidays. 
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for three or less frequently six months at one branch with a 
journeyman, who teaches him and gets the benefit of his 
earnings. Often, though not always, lie receives no wages 
during tfyis period, or only what the man chooses to allow 
him. After this he is put on Iialf piece-rates, which later on 
are soQietimes raised fo two-thirds. Then when he has 
served half his tinie, the sarne process is repeated with the 
other branch of the business. In Paint Brush work, where 
seven years, and not live, are the* rule, the rates paid are 
'Usually higher. 

Finally in Tinplate Working the practice^Varies, as some 
firms pay time wages throughout. In the majority, indeed, 
these only last for about two years, till the boy knows 
enough to go on piece work. The rates paid vary from one- 
third to half of the ordinary ones to begin with, and later on • 
from half to two-thirds. Outside these trades, however, 
payment of learners in this way is not often found except in 
individual firms, but it is far more common with improvers. 

In London boys' wages, both with learners and labourers, 
are well above the average and, as already stated, the differ- 
ence between those of the two classes is less than might be 
supposed. On this matter the working of the London Labour 
Exchanges has ‘brought to light some interesting facts. 
One sub-manager declared that the wages offered, where 
there was opportunity to learn, were a revelation to him. He 
put th^ usual rates at from 5s, to 7s. to begin with for the 
former and from 6 s. to 8s. lor the latter. The comparison 
is somewhat affected by the hi^h wages paid to apprentices 
in some big firms, but on the average the difference is pro- 
bably not more than 2s. a week. Similarly the Skilled Employ- 
ment Associations have found that a learner, especially if pi^- 
pared to make himself generally useful, should be able to 
secure a starting wage of 5s., and with some exceptions my 
own ex'f)erience confirms this. Less may have to be accepted, 
however, by some bound apprentices, b}* those employed in 
some small struggling firms which only offer^qs., and by some 
of those engaged upon high-class work, or where expensive 
mateiials are used. On the other hand, sonae boy labourers, 
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especially errand boys in small shops, get no more than 
5s. a wee^c. 

The appi^oximatibn of the learner's wage to that of the 
errand boy in a small ‘shop is the result of several causes. 
First, the shop boy working his way up to the bench or 
^spending part of his time at it, is ^growing more and more 
common ; and, secondly, employers of» other learAers are 
coming to use them in this way for the first two years and so 
have raised their wages accordingly. Hence the existence of 
this alternative way of acquiring the trade, and the increasing 
amount of labouring work that they do, have improved 
their pecuniary position, whilst causing them often to take 
longer to get full money. Thirdly, the wage-contract has 
extended itself to the apprentice and learner, not quite to 
the same extent as with Migration, but still to a considerable 
degree. Thus their earnings in their earlier years now 
approximate far more nearly to their value as workers, 
and as a consequence, the employer does not undertake 
to do as much as before in the way of teaching them. When, 
further, the conditions do not allow, as often they do not, 
of a full knowledge being acquired in a single firm, there is 
much to be said for such an arrangement. The result of 
these various causes, therefore, is that where the errand- 
boy with a chance to learn gets from 5s. to 7s., the learner 
as a rule gets at least 5s., so that in most London trades 
initial wages at fourteen are not as a rule below this, 4s. 
being uncommon and 35. raro. The chief exceptibns have 
already been described, and at the start wages are some- 
times lower when apprenticeship lasts for four years 
only. In some cases, moreover, the ydarly increase may be 
•bigger later on, to compensate for the lower initial rate, 
but, on the other hand, those who start fresh at fifteen or 
sixteen may have to be content with 5s. 

Five shillings a week, therefore, often constitutes a 
tacitly recognizeijj minimum wage for learners, and this 
fact goes far to justify the parents' insistence upon it. 
Moreover its frequency shows that there is little ground for 
the fear, which is sometimes expressed, that the learning of 
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a trade will involve nominal or very low initial wages. 
Even where the material is valuable, the necessity for 
these can be avoided, either, as in high-class bookbinding, 
by a seven years’ apprenticeship,' or, as with certain 
saddlery firms, by only raising the rate by is. a year instead 
of by two or more. W\th the latter a lad starts usually* 
at 6s. 

Among the chief branches of skilled employment Printing 
pays, on the whole, the best wages* and these are often as 
good as those paid to ordinary boy labourers of corre- 
sponding ages. 'fhe prevalence of seven years’* service gives 
the employer a longer time to nx'ouj) himself for any initial 
losses, and the greater demand for them shows the employ- 
ment of apprentices to be more iirolitable than elsewhere. 
Except in small offices, the wage is seldom below 6s. in the 
first year and is frequently 7s. or even 8s. The latter 
appears at one time to have been the minimum in the 
large society offices, but the former is now more common. 
In the last year the wage is usually about £1, but is sometimes 
more. Moreover, the actual wage is frequently increased 
by Good Conduct Money, usually of about 2s. a week, and 
sometimes by a bonus. 5s. to start with is usual in Engineer- 
ing, but sometimes as much as 8s. is paid ; but here many 
boys do not commence work till fifteen or sixteen. 5s. 
or 6s. again is normal in Building and Woodworking with 
occasional higher rates. In Woodcarving, for instance, 8s. 
is common, but the apprentices have as a result to do much 
labouring work for the first two* years or so. In Silver- 
smithing and Art Metal, where there are many small shops, 
and in the making of leather goods, the learner usually be- 
gins as an errand-^oy at 5s. or sometimes in the latter at 6s.r 

Interesting information as to the wages of boys are given 
in the recent series of Board of Trade reports on earnings 
and Hoiirs of Labour in various trades in 1906 or 1907. 
The exact figures required for the purpose of estimating 
• the initial wages are not available, but a sufficient approxima- 
tion to them can be obtained. The number of lads and boys 
of all kinds employed at different rates are given for the 
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United Kingdom only, but the average earnings, both of 
apprentices' and of other boys, in London and other import- 
ant districts,* are staled separately. Moreover the Reports 
give, in almost every 'case for apprentices and ^ some 
instances for other lads, the median and the upper and 
Ifiwer quartile,^ and this further assists us to calculate the 
proportion earning the lower rates in Eondon. Further 
they provide separate returns for those who worked full time 
and for all boys, includirig those who worked more or less 
than this, and also distinguish time and piece workers. 
The figures given below refer only to time-workers who 
worked full time. Of these, taking the country as a whole, 
the percentages in different wage groups below 6s. per week 
were as follows. 


Building Trades— All towns 

Towns of more than 100,000 inhabi- 
tants 

Sdwmilhng 

Cabinet-making and Machined Wood- 
work 

Engineering and Boilcrmakmg 
Shipbuilding and Repairing 

Miscellaneous Metal 

Railway Service .... 

Printing . *. 

Bookbinding ^ . 

Paper Stationery 

Tailoring (Bespoke) ... 
Tailoring (Ready-made) .... 
13 oots and Shoes 


Milder 

j6 and 

4 s and 

55, and 

under 

under 

under 


4 S. 

55. 

6s 


1 

8 8 

7*1 

11*8 

()•() 

2*2 

b*l 

11*8 


0*8 1 

2*9 

8*8 

1*8 

ft 


12*8 



6*9 

1I-8 

0-1 

0*4 j 

*i '5 

8*7 

2*2 

0*7 1 

8’b 

9*8 

0-8 

0*0 

«'5 

3*7 

0-8 

-•5 

7*6 ’ 

13*9 

— 

1*7 

9*4 

15*0 

0*2 

i*i 

6*5 

i8-o 

77 

10*1 

10*1 

i8*5 

0*6 * 

1*7 

6*1 

10*9 

O'l 

0*5 

4*6 

10*9 


^ Professor Bowley defines these as follows : “ When we -are 

dealing with a group of persons or things, each of which possesses 
some measurable quantity, such as height or wage, we can choose 
certain quantities which describe the group in brief. Suppose all 
the items are arranged m a senes in ascending order of the magni- 
tude of this attribite, the magnitude appertaining to the item half- 
way up this series is called the median. The magnitudes one- 
quarter and three-quarters up the series are called the quartiles, 
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Thus, taking the whole Kingdom, very few boys earn less 
than 3s. a week for full time, and the numoer earning 
between js. and 4s. is only considerable in Bespoke Tailor- 
ing and'^abinet Making. In eight gu'oups out of twelve it is 
dess than two per cent., and in only two cases docs it exceed 
four. ^Even between 4 s. and 5s. it is less than 5 per cenf. 
in five cases and in'four more, it ranges from 6 to just over 7 
per cent., these latter including Engineering, where the age 
of entry is usually rather later thari in other industries, and 
Building. Now, except in the smaller towns and a few large 
ones where wages are low,i these rates are likely to be those 
of boys in their first year. Hence for all towns a boy's 
initial wage will range from 4s. to 6s., from 4s. 6d. to 5s. 
being perhaps most common. On the other hand, these 
returns include improvers and boy labourers, and so the • 
proportion of apprentices and learners who earn the lower 
rates will probably be somewhat greater, whilst the firms 
which make them will, on the whole, be paying rates some- 
what above the average. 

On the other hand, London wages for boys are as a rule 
higher and often much higher than elsewhere, as is shown 
by the following table : — 



Average WagCb 

Lower 

guar- 

tile. 


London 

All 

Districts 

J.ondoii 

All Dis- 
tricts. 

Building Trades — 

d. 

s d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

Improvers ...... 

^4 

10 5 

18 6 

14 6 

Apprentices 

II 8 

8 2 

7 0 

5 0 

Other Boys . .... 

12 6 

9 9 

— 

^ 

7 





— 




lower and upper respectively." Thus in the case of the 10,35a 
apprentices m the Bciilding firms about whom inlormation was 
given for the purposes of the Board of Trade Report, the wage of 
the 5,175th apprentice measuring upwards represented the median, 
and the lower and upper quartiles lay between those of the 2,577th 
and 2,578th and the 7,752nd and 7,753rd respectively. 

1 This is illustrated by the decrease in the percentages earning 
the lower rates in some; of thte larger towns. 
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% 

• t 

* 

Avcr.i^c Wa;^cs. 

I.oiidoii All 

j DlStlK ts 

how 01 1 
Loivioii 

/ 



6 d 

Sawmillinfr- - 



Apprentices 

0 0 0 1 

() 0 

Other ' 

Cabinet Making and Allied 

10 S ,, ;S 

7 

'rr.ides— * 



Apprentices 

10 10 y 0 

N 0 10 J 

7 0 

Other r>oys . 

8 0 

Engineering and Ikiilei making— 


1 

1 

A])prentices 

Other Boys 

M 3 <S 0 

1 -' M 1 11 10 

7 

Railway Eocomotu e, ('aiii.ige 
and Wagon vShoiis - 



Ajiprentices 

10 1 (j i 

j 

/ *' ! 

Printing — 


Appi entices 

li (> ' S 10 

1 

8 () 1 

Other Jkiys 

Bunkbinding — 

10 2 , 8 J 

j 

7 

1 

Ajiprenticcs . . . ♦ . 

1 -i S 1 1 

8 0 j 

Other Boys 

0 1 1 81 

7 

Paper Stationery - - 



Apprentices j 

II 2 ' 8 r 1 

8 0 

Other Boys .* 1 

Tailoring (Bespoke) — ! 

10 i , 8 2 

7 

Apprentices j 

Other Boys 

8 (» 1 () J 

1 0 8 j 8 y 

5 

I'ailoring (Ready-made) — 1 

! 

Apprentices 

K I ^7 C 3 

1 0 (; 

Other Boys ... 

Boots and Shoes-- ' 

) ( <) <} 

> 

Aj 

Apprentices ’ . 

i 5 « : 0 4 

i 

Other Boys 

10 2 10 4 

8 0 , 

[ 
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Oil l- 
tllc 

MI Dis- 
tricts ' 


6 '. d. 

(> O 

7 o 


3 

() o 
3 


(> o 

() i) 

3 (> 

() 0 

.-) 

0 0 

5 

4 

() o 
<) o 

6 o 
() o 


• Thus the trades represented cover a ycry considerable 
part of London industry, and over so wide an area’ it is re- 
markable how very little difference there is between ’the 
wages of apprentices and other boys. In the majbrity of 
cases, the latter epcceed the former by about is. or is. 6d. 
per week, whilst in Printing, Bookbinding and Bootmaking 
apprentices get appreciably more than others. Moreover, 
in London at any rate, this (^merence is caused little, if at 
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all, by higher earnings on the part of the' older apprentices, for 
the lower quartiles, when available, show much the same 
differences as do the average rates, the only important 
exception^ to this being found in the case of Printing and 
Bookbinding. It should be remembered, however, that^ 
the phrase '' other boys'' includes many learners of various 
kinds, and differences in wages would probably be greater 
if the comparison were made, not, as here, between appren- 
tices and other boys, but between leArners in these industries 
and boy labourers of all kinds, including shop, errand and 
messenger boys, and those in unskilled fatfory employ- 
ment. 

Sawmilling is the only trade in which apprentices do not 
earn considerably more in London than elsewhere, the 
average being only 95. ()d. as against 9s. id, and the lower 
quartile 6s. 6i. as against 6s. Otherwise the difference in 
the average varies from 2s. up to 3s. M. except mthe Boot 
Trade, where it is even larger, and the lower quartile is 
usually about 2s. higher. In Building,*Cabinet Making and 
Engineering it is 7s., and in the Printing Group 8s. or more ; 
and it is worth noting that Cabinet Making has a large 
number earning less than 5s. in the United Kingdom as a 
whole, but that in London its lower quartile is the same, 7s., 
as in Building and Engineering and its average rate very 
little smaller. In one case, however. Bespoke Tailoring, the 
lower quartile is as low as 5s. so that a good proportion of 
the boys must be getting less." This is probably due to the 
high quality of much of it and to*the value of its material, 
which involves payment of lower wages to apprentices. 

Hence it seems certain that with this exception few learners 
in these trades have to start at less than 5s. a week iif 
London, ‘ whilst other evidence suggests the existence of a 
large group there which commences at that rate. Unfor- 
tunately'* the Reports give no direct information on this 
point. Moreover, the small proportion of bound appren- 
tices further reduces the nun^ber of those^ who are likely 
to earn less, and increases that of those who get a higher 
initial wage. The available evidence, therefore, supports 
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the contention that 5s. is the normal payment for a learner 
in his first' year, and that anything below this is uncommon. 

The next point to' be considered is the rate at which wages 
rise. This will, as a rule, be a fixed one only whe^ there is 
some sort of agreement or understanding. Increments of 
* 2 s. are perhaps most common with sometimes a rather 
bigger increase later on ; but with the leas formal conditions 
2 .S. a year is not unusual. Sometimes, however, they 
only rise at first by i.s. annually, especially where the trade 
is an expensive one to teach, and this has to be met by a 
slower increase'. On the other hand, lower initial wages 
may be compensated for by a more than usually rapid one. 
Bigger increments, moreover, are frequently given in the 
later years of service, and a rise of 56" or more in the last 
is sometimes found. But the frecjueiH'y w'ith which boys 
are paid according to tlieir value or an* giv('n an additional 
increase above the agreed rate, if they are worth it, makes 
it impossible to say delinitc'ly what tlu'ir standard will be. 
Those who are so situated usually get better wages than 
others do, but have less certainty of regular enijiloyment. 

In the last year of servK'e, therefore, the wage varies 
enormously, both on this aec'ount and b(X'anse of differences 
in its length. Usually the teaching of an apprentier' involves 
some loss in the earlier part of his time, for which the em- 
ployer looks to recoup himself later on. He cannot, as a 
result, afford to pay so much, wdien it only lasts lour or five 
years as when it continues for six or seven. Ibis is one 
reason for the comparatively high rates piawalent in the 
Printing Trades, which in the last year are seldom below 
21S. and are sometimes as much as 2 ‘^s. In the Building 
Trades 185. to £1 are more usual with six or seven years, and 
in Engineering, Silversmithing and the Furniture' Trades - 
about 15s. in the last of five, though more is sometimes given. 
The normal rates, therefore, would probably be 20.^2 or 21s. 
with seven years, ,i8s. with six and 14s. or 15s. with five. 
But learners of from nineteen to twenty-one who are “paid 
wLat they are worth ” often 'get very much higher money, 
particularly in the Building ^Trades. 
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Compared with past years, the wages of leapers have 
undoubtedly increased, and not only are they higher to 
start with, but they progress more rapidly from year to year. 
MoreovCy with some few exceptions, this improvement 
has been general and continuous for some time. Thus 
a South London LabouCKxchangc Official, with thirty years' 
experience of Engineering, put the wages in it at 8s. to 
commence, and 2s. or 2s. inL a year rise, instead of 5s. and 
IS. a year when he served his owli time ; and whilst the 
initial wage is not generally so high as this, the rate of pro- 
gression certainly is, and both have without dOubt improved 
considerably. 

Many of the fears entertained by parents arc, therefore, 
more or less baseless, and there is not as a rule any necessity 
to accept less than 5s. in order to secure a chance to learn, » 
though from lack of information less will sometimes be 
taken. Many boys, however, get this rate without assist- 
ance, and the development of Juvenile Labour Exchanges 
will enormously improve their power of bargaining. Again 
Uie difference at the start between learners' and boy labourers’ 
wages is often small, notably in Building, Cabinet Making 
and probably Idigincering ; and even allowing for the 
various boys’ jobs not attached to any particular trade, 
for vanguards and for unskilled factory labour, it is still 
not very great and taking a general average is probably 
covered by from 2s. to 3s. a week. The learner can usually, 
therefore, obtain 5s. or 6s. ‘as against the 7s. or 8s. of the 
boy labourer, and if they can 'get the former, many are 
ready to give up the latter in return for an opportunity to 
learn something. 

The present tvouble, therefore, is due less to the actudl 
wages that accompany a chance to learn than to lack of 
information as to what they are. Hence it is necessary 
not only to bring home to parents that present high wages 
may mean future low earnings, but still ijnore to dispel the 
idea that the learning of a trade necessarijy involves very 
low wages at first, or even no wages at all, when in fact a 
reasonable amount can be obtained. Often they reject the 
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idea of skilled work because they think less will be offered 
than they can afford, when this is not the case. Secondly, 
the available jobs must be put within as easy reach as 
possible of the boys who need them. Thirdly, provision 
must be made for those abler children whose circumstances 
compel them to obtain good moneys at once ; and certain 
jobs do give this and at the same time offei' means of advance- 
ment to a smart lad. Finally it will probably be desirable 
to reorganize methods Of payment, either to give rather 
more at first in return for a slow^er rate of increase, or con- 
versely to encourage parents by offering a higher wage 
than at present in the last few years, like many other 
things, therefore, boys' wages iXMjiiire to be organized and 
regularized so as to meet existing needs, and to assist theii: 
* proper placing and training. 




CHAPTER XI. 

At Work in the Shop. 

Importance of way m which teaching is given in detail —Employers 
undertake less than formerly — Causes of This — The Promise 
to Teach means less — Opportunity to Learn— Contract may 
only cover part of a trade — Influence of rise in rates of wages. 

Responsibility for seeing a boy is taught rests mainly on 
Foreman — Large and small shops compared — In some cases, 
however, it must rest with the men — P'orcman may delegate 
actual instruction — Question of time he can give to it — He 
gives general supervision, help and advice. 

Different Arrangements — Boy definitely m charge of a man : 
Joinery, Following-up- -For how long ? -Among the men 
generally — Special Arrangements- -The Apprentices’ Room with 
a man paid to teach them- Its Advantages and Disadvantages- - 
Amount of teaching vanes as a result of various causes — 'J'each- 
mg and Instinctive Acquirement of Knowledge- -Importance 
of Boy's own Behaviour. 

Mode of Acquiring a Trade — Ccneral Course varies Little — Boy 
made generally useful at first- -Strong Arguments to support 
this, if it IS not too long- --Progress after this — Trades m which 
there is a regular Progression m the work — Trades where there 
IS not— Illustrations ; Upholstery; Joinery; Compositing— 
Course much the same in absence of Agreement, but takes longer 
—Learning falls generally into J^wo parts : to do the work, to 
do it expeditiously. 

Payment of Foremen or Men for teaching not common — 
Men's attitude usually favourable— Exceptions to this and 
Reasons for them- — The Foremen’s Position — Usually do their 
work excellently. 

Defects of Existing Methods — Failure to give actual teaching, 
rbut boy pushed on as rapidly as he can learn — Failure to teach 
move than a part of the trade — In the worst cases means serious 
exploitation — Less serious form of it — Defective teaching mainly 
due to circumstances — Deliberate ExploitvTion not common — 
Existing abuses consist chiefly of some form of over-specializa- 
tion — Its Advantages and Disadvantages t<y Employers — Not 
much to be gained by it under existing conditions in London. 

London demand is for “ men, not boys "—Provincial supply 
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of Labour strengthens this — Higher cost to employer of learners 
than fctmerly —They are not piofitable except m a few trades — 
Difficultigs rather That boys are not taken than that they are 
not taught. 

In a preliminary cliaptcr, I pointed out that two problems 
Tiave to be distinguished, namely • how a boy learns trade, 
and how he is actually taught it. The’ first of these has 
already been dealt with, and W(‘ have now reached the 
question of how knowledge of a trade is imparted in detail 
and of how a contract to do so is carried out in practice. 
This second pr^)blem is'of litth' less importance than the 
first. Well conceived arrangements may go astray or, on 
the contrary, when a boy is left to pick u]) his trade as best 
he can, his employer may take so great an interest in him 
that he succeeds excellently. W'ry much, as a result, de- 
pends upon individuals, but still, after all allowances arc 
made, the value of the teaching will, on th(‘ whole, vary witli 
the cxcelleiK'e of the arrangements under whicli it is 
imparted. In other words, the geiKM-.d concejition will affect 
the details. 

It is necessary, therefore, to ask, first of all, what it is that 
the employer undertakes to do, and what ari! the' considera- 
tions in return for which he does it. (ieniTally speaking, 
boys arc taken under ('irciimstances tha.t neither bind, nor 
enable, him to give the same attention to them as in the 
past. Premiums are rare ; wages are from the very be- 
ginning much higher than foniK'rly ; and the period of 
service is shorter. Thus the employer gets far less in return 
for teaching a boy, and the latter gets nearly his full value 
as a wage-earner, even in the case of Apprenticeships and 
other definite agreements. The effect of, this upon his 
earnings has already been considered. Its effect*’ upon 
training is that he has to do more for himself, and that his 
master has neither the means nor the obligation tb give 
him as much as b^eforc. Self-interest, indeed, may lead 
him to take trouble over a smart boy in order to make a 
good profit from his last few years, but with Informal 
Regular Service this is checked by the fact that the lad 

s 
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may, and sometimes does, take himself elsewhere just as 
he is getting valuable. ^ 

Normally, therefore, a boy can only claim “ opportunity to 
learn " fyr himself and not definite 'training, and is himsejf 
responsible far more than he used to be for making his own 
way. Jf, however, thig is the case where there is some form 
of contract or agreement to teach, it is still more true of 
other methods of employment, where the learner is simply 
paid for what he does and teaches^himself as best he can, as 
with Migration, with Working and Learning under Regular 
Service, and sometimes with Following-Up.; * Modern con- 
ditions of teaching, in short, do not impose upon the 
employers the same obligations as in the past, and as a result 
they leave far more to the boy, though many of the 
former give much time and trouble to the matter, even 
when they are not really bound to do so. 

To some extent the displacement of Apprenticeships by 
less formal agreements and understandings marks this 
change ; but it is due only in part to this, and is largely 
influenced by other modern developments, such as machine- 
production and subdivision. Whatever the cause, the 
result is that a promise to teach means not only something 
different but something less than it used to do. First, it 
is becoming much more than formerly a contract to pay 
wages, and even with formal agreements what is paid is 
often such as to preclude the devotion of the same time and 
attention to the matter. • 

Secondly, what the employer' undertakes is rather to give 
the boy opportunity to learn for himself than actually to teach 
him. The boy comTs into the shop under certain conditions, 
is put among th^ men and given work to do, and, by seeing 
the me^n at work and getting help first from one and then 
frdm another, is able in time to secure promotion and 
gradually make his way. Not seldom there is not, and cannot 
be, the same systematic teaching as was opce given, at least in 
many big shops. This is not entirely a question of wages, 
but in part of organization and methods of production ; and 
the latter often make it difficult to teach the whole of a 
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trade in a jingle firm. The result was summed up as follows 
by a large ^rm of guilders : “ We are prepared to take a 

boy and do what we cap to teach him, but we always refuse, 
owing to the changed conditions of the present day, to take 
^ man’s money to do so.” ^ 

Thirdly, the contract to teach may not cover the' whole 
of a trade, but only such parts jof it as are carried out by the 
firm. In joinery, much of what is joiners’ work in small 
shops is done in the machine room of the larger ones and 
cannot therefore be taugjit to the apprentices. In cabinet- 
making and silversmithing, only certain articles may be 
made, and so a boy can only be given such as the firm 
gets. 

Again, as in Publishers’ Bookbinding, a large business may 
f subdivide its work among a number of comparatively 
simple processes, and in no one of them can much be taught 
because in none is there much to teach. The employer, 
therefore, only undertakes to teach such parts of the trade 
as he is engaged on. The case of Publishers' Bookbinding, 
indeed, is an extreme one in which the time for Indentured 
Apprenticeships has probably passed. But frequently the 
teaching is inevitably limited in one direction or another, 
though not to the same extent ; and this limitation has to 
be met by a reduced period of service, by Migration or 
by improved instruction in Trade Schools. 

Finally, general conditions, and not least the scale of 
wages paid, render it necessary T;o use boys for the first year 
or two as boy labourers. Certain rates can only be 
earned by doing, for part of the time ^t any rate, other 
work than that of a learner, since otherwise a firm could not 
ffiord to pay them. Sometimes there is ev^n a tacit iinder- 
standing that this should be done, and less frequently it is a 
definite condition of employment. Boys have tc> earn 
their wages, and sometimes can only do so in this way, and 
where they are fre^ to leave at any time the need for this 
will be particularly marked ; .for as was pointed out by a 
prominent member of the staff of a certain Technical 
Institute : 
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“ The employer (in such cases) cannol; afford to look ahead 
with the learner, because he has to look to the immediate return 
of each week’s wages. If he loses by pushing the* boy on, and 
on the fii^t year or two there often is -some loss, he cannot feel 
sure that'the boy, having been made worth more than he is 
actually paid, will not move elsewhere in order to get his full 
value,”' 

t 

Thus in various ways the actual agreement, or the con- 
ditions of employment where there *is no agreement, commit 
the employer to less than formerly. And, on the other hand, 
a boy under modern conditions is frc(]uently in a position 
to teach himself more than in the past. There is sometimes, 
for instance, less actual learning and more practising of 
what has been learnt, and the Trade Schools are taking an 
increasing part in the matter. Whatever the cause, there- i 
fore, the fact remains that to-day a boy is paid more money 
and receives less attention. 

Coming next to actual details, the responsibility for 
teaching rests in general on the employer, and in particular 
upon the foreman, in whose charge the learner is put. Only 
a general supervision is possible for the head of a big firm 
or for the General Manager of a large Limited Company, 
engrossed, as thdy must be, mainly in the commercial side 
of the business. Often, therefore, the foreman has practi- 
cally a free hand, whilst the engagement and dismissal of 
workmen is frecpiently left to his discretion. vSometimes 
the existence of a Works Manager acts as a check upon him, 
but in many cases his power is”only limited by an appeal 
to the employer in case of ill-treatment. With unbound 
learners and improvers, moreover, he may be even more 
absolute, and not only their teaching but their employment: 
*and wa^es will be left to him. He will exercise his discretion 
in Raising shop boys to the bench, or in engaging improvers, 
according to the needs of the work, and will pay them 
‘‘ what they arc worth.” Occasionally ” f^he office ” arranges 
for and controls the apprentices, but leayes the others to 
him. 

In firms of moderate size, however, the partners can 
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usually exercise a much stricter supervision. The actual 
teaching i^ still left to the foreman or the men, but, as one 
employer s^fid, " we are always in and out of the place and 
can see what is going on,’’ or, in the words of another, “ we 
are our own Works’ Managers, and though we do not actually 
^each we are always looking after the teaching.” In small 
shops, again, it is often done by the ” guv’iior,” or ‘ ‘ one of the 
guv’nors,” thus bringing employer and learner into close per- 
sonal contact. When the former is out, the lad will be put 
in charge of a leading hand, and may be so entirely if he has 
to be away a gr^at deal. ‘Where there are "two guv’nors,' 
however, one will usually look after tlie commercial side 
of the business and the other the Workshop, with full charge 
of the boys. Hut even with only one employer, he will at 
, least take the place of a foreman in a big shop, leaving the 
men to fill in the details. 

In some trades, indeed, especially under the method of 
Following-up, the chief responsibility must rest upon the 
men. Here a boy is far more under their control than 
under that of the foreman, and cannot be moved about 
from one to another like the ordinary apprentice. This is 
particularly true of Plumbers, for usually they are scattered 
in pairs all over a building or even over a number of buildings. 
Hut trades where these conditions prevail are not numerous, 
and normally the responsibility is undertaken by the 
foreman in a large, and the employer in a small, firm. 

The detailed teaching, however, may not be, 5.nd fre- 
cjucntly is not, done by the foreman, and with a large number 
of apprentices in a shop this would be impossible. Hut 
the boy is put in his charge, and he lUitkes all the necessary 
4 irrangements for having him taught. He chooses the 
man with whom each is to work and sees that he docs his 
duty by him, or, if a lad simply works among the men, that 
he gets fair treatment from them. He probably shcAvs him 
how to do the first piece of work, continues to help him with 
advice when in difficulties, is at hand to see he docs not 
acquire wrong ifiethods of working, and at the right time he 
puts him to new and better jobs or to do one by himself. 
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He may even be given the discretion as to whether to 
pay him an extra rise in wages. That is to say/as part of 
his normal duties, he exercises general' control* and has to 
see that^ boy is taught, whether by himself or by others. 

It is sometimes said, indeed, that foremen have no time to 
teach the apprentices, who are thus left to get along as besif 
they can. The detailed teaching has certainly to be imparted 
by individual men. But experience shows that as a body 
the foremen can and do exercise an«effective control, though 
some individuals among them may fail to do so. Much of 
the teaching of general principles^ belongs ^ rather to the 
sphere of the Trade School, but they contrive nevertheless 
to give the boys every chance of becoming good tradesmen. 

Still the work of a foreman is limited to supervision of 
this kind and, apart from special circumstances, teaching 
is carried out in detail partly by the men and partly by 
the boy himself, the actual arrangements varying from 
trade to trade. 

Sometimes a boy is put definitely in charge of a single man. 
In joinery, for instance, “ put him with a man '' is the 
almost invariable answer to a question on this point ; for 
in this trade men normally work in pairs at* a bench and the 
boy replaces the .second man. The foreman distributes the 
work to the joiner, who gives the boy such of it as he is able 
to do and gradually brings him along, and exercises his 
discretion as to moving him about from one to another. If, 
howeve'r, the lad can get sufficient variety of work, he will 
probably stay continuously withdhe same man, at any rate 
for some time. Considerable responsibility, indeed, still 
rests upon the foreman . He has to see, for instance, that the 
man does his duty by the boy, and that he does not keep 
him back for fear he shall spoil the work. This method 
alsQ obtains where Following-up prevails, and in a few cases, 
like the. Fleshing of Hides, and Gold and Silver Wire Draw- 
ing, the learner is still bound direct to the journeyman. In 
other trades again, he may be in charge of two or more. 
Thus in solid plastering two plasterers^ may have a 
boy to help them and to learn the trade from them, whilst 
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in engineering an apprentice may be set to work with a 
squad. * 

Few boyS, however, stay with a man throughout their 
whole period of service'. Sometimes they may dqrso for a 
considerable time, but at others only for a few months, or 
*at most a year or two, and as soorf as they have mastered 
the elements of a trade, they start to \wrk by thcinselves. 

This is not unusual even with time wages, and is common 
where payment is by the piece. In the latter case they go 
for a few months to be taught by a man, who makes what he 
can out of theyi, and aAer this are put on piece-work at a 
fraction of the ordinary rate. 

Finally, many simply work among the men and get what 
help they can. Usually they have a man on (‘ach side of 
. them at the bench to whom they can turn for assistance when 
in difficulties. Moreover, they learn a great deal, not as the 
result of direct teaching, buU of keeping their eyes open, 
watching others at work, and instinctively getting to do 
what they do. 

Spix'ial arrangements arc sometimes made. Certain 
firms find an older apprentice better able to teach a younger 
one than a grown man ; whilst others prefer not to do this, 
either because one boy, being as yet imperfectly taught, may 
lead the other astray, or from fear that they will get " larking 
about.” More important is the provision of a separate room 
for the apprentices with a special foreman to teach them. 
To this suitable work is allotted, which has to be* carried 
out at a price as in other d«partments ; and usually the boys 
are gradually drafted among the men in their later years. 

To make special arrangements for te^fehing and to provide 
•a special teacher has many advantages, but the policy is 
also open to certain objections. The apprentice loses 
much from not being amcmg the men and from not seeing 
them continually at work. He may thus miss what is one 
of the most valuable parts of his apprenticeship- the 
knowledge that he instinctively acquires from watching 
skilled men at work. Inste’ad he sees other apprentices 
who have learnt only part ^f the trade, and may in this 
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way acquire from them wrong methods of working. This 
practice is most common in the Printing Trades, ind is only 
profitable with a large number of learners. ‘ Hence the 
foreman ^an only give a limited tinre to each one of them, 
and the younger boys largely depend on the help and advice 
of the older ones. Nowi youth, being inexperienced, easily 
acquires wrong notions and in teaching others passes them 
on, and the bad habits that result are often difficult to 
eradicate. In any case his help is less valuable than that of 
a skilled man. 

Moreover, a boy needs not only to learn .how to do the 
work, but how to do it on Inisiness lines, that is to turn it out 
at the pace and in the way required. This he can learn best 
in the shop itself, and the methods of the api)rentices’ room 
may not be the same. To some extent, however, these , 
defects are mitigated by drafting the boys among tlie men 
later on or by keeping the apprentices not in another place 
but in a different part of the room or, as in compositing, 
in the apprentices’ “ ship.” Finally, whilst it may prevent 
a boy from running wild about the shop, this practice may 
lead to other abuses. Tn the Printing Trades, for instance, 
apprentices in certain firms used to be employed in this 
way in a separate department and after a short time used 
to be put on half piece-rates and encouraged thereby to 
remain at the plain book-setting, where they could earn 
good money at once, instead of learning other parts of the 
business^; but this abuse is now far less common than it was. 
Altogether in estimating the value of the apprentices’ room 
one strikes a nice balance of advantage and disadvantage. 

To sum up, therefore, the general supervision of a boy 
mainly rests with the foreman and the detailed teachings 
with the men. The attention that he gets varies greatly, 
partly with the terms of his service and partly with the 
character of the firm. But under modern conditions the 
boy takes and must take a considerable^ share in teaching 
himself, since the wages he earns necessitate this and methods 
of production make it feasible. Often he has to learn less 
and to learn it more perfectly, and therefore spends less 
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time learning and more in practising what he has learnt. 
Thus the letter becomes more important than before, and a 
higher level Gf skill is accompanied by a narrower range. 

Secondly, actual teaching often plays a smaller jvirt than 
the knowledge which a boy instinctively acquires by con- 
finuously being among skilled men dhd seeing them at work. 
Its results may also be less permanent. When simply {aught 
the right way to do something, lie may very easily lapse back 
into his old wrong methods. But, having seen the men doing 
it in a certain way over and ov(‘r again, he comes naturally 
to do the same, ^and to hcMd the tools and work the material 
just as they do, and as a rule he has ample opportunity to do 
this. “ The boy,'' I was told, “ has power to see for himself. 
'I'he sensible boy keeps his eyes o\wn and not always glued 
, to his work and watches the men working and sees how tlu'y 
do it and so gets to learn." Providing he does not talk 
and waste the men's time or his own, no objection will be 
made, except in a few very bad firms, and he will thus j)ick 
up a lot. As one employer put it, '' this is a business affair, 
and we can’t sit round in a circle holding a class, and it 
would be no good if we did." Definite, careful, systematic 
training is still wanted, but it is wanted in the form of help, 
advice and guidance to control the boy in teaching himself, 
and some one is required to see that he does not get into bad 
habits and methods of working. Whether he docs or does 
not obtain what he needs will depend largely upon himself. 

For his own behaviour will dev much to determine whether 
he is pushed on or left to htmself or even kept back. If he 
is civil and obliging and reasonably smart and alert, he will 
get ample assistance both from master and men. If a 

kd takes trouble about himself, others will do so for him. 

.* 

" If a boy will look after our interests," said one err>^loyer, 
" we will look after his." }f, however, he is lazy and uncivil, 
foremen and men soon get tired of him and tell him to find 
out for himself, or e^^en put hindrances in his way. At times, 
indeed, a foreman may expect too much and lose patience 
with a dull, ploSding boy who is doing his best to learn. 
But normally if he does not g^t help, either he is not fitted 
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to the trade or it is through some fault of his own. If he is 
slack, careless or unobliging, he puts everybody's back up, 
and if he docs not learn the simpler work, he dannot go on 
to the i^orc advanced ; for as one foreman put it : "If 
boys are kept back it is because they are not capable of any- 
thing better." Abuses?' do exist, but for much for which 
the employer get*; the blame they are themselves really 
responsible. 

The mode oi acquiring different parts of a trade may next 
be considered. The order in which boys arc put through 
the work will be much the same ufider any .method, though 
the time taken over it will vary. For in any case certain 
things IvdYi) to be learnt at the beginning and others after- 
wards. The method of Followiiig-up holds, perhaps, the 
most independent position, since here they have first to , 
learn how to assist a mechanic, and then how to be one. 
They start, therefore, by becoming good mates or assistants 
and serve as such. Afterwards they find opportunities to 
commence as improvers and work their way up, and even 
when apprentices arc taken in these trades, their course is 
much the same. Otherwise the difference simply consists 
in the fact that some, bound apprentices for instance, have 
their progress arranged for them and that others have to 
make each stage for themselves as best they can. 

As a general rule a boy is first put to make himself generally 
useful about the shop, sweeping up, running messages, 
getting the men's dinners and so on. Thus by serving the 
men with tools and materials, be gets to know their names 
and uses. He also does certain other necessary jobs, like 
" minding the gluc^’ and in his spare time is given simple 
work, such as sandpapering, filing-up or breaking up type. 
Thus whether engaged as an errand-boy or not, he spends his 
first six months or a year in this way, thereby acquiring 
valuable and necessary experience. A minority of firms 
regard this as waste of time and prefer to^put a boy straight 
to the bench, but if it is used in moderation there is much 
to be said for it. 

Coming fresh to his trade, ^ lad naturally knows nothing 
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about it, such manual* training as he has had being of little 
direct use. * He possesses at best a very slight knowledge of 
the different jobs, and none whatever of the materials. 
Now he acquires this find other preliminary inf(;^mation 
better and more easily when he is knocking about the shop 
fhan if he were tied to the bench. Above all, by being about 
among the men, he gets to know the gei^ral character and 
methods of the trade far • better than if he were 
limited from the first to bis one small job. When he does 
go to the bench, therefore, he has a much clearer idea of 
what the work, is and gMsps more easily the part played 
in it by each particular process. 

Secondly, a boy straight from school has been used to 
have plenty of exercise and variety and does not take kindly 
, to sitting down all day in one place. It is far better, there- 
fore, to start him running about, with at most part time 
at the bench. Otherwise if he is tied to it all the time, the 
initial monotony may rause him to throw up the job. 
Moreover, when he starts work, his hands are soft and in- 
clined to blister, especially where it is heavy and the tools 
big and hard, and the blisters become sores if he is con- 
tinually working with them. A little time spent making 
himself useful, in short, will enable his hands gradually to 
harden and he will su0er less from blisters. 

Thirdly, the present high wages are often more than an 
employer could afford, unless he could use the boy in this 
way at first ; and, on the other hand, a lad who cannot afford 
to take small wages is thus<enabled to get good money and a 
fair chance to learn a trade at the same time. Finally, this 
use of learners has the great advantage that it is not neces- 
sary to employ boys solely to do the errands without the 
chance of anything better ; and so it might even be 
beneficial if the policy of .sharing them out among the 
younger apprentices could be extended. •' 

Hence the advantages of thus employing boys for a short 
time appear to outweigh the disadvantages, and machine- 
production oftei! leaves so little work that is suitable for 
youngsters as to render it necessary. The question depends 
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rather on how long they are kept at it, and exploitation 
consists less in its adoption than in its extension. Six 
months is certainly justifiable, but anything more than this 
would usually be too long. No hard and fast rule can be 
laid down, since the time must vary with wages and con- 
ditions of service, and according to whether a ]}art of the 
time is, or is not, spent at the bench. Nevertheless some 
general understanding as to what under different circum- 
stances would constitute a fair period would be more 
than acceptable. 

After this the boy goes to bench or lUi^cliine and gets 
work suited to his ca])acity. Some typical trades will be 
described, but a few salient features of his development 
may first be noticed. Sometimes, especially with skilled 
machine trades, there is a kind of natural progression from 
one job to another. The boy is moved from “feeding," 
“ pulling-out," and such like, to work the simplest machine, 
then he is promoted to rather a more difficult one and so 
throughout the business. Instances of this arc afforded by 
woodworking machinists, printers’ machine managers and 
engineers’ turners. Occasionally an arrang<‘ment will be 
made to put him on to each job in an agreed order. Here 
the great danger is specialization on to single machines, 
a danger that is rendered greater where Migration prevails, 
and, in Woodworking, by the existence of sawmills in which 
only a few machines are used. In Printing, however, it 
appears to have been avoided, thanks possibly to its Appren- 
ticeship System. This natural- progression, indeed, is not 
confined to the machine trades, but is found in some kinds 
of hand work, notably French Polishing, Painting and 
Upholstery. 

Elsevv^here the different stages are not always so clear. 
There is usually some preliminary work for a boy to begin 
on, though in many cases improvements in machinery have 
left very little that is suitable for the ypunger ones ; and 
sometimes the different branches of the work present nearly 
equal difficulties, so that he 'just goes to whatever is most 
convenient. This will largely depend on the orders the 
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shop happens to be en^^aged upon at the moment, especially 
where these vary much and rapidly. In every trade, how- 
ever, there are easier and harder parts and a boy begins with 
the former. What actutilly happens in different cases may 
perhaps be made clearest by the description of the practice in 
three important ones. Upholstery, Joinery and Compositing, 
as given to me by men engaged in them. The lirst two 
illustrate respectively the piesence and absence of natural 
progression. The third ibecupies an intei mediate position. 

The foreman in the first case was employed by a higli-class 
West Tondon hrm. HeVe the boy starts at the work 
straight away, tacking the wc^bbing which receives the 
Springs to the frame of the chair, building the foundations for, 
and then sewing on, the springs. It takes him about a 
• year to do this. He next learns to put on the first stuFFing, 
building it uj) to give a good foundation for the scx'ond and 
so ensure a firm and e\a'n surface when the chair is hnished. 
After mastering the tirst, he goes on to the sei'ond, stuFhng, 
where more skill is laajuired, and then to ])ut on the inner, and 
finally the outer, covering, dhis tirm takes a great liiterest 
in its apprentices, and does not kee]) them monotonously 
at one kind of work, but gives tluan others as occ'asion 
offers. 'I'hus in a few years a boy can make a simple chair 
throughout, and afterwards has to take up tlie more delicate 
work, such as stuffing difticult shapes, and cutting and putting 
on expensive coverings. Where, as in this case, the material 
is valuable, he can only be trusyted with it towards tbe end 
of his time. Moreover, iif a shop of this kind, working 
largely in private houses, there are other branches to learn 
which would not be needed in a wholesale house- such as 
foom planning and curtain and blind cutting. 1'he tirm in 
question indentures its boys with a premium and’ takes 
special care to teach them thoroughly. Its work requires a 
highly skilled type of mechanic. 

Very similar descriptions of Joinery were given by two 
foremen, one of a large furnishing, and the other of a well- 
known Building and Contracting, firm, each of which 
does work of a high class. Here each foreman, unlike the 
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upholsterer, believes in keeping the bby running^ about the 
shop for a few months to serve the men and so learn the 
nature and uses of tools and materials. The next year is 
occupied in various small jobs, sandpapering, planing-up and, 
perhaps, making a small dovetail. Then he will probably 
go to ,^he bench with a man for a year or two, the foreman 
seeing that he get^ suitable work, and then he is given work 
to do by himself, such as to make a small door. Sometimes 
he will be moved backwards and forwards, working first 
with a man, then alone, then with a man again and so on, 
and, having once mastered the tiiffercnt <tools, will learn 
the other and more difficult parts of the trade as opportunity 
offers. 

The Manager of a large Society Office in Central London 
described the teaching of compositors. The apprentice 
starts with a reader for six months, learning to decipher all 
kinds of manuscript. This appears to be the general rule. 
He then goes to the store and learns all about the different 
kinds pf type and materials and how to break up and sort 
type. After this he is drafted into the Jobbing Department, 
where the apprentices’ “ ship ” contains about six of them 
and a few men. Here he cither gets a little job to himself, 
like a small iidvert,” or he works under a man, who 
supervises and teaches him. Later on he will go into the 
Newspaper and Book Departments to learn, first, plain 
book-setting and then display and artistic work. His 
final year is spent on the linotype. This firm again is to 
some extent exceptional. The' teaching of the Linotype 
would not necessarily be done during Apprenticeship, many 
smaller firms not possessing such machines, and more often 
than not an apprentice starts in the book, and not in the 
jobbing, department. 

These instances illustrate very fairly the progress of 
teaching in good firms. Where there is no agreement, its 
stages will often be less definite, and it will usually take 
longer, the boy having to take his chance to^pick up what he 
can. In many businesses the chief difficulties are lack of 
variety in the work, and the fact that the different kinds of 
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it are apt to come in rushes. So he has to do whatever is in 
the shop, and, when he has learnt one tllin^,^ that to which 
he ought to* go next may not be available. Working for 
a man, however, often has the advantage that the latter 
gets a variety and the boy, assisting in what he does, 
Secessarily gets it too. 

Finally, learning usually falls into two* parts, first to iis(‘ 
the tools and to do the ordinary work of the trade cleanly 
and correctly, and secondly to acejuire rapidity of working 
and master its finer branches. Sometim(‘s s])eed is })rimarily 
a matter of strength, arrd so can only be accjiiired in the 
later years. Hence in the earlier ont‘s the aim should be to 
give sound methods of workmanship and the i)ower to do 
a job right ; and one defect of the wage contract is that 
9 learners arc soon able to obtain goodish money by turning 
out quickly a lot of common stuff and sacrifice to this both 
accuracy and finish. Thus even when they arc; not actually 
bad, their methods become slipshod and they acquire 
habits which are difficult to eradicate. 

The teaching of the boys is largely inlluenced for better 
or worse by the attitude of the foremen and tlu' men towards 
them. What they do in this way is nearly always regarded 
in the case of the foremen, and usually in that of the men, 
as part of their ordinary duties. With the latter, when paid 
by the hour, the attention given to apprentices comes out 
of the employers’ time and so the latter consider that they 
have the right to require them, if necessary, to hel}) and 
instruct the boys. Occasionally a small extra payment is 
given to compensate for their trouble, this being usually 
limited to the first few months, and in rare instances jiart of 
4he premium may be handed over to the foreman. But 
under modern conditions of short service, high wages and 
no premium, the employer has not, as a rule, the means to 
make such payments. With piece-workers, however, '’unless 
the boys are kept^ entirely in the foreman’s charge, some 
allowance is nearly always made ; or a man or squad of 
men will be allowed to have’ the benefit of their services 
free for a few months in return for teaching them. 
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Turning to the attitude of the men, therefore, there is 
little evidence of such a general attempt on their part to 
keep learners back as is sometimes alleged against them, 
though *+.herc is opposition to them' in certain cases. This, 
as a rule, comes from individuals, and, where it is general 
throughout a shop or trade, has usually some justification. 
In Plumbing, for instance, it is due to the difficulty of regu- 
lating the number of young mates who will become plumbers. 
With learners or even improvers it is possible to fix a definite 
proportion to tlie journeymen and to stick to it. The num- 
ber of mates who will succeed in rising as an unknown 
quantity, and the employers may need a wider margin 
against emergencies than in other occupations. Hence the 
trade is liable to get overstocked, as indeed there is reason 
to think it has done recently, and the fear of overstocking v 
makes many of the men hostile to the ambitions of their 
assistants. Sometimes, indeed, such hostility may be the only 
available check on the numbers who enter an occupation ; 
and similar objections are found to teaching them in shops 
in which boys arc employed in excessive numbers, and for 
this too there is much justification. 

Hostility on the part of individuals has several causes. 
The successful workmen are generally well disposed towards 
the lads, their own position being secure. The unsuccessful 
and incompetent fear them as competitors and so are apt to 
try to keep them back. Often, again, it is a matter of tem- 
perament. Some men are too lazy or not sufficiently kind- 
hearted to take the necessary trouble. They “ won't be 
bothered " with them. Others again do not possess the 
capacity to teach, and it is the foreman's business to choose 
the right man for the purpose. Finally much depends upon 
the bo'}) himself. “ If a boy is a good boy, the men will do 
anything to help him," and though sometimes they may lose 
patience with a dull but willing lad, it is usually his own fault 
if they are against him. 

The foremen's position has already been dealt with. As 
a body they take a real interest in their boys, though no 
more than the men do they “ suffer fools gladly." But 
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those who are willing and persevering, even if somewhat 
dull, nearfy always iind good friends in them, ai\d the 
“ bully,’’ whatever his faults and perhaps because of them, 
usually makes a good teacher. Occasionally they do not 
^ive sufficient time to the matter, being too busy with other 
work, and trouble may now and agaTn arise from the feeling 
on their part that the employer gets the premium whilst 
they have to do the teaching.^* Certain firms recognize the 
justice of this by giving them a share in it. Again, an 
employer may leave them too free a hand, and they may keep 
back the boys fiiom fear c^f their spoiling work, or, having to 
get it out at a price, may make them stick to whatever they 
can do best, and there are always a few men in every walk of 
life who will never do more than they are obliged. Never- 
4i»theless foremen as a body arc fully alive to their duties in 
this respect, and there are not many who do not make the 
necessary time. 

Finally, we may consider briefly the chief defects of 
existing methods of training. One great cause of trouble 
is their variety and lack of organization, and this is specially 
liable to arise out of those in which a boy has to teach himself, 
as in Migration and Working and Learning.” With 
them certain difficulties arc inevitable, whilM their competi- 
tion with other methods helps bad employers to evade any 
more formal obligations which they may have undertaken. 

Two sources of defect arc most prevalent in connexion 
with the carrying out of agreements and understandings. The 
more common, but less scribus, of the two consists in leaving 
a boy to find out things for himself without help, whilst 
pushing him on as fast as he can learn. In short, he is 
given ample opportunity to teach himself buj little assistance 
in doing so. As typical of this practice, an engineer’s 
patternmaker, afterwards a -foreman and Labour Exchaitge 
Official, thus described what happened in his own case : 

^ Their attitude was described as follows : " The foreman often 
says, ‘ My father piftd so much to apprentice me, and why should this 
chap’s father pay the governor so much when I have got to learn 

hif« ^ ' ” 
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“The foreman, would give me a bit -of work . . . which I 
had to do as best I could without help, being merelj sworn at, 
and toid to do it again, if I did it wrong. So I had to learn for 
myself. When I had mastered one job I was put on to another, 
and the quicker I learnt, the quicker 1 was pushed on because 
in my trade it pays the employer to do this. I got no help 
from tjie foreman, who merely gave me the work to do and 
seldom showed me ai-sything — only what was absolutely necessary. 
The tools were put into my hands, and I had to find out for 
myself." 


My informant added that the teaching was below the 
average in this shop, so that it did not fairly represent that 
given in the trade as a whole. 

The defects of this teaching, therefore, arc not such as to 
deprive a boy of a real chance to learn, though, in the case 
of those who lack ability to do so without assistance, the 
one thing may lead to the other. Either a lazy or careless 
foreman leaves him too much to himself or the men are too 
hard driven to assist him. In any case, being pushed for- 
ward as fast as he can learn, he is apt to acquire bad habits 
and ways of working, and to grow up into a slovenly and 
inaccurate, though perhaps a quick, workman, especially as 
firms of this type often require speed rather than accuracy 
and good work. 

In the more serious form of exploitation a boy is only 
taught one part of the trade and soon becomes expert at it. 
He is then kept to this and m the worst cases, which happily 
arc rare, for the whole of his time? Thus a practice, that was 
formerly far more common in letter-press printing than it 
is now, was that already mentioned of teaching apprentices 
the book-setting only and inducing them to stick at it, by 
the payment of half-piece rates, so that they came out of 
their time very inexpert and of little use, either to themselves 
or the employers. More frequently things are not so bad 
as this, but a lad is made to stay too long at each process 
before being moved on to the next, more particularly in his 
earlier years. He will continue to run the errands and do 
easy boyfe’ jobs until he kicks and many boys are not good at 
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kicking. In Optical * Instrument work, for instance, “a 
boy will be kept on simple work unless he asks to be put to 
something else, when they will give it to him — if they are 
kind." Much, as elsewhere, will depend on hirr/self. If 
he keeps his eyes open and has the sense to look after him- 
self, he will get pushed on. If not*, he will be allowed to 
remain for a long time at the same wDrk. 

Modern conditions, moreover, often render adequate 
teaching in a single firih impossible, however willing the 
employer may be to give it. Firms which specialize on 
certain parts oh a trade cun only teach those parts, though 
they may teach them very well. Others only " make trash, " 
that is, do common work. The question, therefore, is 
whether the former should not be limited to a shorter period 
«»of service and the latter debarred from taking apprentices 
if their work is not good enough. Finally the terms of 
engagement, notably high wages and short service, often 
necessitate slower promotion to better jobs than when they 
were more favourable to the employer, and the freedom of 
some boys to leave at any time has, for the reasons given, 
a similar effect. 

It is a mistake, therefore, to regard bad faith or deliberate 
exploitation on the employer's part as tlfe main cause of 
defective training. For this sometimes circumstances, and 
at others mere carelessness or want of thought, are chiefly 
to blame. Thus in silversmithing a few very lar^e firms 
are more highly specialized than the majority, and their 
organization requires the ‘boys to be kept to particular 
departments. Hence they become highly skilled within a 
narrow range and trouble arises from flie fact that only a 
<ew shops require their particular form of^kill. Excessive 
nervousness on the part of foremen and men, or *fack of 
control by the employer, is another cause that is^ rrttDre 
potent than exploitation. Much also is due to sheer care- 
lessness. Finally ^employers are often the scapegoats of 
their boys' misc^eeds. The boy is slack or lazy or trouble- 
some, and fails to learn properly from some fault of his 
own. Afterwards he puts the blame for his failure on his 
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employer and finds plenty of people who will believe him 
withopt troubling to inquire into the facts. 

Apart from a small minority of really bad firms, therefore, 
much more harm is done by carelessness and want of thought, 
and there is little deliberate exploitation. The wonder is 
rather Ahat under the ^prevailing conditions there is not 
more of it. Far iiiore injury is done by the Wage Con- 
tract under which boys get tlieir full value as workers, take 
their chance of learning, and ofteh eventually lU'glect the 
latter. Exploitation causes a few to be trained very badly 
or not at all, and the Wage Contraurt results in a much larger 
number being only moderately taught. 

It only remains to mention two abuses that are liable to 
occur in the absence of any agreement. Sometimes a boy 
will be taught one or two simple things and have the hope of 
learning the business held out to him. He will then be kept 
till about eighteen and turned adrift. Secondly, where there 
is only a loose understanding, a few employers put boys off, 
either permanently or for weeks at a time, just as they would 
a man. Occasionally, too, this happens under the Verbal 
Agreements in Engineering, but is strongly discountenanced 
by the best firms. 

Whilst, therefore, over-specialization appears jirima facie 
to be a probable cause of abuse, it has often serious disad- 
vantages, which even from the narrowest business point of 
view render it unprofitable. First, a boy quickly becomes 
expert at a single kind of wi^rk and can do almost as much 
as a man at it, especially where this is of a grade upon which 
the latter cannot be profitably employed. But whilst he is 
thus earning a high profit on a small wage— or, as it is often 
put, much more Than he is paid- he is not doing work of 
anything like the same gross value as a man does. More- 
over, he occupies a bench at which an adult could turn out 
a far larger output, and in London, owing to high rents and 
rates, bench room is a very expensive it^em. Hence many 
employers take as few boys as possible, in order to get the 
maximum return from each' ben(;li. 

Secondly, the more quickly and the more completely 
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a lad is tjught, the larger will be the profit which he brings 
to his employer in the long run. His first few years will 
probably involve some loss, in the later ones he will be 
nearly as good as a naan and produce almost as' much in 
value as well as in quantity, when still getting apprentice’s 
wages. On the contrary, those who become expertiat cer- 
tain things only quickly reach a maxihaiim beyond which 
they will not go, whilst their wages rise. In time, therefore, 
they will earn little mofe than they get. Thus m the end, 
if only his period of service is sufficiently long, it is the 
boy who is well taught who returns the larger profit. 
And these considerations apply with particular force to 
London, both because of the great variety of so much of its 
work and because often the learners taken are too few to 
enable specialization to be effectively carried out. 

In short, so long as they can be sure of keeping him, it 
pays employers to train a capable boy thoroughly, and 
push him on as fast as he can learn, and most of them grasp 
this fact. If, indeed, he is free to leave at any time, a 
considerable risk of losing him may have to be run. On 
the other hand, dull lads may be kept back, because the 
foreman feels that the ultimate return is too uncertain to 
justify the risk of bringing them on quickly ; and in some 
cases an undue advantage may be taken. Still even so 
the more common cause of complaint is not that there 
is no progress at all, but that it is unduly slow, that fo begin 
with they are kept too long •upon the errands and upon 
similar work, and that affer this their promotion is not as 
rapid as it ought to be. On the whole,^ however, most firms 
do the best they can for their boys, whilst it must not be 
forgotten that the taking of learners is a matter of business. 
The employer must see at least that he does not* lose on * 
them, and they have to p&y their way in one direc^iofi, if 
not in the other. 

Finally, there in many trades considerable unwilling- 
ness on the pa^t of London ^employers to take and teach 
more than a very few boys. This again is due to the pro- 
bability that it will involve ^either an actual loss or at best 
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a very small profit. On the one hand, their cost in wages 
is high, the burden of rent and rates is heavy, making 
bench room too costly and valuable to be filled with learners, 
and sontfetimes there is little suitable work for them, especi- 
ally for the younger ones. Employers likewise complain of 
lack adequate control and the difficulty of getting such 
as are suitable, and further allowance is required for spoilt 
material and the loss of the time and tempers of foremen 
and men. On the other hand, mahy trades, notably Build- 
ing, have an ample alternative means of recruiting in the 
influx into London of well-trairihd provincial workmen, 
and in many there is a more than ample supply of adult 
men. “ I don’t need to take apprentices,” said one em- 
ployer ; ” if I want a man there are always some of those 
poor devils about who are only too glad of a job.” The'^ 
cry, therefore, is that “ we want men, not boys,” or, if the 
latter are required at all, it is as labourers rather than 
as learners. 

In London, therefore, learners frequently do no more 
than pay their way ; and in many trades few are taken, 
whilst of those few some owe it rather to their employers’ 
interest in them than to business considerations. To this 
statement, however, there are exceptions. For the 
reasons already given, large numbers of apprentices are 
employed in the Printing Trades, in which the provincial 
supply proves a less adequate substitute than it is else- 
where. Again, in certain parts of Engineering, such as 
Ship-Repairing, learners are mimerous, partly to keep up 
the supply of sea-^oing engineers, and partly because the 
extent of the provincial influx is limited, though by no means 
negligible. Nevertheless the fact remains that over k 
great part of London industry the demand for learners 
va’ties^ from small to very smaU: The difficulty is not that 
employers fail to teach the boys they take, but that they 
will take so few of them, and that these who teach best, 
teach fewest. . 
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The School and the Shop. 

.sons for growing impibrtance of Evening Scliools — Various 
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Work most marked — Different Branches of Teaching — 
Technical Education proper — Instruction in General Principles 
or Higher Trade Teaching , help given by this in learning 
manual work — Higher and Finer Parts of Manual Work — 
Teaching of ordinary Work of a Trade : Greater Variety, 
Better Quality ; More Thorough Teaching ; Case of Sectional 
Division of a Trade — Broadened Outlook — Supervision and 
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most — Value of Work they do — Value of Control between 
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generally and to different classes of Boys. 
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variety ; Allied trades or branches : Little importance; attached 
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employers in some cases k marked similarity in others — Teach- 
ing Staff hold much stronger views. 

Value of Schools varies — Favourable Conditions — Illustra- 
tion from Cabinet Making and Silversmithing — Unfavourable 
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Decrease of Latter’s Power to Teach — School still supplemeAtary 
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of School greater with, than without, co-operation between 
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Difficulties of Trade Teaching at School — Difficulty of keeping 
in touch with actual practice ; likely to be increased with 
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conclitions — Inability to work to scale — Dif&culties connected 
with the supply of teachers — The Voluntary Systeiti of attend- 
ance and its Results : Limitation of Choice of Subjects ; Absence 
of Control and Failure to keep boys ; Best Form of Organization 
Impossible — Summary of Existing Position and Changes 
Required. 

, i 

U NDER modern conditions the workshop still provides the 
undamental basis of trade' teaching, but from various 
:auses it cannot alone and unaided do all that is required. 
A^hat these causes are need not be repeated. Their results are, 
irst, that the boy has to do morefer himselh than formerly, 
Lnd, secondly, that it is becoming more and more difficult to 
earn a trade throughout in a single firm. Moreover, modern 
ndustry frequently requires an increasing amount of 
echnical and scientific knowledge that it is beyond the 
)owcr of the workshop to supply. Hence the Trade or 
Technical School is coming necessarily to play a growing, 
hough still, as will appear, only a supplementary, part in 
he training of the artisan ; and the present chapter, there- 
ore, seeks to analyse generally, but with special reference 
o London, the extent and value of its work. 

Before considering this more fully, however, it will be 
lecessary to define carefully certain terms, such as Technical 
Training, which in common discourse are apt to be used in a 
lOmewhat slipshod fashion. Technical and Trade Teaching 
orm part of the wider problem of continued education, 
heir function being roughly to do for the mechanic and 
:raftsman what the ordinary Evening Continuation Schools 
lo for the commercial employments and what they might 
ind ought to do for unskilled labour. 

Evening Continuation Schools or Classes are often referred' 
o in a generic sense to cover all these things, but the name 
s used primarily to denote those which are engaged in 
:arrying on during the years of adolescence work done 
n childhood by the Elementary Schopl, or in giving 
:ommercial education. Thus, on the one hand, they cover 
he higher branches of subjects already taught or more 
idvi^nrcd lifcrarv snhiftcts. Their curriculum, therefore. 
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includes history and geography, ancient and modern lan- 
guages, mathematics, science and drawing. Certain kipds of 
manual worlc -wood-carving, clay-modelling and repouss^ 
work are also taught, less in relation to particulaV trades 
Jhan for their educational value. On the other hand the 
commercial departments contain classes for shorthand, 
typewriting, book-keeping, and so on, ancfsopr9vide directly 
for the needs of the commercial employments. In London 
the County Council has recently reorganized its system, and 
the changes brought about in this and other respects will 
be described in* the next 'chapter. It will lead to greater 
clearness, therefore, if the term Evening Continuation 
School or Class retains this more restricted meaning ; and 
to denote the more general sense the simpler phrase 
^Evening School or Class will be used. 

When we come to deal with Technical and Trade Teaching, 
however, we are concerned not with two separate subjects, 
but with two more or less distinct branches of the same one. 
Thus, as Sir Philip Magnus has said:-- 

“ The term generally adopted to designate the special training 
of persons in the arts and sciences that underlie the practice of 
some trade or profession is called Technical Education. . . . 
In its widest sense it embraces all kinds of instruction that have 
direct reference to the career a person is following or preparing 
to follow ; but it is usual to restrict the term to the special 
training which helps to qualify a person to engage in some branch 
of productive industry. . . . TJiis specialized education may 
consist of the processes concerned in production or of instruction 
in art and science in its relation to industry, but it may also 
include the acquisition of the manual skill which production 
necessitates.” ^ 

• 

Hence the term Technical Education rfeeds in tjic first 
place to be used in this wider sense. But it contains two 
branches which may be described as Technical Teaching 
proper and Trade Teaching. In practice these things are 
not always distinA and not seldom overlap one another, 
• 

^ Article on Technical Education in the Encyclopcedia Briiannica 
(Eleventh Edition), vol. xxvi., p. 487. 
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and this leads to inconsistency in the meanings, attached to 
them. Certain kinds of teaching, moreover^ are on the 
border line between them and cannot be dehnitely assigned 
to either. Hence it is important first to state clearly the 
meanings to be givpn to them and, secondly, to di,s- 
tingi^ish the different kinds of instruction that arc included 
under the heading of Technical Education ^ in its wider sense. 

Technical Teaching proper is perhaps best defined in 
the words of the Act of i88g 

“ The expression ' technical instruction ' shajl mean instruction 
in the principles of science and art applicable to industries and in 
the application of special branches of science and art to specific 
industries or employments.’’^ 

It is thus limited to the higher branches of knowledge^ 
connected with a trade, which arc mainly, but not exclu- 
sively, utilized by those engaged in its upper ranks. The 
study of them, therefore, must, at least so far as the average 
man is concerned, be preceded by considerable knowledge 
of the manual work. 

Finally, Trade Teaching in a School which cither precedes, 
or is concurrent with, that of the shop corresponds to the 
'' manual instruction ” of the above Act, as “ instruction in 
the use of tools, processes of agriculture, and modelling in 
clay, wood and other material,” which must not be confused 
with the Manual Training of the Elementary Schools. The 
vital distinction, therefore,'* is between classes for learning 
the ordinary work of a trade ‘and those for acquiring the 

^ For the remainder of the chapter Technical Education refers to 
this wide meaning and Technical Teaching to the narrower one. 

2 An Act to Facijitate the Provision of Technical Instruction, 52 and 
53 Vitt. c. 76. The Clause continues : — “ It shall not include the 
teaching or practice of any trade, industry or employment, but save 
as^ afci^resaid shall include instruction in the branches of science and 
art with respect to which grants are for the time being made by the 
Department of Science and Art and any other form of instruction 
(including modern languages and commefeial and agricultural 
subjects) which may for the time being be sanctioned by the Depart- 
ment, on a minute laid before Parliament and made on a representa- 
tion of a local authority that such a form of instruction is required 
in its^district." ' t t 
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necessary scientific knowledge connected with it, and though 
in practice ^overlapping is frequent, this distinction, must 
always be kept in mind. 

Technical Teaching proper is playing a growing^ part in 
industry as more and more scientific knowledge is being 
required of the workman. Its growth is no new^thing. 
That in the part played by Trade Tcac^iing is both more 
recent and more marked. Each kind, indeed, is becoming 
increasingly important, *but it is in relation to the actual 
manual work that the development is greatest. Both 
Technical and Trade Teaching, it may be added, are usually 
given in the same institute or school. 

We may now turn to consider the different branches 
of Technical Education. First there is the teaching of the 
different sciences bearing upon various industries and of their 
application to them. The employers’ demand for this is 
not limited to the case of fully trained men, but extends in 
some trades to learners as well. Thus certain Engineering 
firms require two years' preliminary technical training from 
their learners and Labour Exchanges receive orders for 
youths or improvers " with some technical knowledge.” 

vSecondly, there is instruction in what may be called the 
General Principles of a trade. A firm often cannot do more 
than teach the actual manual work and not also the ” why ” 
and ” wherefore ” of it. The boy learns how to do it, but 
detailed explanation of the principles which underlie it 
is not possible. Thus more than one employer has said : 
” We cannot sit round in a ring and hold a class ; we have 
got to attend to business.” Nor is it altogether necessary, 
or even desirable, that they should do so, for instruction 
^n such principles, in the connexion between the parts of a 
trade, and in the character, qualities and working of its 
materials, tools and machihes, comprises one of the special 
domains of the School. By lectures and in otirer ways it can 
thoroughly impait these things and their relation to one 
another and gii^e each pupil, individual tuition according 
to his needs. The teacher is there simply and solely to 
teach, with the^foreman it is but one duty among many. 
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Here, indeed, the dividing line between Technical and 
Trade Teaching is narrowest ; but these last, together with 
certain allied subjects, such as drawing and design, are 
best classified as Higher Trade Ti^^aching. 

A word may be said about its relation to the manual work 
of ai> industry. It does not, it is true, actually teach the 
'' use of the tool^,"' but it nevertheless gives considerable 
assistance to a boy in acquiring the ‘'practical work.” 
He learns more quickly and moie easily when he knows 
the connexion between different things than when he 
just learns each of them as it happens to come to him 
at the bench. Hence, when the instructors have real 
practical knowledge, the School is a most valuable adjunct 
to the shop. The boy, having had these things explained 
to him of an evening, grasps each new kind of job more 
readily, and takes an increasing interest in what he is 
doing because he understands it better. Last, but not 
least, he has more confidence in himself and much that 
formerly was hard he now finds to be easy. When 
therefore they are in a position to give a good all-round 
workshop training, the employers' contention is probably 
right that the Schools should confine themselves to imparting 
these branches 'of knowledge, or, as one of tlie instructors 
said, referring to a certain firm : “ They think, and cpiite 
right, that they can teach the trade completely in the shop, 
and so ask that the boys they send to us shall spend their 
time on other subjects.” Thus, where they are so circum- 
stanced, such a division of labofir as ” the shop for practical 
work, the school for general principles ” is a sound one. 

Thirdly, the Schools have a big part to play in teaching 
the finer kinds, of manual work, even where considei- 
ations of space limit their utility in the more elementary 
orPes.^ The scale of Building, and more particularly masonry 
and brickworlc, requires room to put up and pull down walls, 
and here the School is at a disadvant;age. ^ Work with 

^ In certain cases the difficulty may be partially, but only very 
partially, overcome. Thus in the School of Building at Brixton a 
small cottage has been erected in the large central hall. 
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models is a ^oor siibstihite for actual bricklaying or masonry, 
just as making 'Soap-boxes, brackets and that sort of thing” 
in an Elemeiftary School is of little use for the joiner’s shop. 
But the smaller scale and greater fineness and deliicacy of 
these higher branches make them far more suitable 
for teaching in this way. One ma^f instance gauge^work 
in bricklaying, modelling and decorative work in plastering 
and the liner display work in Compositing. Moreover the 
ordinary contract to tea»*h docs not always include these 
things, but only the trade as practised by the average 
journeyman. IT learn tVem, therefore, a boy has first 
to make a start for himself and show ” aptitude ” before he 
gets his chance in the workshop, especially when the modern 
contract leaves the employer so little margin against loss 
-^hat otherwise it would be impossible for him to teach them. 
Consequently the boy must co-operate with his master by 
getting ” an insight into them ” for himself, for where he 
docs so a decent firm will always do its best to give him 
a chance to learn more. 

Fourthly, there is the ordinary work of a trade and in 
respect to it modern conditions are once more limiting 
the power of the employer to teach and giving the Schools a 
larger part to play in supplementing the werkshop. As to 
whether they can do this successfully, opinion is not unani- 
mous, but it is certainly becoming more favourable to an 
affirmative reply. 

In the first jdace, each shop can only teach such work as 
it gets, and every contract Iras an implied limitation to this 
effect, liven without actual specialization of output the 
business of many firms is limited in quantity or quality. 
Thus in Silversmithing some confine thernselves to large, 
others to small, work and only a limited number do both 
kinds. In this and other industries, again, some busines^s 
do not get the best c]ualities, or, as in Engin^ing, certain 
machines may notjbe found everywhere. Sometimes, too, 
industrial progress tends to divide a trade into sections or 
branches. Thus in plastering solid and fibrous work are 
often done by different firms, and whilst it is important for 
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the workman to know both, the employers may only be in a 
position to teach one. Now for all these things" the Trade 
School can provide a remedy, and can enable a iad to learn, 
or at l(\ast to make a start at learning, these parts of his 
business and in addition to this they give him a general 
wider^ing of experience' “You get to see and know other 
chaps, “ said one young silversmith, “ who are doing different 
sorts of work to what you are.” 

Further, the Trade School or Ckss can set about teaching 
particular pieces of work far more thoroughly than the 
workshop can. In the latter tl^e boy’s progress is quite 
legitimately influenced by business considerations, and 
he has to learn his trade bit by bit as the orders come in. 
In the former he can go right through a job from the begin- 
ning, making the designs, and then and there doing the whole 
thing. He thus sees it and his trade far more as a single 
entity than when he is learning it piecemeal, and nothing 
could be more valuable Moreover, by undertaking elaborate 
things, he can exercise his artistic and constructive powers. 

Finally, apart from its actual teaching, the School 
exercises a valuable influence, not only on the employment 
and instruction, but on the general conduct and outlook of 
its students. It can guide the boys as to what work they 
take up and rectify mistakes more readily than is possible 
in the workshop. Direct influence upon employers it can 
seldom exert, but it can help and encourage learners to 
assert themselves and press, their claims, and in this and 
other ways keep the learning of' a trade clearly before them, 
so that its regular students at any rate seldom throw away 
their chances frorti mere restlessness or for the sake of 
immediate high wages. 

This influence is specially helpful to those who have no 
agreement or understanding. .Migration is most likely to 
be successful^ where the improver has the expert help and 
guidance that the Schools can afford, ^o too they can do 
something to persuade those who are “ Working and Learn- 
ing ” to stick to decent job^. Their opportunities, how- 
ever, are perhaps even greater in the case of FoUowing-Up, 
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because sometimes, and notably in Plumbing, they have 
specially g^od facilities for teaching the actual work of a 
trade. Further they can do something for the cxplbited 
apprentice and a good deal for the over-specialized )vorker, 
whom, as in the Boot Trade, they may enable to gain cx- 
j^ferience of several processes instead being confined to one 
or two only. , ^ 

The value of their work in* these respects, indeed, is 
limited by the small proportion of the boys who attend them 
and particularly of those who most need to do so, and it 
would probably be increased enormously under a system of 
compulsory attendance. Even, however, if their practice 
falls far short of the ideal, they already do good work. 
Even the cleverest need control and guidance. The average 
toys get much that even a good shop cannot afford, and 
especially an amount of individual attention, which an 
instructor, who is there solely to teach, is able to give. 
Greater breadth of view and wider experience they can 
hardly fail to supply, simply because they are not the shop, 
and they may sometimes lead a lad to appreciate more 
fairly the treatment he is receiving from his employer.^ 
Finally increased realization of what a fine thing a skilled 
trade is leads to increased interest, especially where diffi- 
culties arc removed in advance, and new jobs in the work- 
shop arc found to be easy iiivStead of hard. Similarly one 
of the greatest advantages of the Day Trade Schools, the 
work of whicli will be descril^ed more fully in th^ next 
chapter, lies in the control ihey keep over their students in 
the two first and most dangerous years of their working life. 

To sum up, therefore, the work of ‘the Technical and 
Trade Schools has several branches : first, technical and 
scientific teaching in the narrower sense ; secondly. Higher 
Trade Teaching ; thirdly, instruction in the finer or mgre 
special branches of the manual work ; fourthly, that which 
supplements the sk^ill imparted day by day in the workshop, 

^ Thus the Head of one Dcparjtmcnt would hear boys saying : 
“ Well, the old guv’nor isn’t a bad sort after all , but that fellow’s got 
a rotten guv’nor.” 
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and, lastly, such control and supervision as has just been 
described, which is as necessary as the actual training and 
no less for the artisan than for the low-skirled worker. 
The firfft of these is especially valuable to those who are 
entering the higher ranks of industry, the second and third 
to tho^e whose workshop training is otherwise ample, and the 
fourth is chiefly useful to the average boy. The last is 
essential to all ; and for all alike it may be said that the aims 
and results of Technical Educatio-n should be to set right 
defective training, to complete what is unfinished, and to 
make what is good and adequate to be better and more 
adequate still. 

The actual value of the Schools as it appears to those 
chiefly concerned may now be shortly considered, and be- 
tween them, and between different trades, striking points, ^ 
both of similarity and contrast, will be found. Employers 
and their foremen, as is perhaps natural, attach least im- 
portance to the manual training. Usually they regard the 
shop as able to do all that is required for the latter and 
further use of the tools after working hours as neither 
necessary nor beneficial. Not too tired to profit by evening 
classes, the boy nevertheless requires a change, something 
recreative to interest him after his day’s work.” Or again, 
'' the boys are all happy and contented and quite fresh : for 
after all their work at the Schools is a change for them, not 
a continuance of their shop work.” ^ 

It is in reference to such matters as scientific and higher 
trade teaching, therefore, that they regard most favourably 
the work of the Schools. Frequently they admit them to 
be in a better position than the workshop to teach these 
things. They even propose co-operation on the lines that the 
School shall impart in the evening the principles governing 
the work which the boy practises during the day time, the 
sciences which bear upon it, such as mechanics and geome- 
try for engineers and boilermakers, chemistry for tanners 

^ In this case the boys were employed in an engineering workshop 
and spent their evenings learning the science and general principles 
of their business. 
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and leatherworkcrs, ^nd also certain forms of knowledge, 
allied to different trades, which are an advantage to, though 
not absolut'ely a necessity for, the artisans concerned. 
Such are Drawing arfd Design, Building and Machine 
Construction, and Modelling, more particularly the two 
former, to which they are particularly favourable. fMore- 
over the general principles will include ndt only those of the 
particular craft, but those also of the whole industry to 
which it belongs. * 

Now these things fall to a great extent outside the scope of 
the workshop and are n»t included in what the average 
employer undertakes to do for an apiirenticc' — namely, to 
make him a good workman, which is all, as a rule, that 
he has the means to do. But by learning these other things 
•boys are enabled to become better workmen, and many 
employers, therefore, encourage them to use the Schools for 
these purposes. Not a few of them, indeed, regard their 
value as limited to this. 

Nevertheless masters and foremen, on the whole, though 
with less unanimity, admit within certain limits that they 
can teach parts of the manual work or assist boys to learn it. 
Most of them regard the shop as, in the Aristotelian phrase, 

prior in nature ” to the School, and hold that for work in 
the latter to precede work in the former, or even for it to 
begin at the same time, is simply to try to teach the 
advanced subjects before the rudiments. 

The workshop teaches the lat 4 cr ; often it alone can do so. 
Later on the School steps fn to help with the former, and 
especially with the finer branches of the trade, such as gauge- 
work in bricklaying,! which only a few get a chance of doing 
on the building. These subjects it can t^ach, not indeed 
completely, yet sufficiently to enable a boy to make 'a start 
and later on to get a further chance af his job. Mpd(?rn 
conditions, in fact, often render the latter^ossible only 
where a boy has^ already some knowledge of a process, 
so that to teach him the rest of it will be less costly to the 

! This is paid at the rate oi\d. an hour above the ordinary rate fur 
Bricklayers. 
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employer. Similarly, where certain* things do not come 
into , his workshop, the insight into them and the wider 
experience which the School gives help a learner to obtain 
an improver’s job in some other firm in which they 
do.i 

But employers and,'^to an almost equal extent, their fore- 
men resist any dttempt to replace the workshop by the 
Trade School. They are prepared to admit its value for 
the purposes already described,'^ or even to assist those 
who have been exploited or failed to use their chances to 
make a fresh start. But to any<thing beyond this they are 
steadily opposed, excejT sometimes for preliminary training, 
for which there is a considerable demand in Engineering 
and a growing one in some other industries. But to ‘‘ teach 
a boy to use the tools,” i.c. to do the ordinary work, tht 
proper place is, they maintain, the workshop, which the 
School can supplement, sometimes largely, but which it 
cannot replace. 

Some employers, moreover, value the Trade Schools 
mainly or even entirely for their general control over the boys 
or for the incentive they give to further effort, increasing 
their interest in their work and keeping their minds fixed 
upon it instead'^of upon other things. Thus it is often said, 
for instance, that the boy who is going to get on attends 
a Technical School,” whilst the Manager of a large Furnishing 
Firm declared that what they taught was of little use, but 
that attendance at them was encouraged because they 
“kept a boy’s thoughts fixed'' upon his trade.” 

The boys, on the other hand, attach the greatest import- 
ance to drawing and design, more particularly in combination 
with definite pieces of work, when “ you take a job arid 

On this point the Foreman of a firm of Braziers was emphatic. 

“ their [the Trade Schools’] great value is for a boy to learn cutting 
out, a thing of which, owing to the great value of copper, we cannot 
afford to give a boy much, at any rate until his last year. For if 
he does it wrong, he may easily spoil a lot and cause a great deal of 
loss. They, therefore, by enabling him to learfi just when he will 
bungle most, get over this difficulty and enable him to learn it so 
far that he will get a better chance in the shop.” 
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work right through it, making the drawings and all” ^ Of 
those I saw^three out of every five gave one evening a week 
entirely to it, and of the rest some intended to do so later, 
or were studying it not as a separate subject,* but in 
connexion with whatever else they ^ere doing.^ 

Second in importance comes the chance of ob. lining 
increased variety or better qualities of work as compared 
with the workshop, or of getting general work/' as they 
themselves say, whilst {hey can broaden their experience 
and outlook by meeting and talking with “ chaps from 
other shops.” ‘Thus a y<^ung Brass Finisher, who was not 
employed under any agreement, said— 

” In the shop you only do one thing ; here you do every- 
thing ” ; 

*and a boy learning Cabinet Making with his father, a 
small master — 

“ With my father I get a medium class of work and here 
the best.” 

Others described themselves as ‘‘ practically learning the 
trade,” or as getting ” practice ” and ” practical work.” 
One boy had got promoted by his employer as a result, 
and another, engaged at ” filing-up ” at a silversmith’s, 
had been promised a chance to do ” raising ” and ” hammer- 
ing,” if he would obtain an insight into them first at a certain 
Technical Institute. 

Third place is assigned to the continual presence of an 
instructor to remove difficiflties, correct mistakes and 
explain matters clearly, combined with the power to choose 
one's own work— , 

“You can do what you like in the School. In the shop 
*you are only given what you can do ; but^iere, if you don't 
know, you are shown, or if you are in difficulties you ask the 
instructor and he tells yoii.”^ » 

1 By the kindness and courtesy of Principals ^d Instructors I 
was able to intervifsw a considerable number of boys at various 
Schools and from them obtained the opinions quoted in the text. 

2 In some of t?ie Artistic Trades modelling occupies a similar 
position. 

3 In this case the speaker was not a learner under an agreement, 
but a» young wS,ge-eamer “picking up'’ his business. 
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Others spoke of power ** to take your time, and make 
experiments/' of “ increased confidence ” and of " work 
made easier." A few were learning an allied trade or branch 
to supplement their own, usually where modern develop- 
ments were separating processes that were formerly unitec?. 
Thus"^ engravers were learning die-sinking, a silver spinner 
silversmithing and bookbinders both forwarding and 
finishing. 

There is, therefore, much both of similarity and of differ- 
ence in the attitude of employers and learners. The most 
remarkable divergence was shoWn by the ‘Small number of 
boys who attached importance to purely technical and 
scientific instruction. This is partly due to special reasons. 
Trades like Engineering were not well represented among those 
whom I saw, many of them being engaged in the artistic 
crafts and other occupations in which manual dexterity 
is still vital. Secondly, many of them were wage-earners 
teaching themselves, or came from firms whose output was 
largely specialized. Thus they had still much to learn at 
the School in the way of " practical work." The employers, 
on the contrary, mainly represented the best and most 
regular methods of teaching, which leave less scope for the 
School in this direction and make its chief spheres the finer 
branches of a trade, its science and its principles. 

Nevertheless the small importance attributed by the 
former to these two last matters does illustrate their failure to 
appreciate them properly.* It^ is perhaps inevitable that 
they should use the Schools more for the sake of immediate 
assistance in earning wages than for the purpose of mastering 
the broader principles that underlie their employment. 
What is disquieting is their failure to grasp the connexion 
between the two things or to take an interest in the latter. ^ 
^Apart from this the chief difference consists in the far 
greater appi‘eciation by the boys than by the employers of 

1 Thus at some Institutes attendance at lectures on theory and 
principles of a trade used only to be secured by n\aking it a condition 
of attendance at the “ practical*" classes. This object is now likely 
to be more fully attained by the adoption of the course system by 
the County Council. * t 
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the instruction in “ practical work,” which again is likely to 
be especially useful to those who are teaching themselves. 
Otherjdifferetices are mainly in details. Points of agreement 
are also numerous. Among them are the importanc/3 attri- 
buted to drawing and design, the value of the School in 
ifnparting the finer branches of the vfork and in tilling^gaps 
in workshop experience, and its power to.give wider experi- 
ence and adaptability or greater variety. From both sides, 
too, it is regarded as a supplement to, not a substitute for, 
the shop, and, apart from the two main points of 
disagreement, il^ may be^ said that both parties recog- 
nize the same elements of value, though they view them 
from two different standpoints. 

The opinions of the teaching staff, on the other hand, often 
go much further than those cither of the employers or of the 
boys. They likewise rely upon Technical Education as a 
means to improve still further those who are well taught and 
to perfect those who are not, but many of them regard work- 
shop training as in itself so narrow and insufficient as to 
compel a learner to look elsewhere for almost everything of 
value. Hence in their view the only real chance for many 
lads is provided by the Trade School. Such an attitude, 
indeed, is not universal among them, and in their extreme 
form such views very much exaggerate both the evils that 
exist and the part which the Schools take and can 
take in Industrial Education, much as the employers are 
liable to under-estimate both^ The truth probably lies 
between the two — -namely, that the workshop still remains the 
centre and basis of trade teaching, but that the School is an 
auxiliary to it of great and always inci*easing importance. 
• The scope of the latter also varies greatly from trade 
to trade, and is largely determined by two things, the size 
and value of the product ai;d the amount of craftsmanship 
involved ; and so the three most necessary condjtions are : — 
the production of ^n article of small or moderate bulk, the 
need of artistic ability, or at least of manual dexterity, in 
the worker, andT:he use of a cheap raw material. 

The matter may be illustrated by the case of two trades, 
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Cabinet-Making and Silversmithing; In many of its 
branches the former secures all three advantaged. Furni- 
ture only requires a shop of moderate size, s6 that diffi- 
culties af space do not arise to any great extent. A single 
piece of work provides considerable variety, takes time to 
make, ^ and thus gives* the means for much instruction.** 
Finally the raw material is not expensive, and the finished 
articles are easy to dispose of: As a rule the boy is allowed 
to keep the latter on paying for the former. 

Again, in spite of an increase of machine production in 
the cheaper lines of goods, Silvers^iithing is^ as regards size 
and craftsmanship even more favourably situated. The 
value of the material too causes employers to prefer boys 
with some previous experience, who have, in short, been 
“licked into shape “ elsewhere; and they look with^ 
greater favour on the Day Trade Schools than they do in 
other industries. It suffers, however, from one great 
disadvantage. Silver is too expensive for use in the classes, 
and base metals, usually brass, have to be substituted. 
Now silver and the base metals require somewhat different 
methods of treatment, and so, after working on the latter, a 
boy “ will sweat silver down to absolutely nothing." But 
even so Silversmithing and the other artistic crafts provide 
an unusually favourable field for manual trade teaching. 

At the other end of the scale arc industries in which such 
instruction is difficult to give, at least until the later stages. 
Sometimes, as with the manufacture of light leathers, there 
are a number of closely related piocesses which it is not easy 
to teach separately, or indeed at all, except by establishing 
a whole factory for the purpose. Again, questions of space 
may render it impossible. With semi-manufactured articles, « 
or such goods as brushes, of which very large quantities 
are. turned out in a short time, difficulties in disposing of 
the product ^ay be insuperable. Finally, high prices of 
material, as with saddlery, or as already mentioned in 
silversmithing, are sometimes a great obstacle, but at 
others it can be partly or wholly overcome, as by the use of 
cardboard patterns in connexion with coppersmithing. 
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In reference to the possibilities of trade teaching, therefore, 
London influstries appear to fall into some five classes : — 
first, those hi which either it is not possible, or, as 'with 
many branches of Pianoforte Manufacture, ^ has not y^t been 
developed ; secondly, those in which it is confined to science, 
flieory and general principles ; thft'dly, employnieij^s in 
which the Schools can do much to teach* the manual work 
after its earlier and easier stages have been passed but not 
until then, and which include many of the Printing and 
Building Trades ; fourthly, those in which conditions are 
specially favouri^blc to thejn, as in the instances just given, 
and lastly those, like Engineering and Boilerniaking, in 
which the value of the manual teaching is great, but that 
of the technical and scientific training very much greater. 

• It is now possible to summaiize the ])rcsent relations of 
the School to the workshop. Two facts of special importance 
emerge. First, there is much that the latter formerly gave 
which it can no longer giiarantecg so that the former is 
rec]uircd, and is in a position, to take its place and to do 
much that was regarded as entirely within its sphere. 
Secondly, the School cannot by itself teach a trade, so that 
its instruction still only supplements, though to a greater 
extent than formerly, that of the private f^'m. The work- 
shop remains the proper place in which to learn, and round 
it the teaching must still centre. For a man has to work 
in the shop, and as a boy must learn to do so according to 
the methods, principles and cynditions that prevail* there. 
Therefore the training of the shop, by the shop, for the shop 
and in the shop is fundamental. It is one thing to learn at 
the School what the shop cannot teach, another to learn 
€it the latter independently of the former. So, too, the Day 
Trade School teaches a boy the elements of his business, and 
on the whole under better conditions, before he starts in the 
factory, combining extended general education .with elemen- 
tary trade teaching. It also guards him against the special 

^ The establishment of a Pianoforte Trade School is at present 
under consideration by the County Council. 
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dangers of early adolescence, but in no sense does it claim 
“to teach a trade throughout. 

Now in these cases the School does importan't work, but 
in all of them it is supplementary to the workshop and not a 
substitute for it. To a great extent this is inevitable. For 
a bo;^ spends only horn four to eight hours weekly 
for part of the year, in the one and from forty-eight to fifty- 
four for the whole of it in' the other. But even where, 
as in the Day Trade Schools, the former occupies a larger 
share of his time, the general position is substantially the 
same. The two continue to co-pperate, o,nly the School 
sometimes plays a larger part than it docs at others. But 
its place is still subordinate and that of the shop prepon- 
derant. For the boy has to be trained for the purposes of the 
latter, and therefore any attempt to upset seriously this* 
relation between them would be of doubtful value. 

For, as explained in an earlier chapter, what is learnt 
indirectly and instinctively is often as important as what is 
definitely taught. Much of his trade a boy acquires un- 
consciously by working with and among skilled men, and 
keeping his eyes open to see what they do and how they do 
it. The extent of this, indeed, is seldom realized. It is 
a thing that only the workshop can provide ; and this alone 
gives it an enormous advantage. Moreover, even where 
“ in the shop a boy gets taught to work only one machine " 
and in the School he can come and learn all,’' yet the part 
of the former in showing a lad what he requires to know and 
by what methods he shall work;* is none the less vital. For 
at the School he has to choose his work according to the 
conditions of his trade, and he can only make the right choice 
by first getting workshop experience. In short, his work< 
at the School has to be properly co-ordinated with his 
work in the shop, and this can qnly be done by making the 
whole '"of the Reaching in both alike centre round the needs 
of the latter. ^ 

Finally there remain to be considered the difficulties 
that face the Trade and Technical Schools in carrying on 
not only their present work, but the large extensions of it that 
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may legitimately be expected. In this chapter only those 
which hinder them from actually doing this will be con- * 
sidered, and* treatment of the causes which prevent 'boys 
from fully utilizing tho facilities they provide must be 
postponed to the next chapter. 

* Perhaps the greatest of the difficulties in question is^hat 
of keeping their teaching and methods in, touch with work- 
shop conditions. In the past their failure to do this has been 
one of their greatest mistakes ; and even now complaints to 
this effect are not infrequent. For the newer Schools more 
particularly hav^ still got to buy their experience and learn 
from their errors. The need, however, has never been so 
fully realized as it is now. 

The difficulty arises partly from the fact that trade, as 
opposed to technical, teaching is not suited to, or has not been 
developed to suit, some industries, and that it is only 
available in certain branches of these, or at a later stage, 
Now the harder it is to give any teaching at all, the more 
easy will be its divorce from that of the shop, and where 
the methods of the Schools cannot be upon the same general 
lines, their value is correspondingly limited. 

Again, in a class, a boy does not always work under 
competitive conditions ; and this constitutes a second 
obstacle. At the machine or the bench he has to produce 
within a certain time and at a certain price. In the Schools 
he proceeds rather on educational lines, taking his time and 
not hurrying and often aimir^ primarily at artistic per- 
fection. The workshop, on* the other hand, requires this less 
than to have the work carried out both well and rapidly, 
combining, in short, speed and accuracy.* The most valuable 
results, therefore, will be obtained by the former in pro- 
portion to their power to teach work under the conditions 
required in ordinary production and to their success, in 
avoiding unsuitable methods. 

The responsible^ authorities are fully alive to this and 
have taken steps to meet it, and the most successful Trade 
Schools attain fhis object and at the same time reach a 
high standard of workmanship. Thus even when the diffi- 
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culty has not been completely overcome, their teaching 
retains a high practical value and acts as a cort'cctive of 
bad workshop influences. Nevertheless a difhcYilty of this 
sort doos not cease to exist when it has been removed for 
the time being. Workshop methods are continually 
changing and develophig and great vigilance is necessary 
to ensure that those of the School shall continue to keep 
in touch with them. 

Thirdly, want of space often prevents the latter from 
doing the work of a trade as it is ordinarily done : for they 
cannot always work to scale. Jhis matter has already 
been dealt with, but one or two examples may be given. 
Thus a joiner’s foreman told me : '' Originally the boy 

goes to the top shop where the deal work is. This is where 
the Technical Schools arc at a disadvantage since they do* 
not and often cannot operate upon deal, but only use the 
smaller woods and work on a smaller scale.” Again, a 
foreman stonemason said : “ The Schools cannot teach 

practical work as the workshop can. For one reason they 
do not work to size, and you cannot learn to work from 
models and a one-inch scale. The School cannot — partly 
from want of space — teach the plain, simple work which 
you must learn first and therefore in the workshop. What 
the School does teach is the finer and more intricate work, 
which is specially useful to those who want to rise in the 
world.” 

Othef considerations restrjet not so much the amcjunt 
that a School can teach, as its power to do so to the best 
advantage. The first of these concerns the supply of 
instructors. The latter require a special combination of 
qualities and need not only to be good craftsmen, but to* 
be versed in the theory and principles of their business, 
anckto possess capacity to tea(;Ji. Now all these powers 
are no^ found in a very large number of men, and thus failure 
to satisfy one or other of these requirements excludes or 
unfits many for the task. On the other hand, the number 
of available foremen and leading hands is not very large, 
and some of them do not believe in a Trade School or do not 
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wish to teach in one. Hence the supply of good teachers 
is limited. * 

Moreover they should maintain as much as possible 'their 
connexion with the acUial work of their trades ii) order 
to keep the practice of the Schools abreast of industrial 
development. It is best, therefore,* if they can coii^nue 
to work at them. This particularly affects the younger 
men. When teaching only in* the evening they can, and 
often do, spend the day at the bench, and a few evenings 
a week at the class. When teaching in the daytime, how- 
ever, they can at best onl^ put in part of it in the shop, 
and eventually cease to work there at all, since an employer 
will naturally prefer a full-timer. On the other hand, if 
he is not actually working at a trade, a man requires a wide 
experience if he is to keep in touch with all its changes, and 
this experience the younger teaclier naturally cannot 
possess. Hence their capacity is limited as well as the 
supply of them. 

Lastly, the fact that attendance is voluntary further 
hinders the Schools. This matter will be dealt with more 
fully in the next chapter, but its chief results may be briefly 
mentioned here. First, it is difficult to induce boys to take 
up anything but what bears directly on the manual work 
of their trades, and they often refuse to attend classes 
upon the theory and general principles. This has now been 
partly overcome by making “ courses " compulsory in 
Junior Commercial and Technical Institutes, but the Change 
has been accompanied by a serious drop in the number of 
students. Secondly, there is not sufficient hold over them 
to render possible an organization of* different kinds of 
teaching according to the ages of the students. This 
difficulty also the new re-organization scheme of the Lon- 
don County Council is attepipting to overcome. Thirdjy, 
a very large number drop out in the course of a single 
session or fail to keep up attendance for more than one. 

These do not exhaust the difficulties in the way of 
technical and trade teaching in the Schools. Others will 
be dealt with in the next chapter, and more particularly 
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those in which the special conditions prevailing in London 
are of importance. To sum up, therefore, their' activities 
are necessarily confined to supplementing and perfecting 
the training of the workshop. But within this limitation 
they have a great and growing part to play. Much as 
they‘'^^ave done in thd* past, in the future they can and 
should do more. Jf they can only supplement the work 
of the shop, they are doing so to an ever-increasing extent. 
They can continue to impart th©se higher branches of 
knowledge which have always been their particular field ; 
they can supply deficiencies and /emcdy d(;^fects in work- 
shop teaching, and can often give a better preliminary 
training between fourteen and sixteen than the latter can. 
But to fulfil these functions completely, they have still 
far to go and possess as yet neither the organization nor^* 
the facilities required for the purpose. Moreover, their 
future development will be even more extensive than 
intensive. Much as they may improve their teaching, 
they will do even more by increasing the number to whom 
they give it from the present small fraction of the juvenile 
population until they come to embrace the whole. 
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Trade and Technical Schools in London. 
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Establishment of Central Schools with Industrial or Com- 
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The Day Trade Schools — The number and age of their 
students— The Character of their Teaching — Relation of 
General to Trade Education — Their Objects — Aim at Fitting 
Boys for Higher Posts in Industry — Their Advantages over the 
Workshop — Criticisms of their work similar* to those of Manual 
Training — Growth of support from Employers — Care required 
to avoid repetition of early mistakes. 

Continued Education — Its two parts — Number of Classes 
and Students — Proportion of them dealing with Literary, 
Commercial and Industrial , Subjects — Proportion of Boys 
under twenty in attendance: in all subjects, m Skilled 
Trades— Numbers attending at each year of age. 

Proportions at different ages — Proportions earning Grants — 
Large Proportion who receive no re^ continued Education 
at all. 

Re-organization of London Evening Schools— Its Salient 
Features : Grading of Institutes , Adaptation of Teaching to 
Ages of Students ; the Coijrse System — Value of the Scheme— 
Its Prospects. 

Recent growth and present position of Eveffiri^ Trade Schools 
proper — Rnthuffasm of many Students — Gradual Creation of 
“Habit of Attendance "—Means by which Students are 
attracted— Ii?fiuence under a Voluntary System of Students 
and others — Part played by Voluntary and Official Agencies. 

Attitude of the Parties concerned — Stages in the Development 
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of an Institution— The Employers— Little either of Root and 
Branch Opposition or of Enthusiastic Support— The Great 
Majority give a Moderate Support, and try to .influence their 
boys to go — Actual Compulsion considered inadvisable. 

The Question of Time off— Usually Refused— Reasons for 
this — Employers not convinced of its benefits — It is con- 
sidered unnecessary-* -Difficulties of granting it not realized-*- 
fc is not always beneficial to the boys. 

Forms taken T)y Time-Ofl — Two afternoons per week — More 
than employers are prepared to grant— Half an hour or an 
Hour before the ordinary time^ — pxcusmg from working over- 
time — The latter much more frequently granted and much 
more practicable. 

The Boys — Enthusiastic Minority — The ‘‘ Ins and Outs ” — 
The Majority that fails to attend - The Sacrifices Involved — 
Difficulty of reaching the vSchools — Influence of Overtime — 
The Arrangements of Ordinary Hours of Labour. 

Are Hours such that boys cannot profit by attendance ? 
Conflicting Opinions — Many foremen answer the questiqp 
in the negative— The answer varies with length of hours an^ 
character of work — As regards a great many an affirmative 
reply is necessary. 

Other Influences preventing attendance — Competition of 
Clubs, Brigades and Scouts — The Control they exercise — The 
Counter-Attractions of City Life— Natural Attitude and 
Instinct of a Boy of fourteen — The “ Bread and Butter ” view 
of Education. 

Failure to keep up Attendance^ — Decreasing leakage among 
Older Boys — Long Summer Vacation' — Failure to grasp instruc- 
tion — Inabili'ty to find suitable Classes — Getting Tired of 
Attendance, 

Problem to this extent rather that of keeping boys at School 
than of inducing them to go — Much has been done to promote 
'Oiabit of attendance "—Future Requirements. 


The last chapter considered the general work and 
position of Trade and Technical Schools, and the present 
one is concerned with the provision of them in London, 
and the extent to which it is taken advantage of. It 
deals broadly with all forms of Continued Education, 
irfclwding the Manual Training that is given in the Ele- 
mentary Schools themselves. Such teaching, therefore, 
may be divided into five classes — ■namel{c Manual Training, 
Instruction with a Commercial or Industrial Bias in the 
Central Schools, Day Trade Instruction for those who have 
left School, but have not yet started in the workshop, the 
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ordinary Evening Continuation Schools, and Trade and 
Technical Schools proper. 

Manual Training was started in 1888. During the first 
two years of the experiment there was no authority in the 
day schools’ code for expenditure on this subject. The 
cost of conducting the work, theref( 5 re, could not be 'jAidcr- 
taken by the Education Authority and t>hc necessary funds 
were provided by the Wor^iipful Company of Drapers 
and the City and Guilds of London Institute. In 1890 it 
was recognized as an elementary schools’ subject, and passed 
to the control oi the Sclu^ol Board for London, and when it 
was transferred to the Education Committee of the County 
Council by the Act of 190 3,1 a very large number of children 
were already receiving it. The work done consists almost 
‘•entirely of woodwork, though there is a small amount of 
metalwork.^ A number of Schools are grouped round 
a Centre, and each sends classes of its children to them 
.on one morning or afternoon in each week. The num- 
ber of available places is not yet sufficient to receive all 
who are qualified, but the deficiency is being steadily 
reduced. 

At first all children who had reached the fifth standard, 
and all over twelve years of age in the dower ones were 
eligible to attend : but in 1907 a uniform age was fixed 
—eleven for the upper standards, and elcven-and- 
three-quarters for the lower. Thus the intention is thai 
all pupils shall receive ultimately at least two years' instruc 
tion, whilst lighter manudl work has also been introducec 
into the lower standards of the Elementary Schools them 
selves. 

• The development of Manual Training in the Elementary 
Schools, since it was taken over by the London County 
Council in 1904, is shown by the following table, from^whicl 
it will be seen that the numbers receivingjnstruction haw 
been largely increased and the deficiency of places a: 
steadily diminished. 

^ 3 Edw. VII. c. 24, Education (London) Act, 1903. 

2 About ^^000 children receive instruction in this. 
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Much misunderstanding still exists on this subject. 
Manual Training does not profess to prepare boys for 
definite industries, still less does it pretend to teach a 
trade. It has two main objects. One of them may be 
called purely educational, and it is this one that is most 
insisted upon now. The result aimed at is to assist and 
further mental development by means of manual work, 
which is thus made to serve the same objects as the more 
purely literary subjects of the curriculum. Learning 
by doing it has been not inaptly described, and it thus 
seeks to increase knowledge and broaden the mind through 
the hand and eye. 

Secondly, it is claimed tha> boys who have had the benefit 
of such Manual Training are likely to have improved 
chances of making their way in -the workshop. These it 
will give them, not by fitting them for any one thing, but 
by giving a general training to the eye and hand, which 
will help them to fit themselves for anything. So, too, 
thatobroadening of the mind, which has just been mentioned 
as one of itSiCducational results, has also its value indus- 
trially. For it will assist them to adapt (^,hemselves in later 
life to changes in industrial conditions. Tp do this a higher 
level of general rather than^of special capacity is required, 
so that when one thing fails him a man can turn more 
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easily to something else. In this respect, however, Manual 
Training Ccin do little more than pave the way for further 
work in Continuation Classes. 

On the other hand, employers and foremen are ’almost 
unanimous in saying that this Manual Training gives little 
5r no help in teaching any partiO'ular trade. A ij^ight 
knowledge of tools and their uses is about the best that is 
credited to it, and generally the verdict is even less favour- 
able. “Such training, ’Cone employer said, “ought only 
to teach boys how to handle the tools, and by professing 
to teach them to make things it does harm, by giving the 
boys inflated ideas of how much they know “ ; and a fore- 
man said that the little it could teach would be very 
quickly picked up in the shop in any case. Others, again, 
i^gard it as valueless to “ give tlicm [the boys] a few tools 
and some small bits of wood to play about with,” or point 
out that “ the work is too small and the boys arc helpless 
when they have to work on a broad plain surface,” or say 
tfiat “ the boys learn a little at tlie Elementary School, 
but not much, because it all has to be unlearnt.” When, 
moreover, they get a wrong idea of their own capacity, and 
try to set up their knowledge against that of the foreman, 
it renders them positively less teachable than an absolutely 
raw boy, and consequently the latter is often preferred. 

Admitting the seriousness of this last complaint, however, 
the answer to these strictures has already been given that 
Manual Instruction is not intended to equip boys for'parti- 
cular trades. It may be frankly admitted, indeed, that 
the danger of giving them a wrong idea of their capacity 
is a real one, and that in other respects improvement is 
sj;ill possible, but any such slight difficulties are more than 
compensated for by the benefits that have resulted from it. 

It has also been attacked from another point of view as 
tending to cause too many boys to enter certain industries, 
some of which seem specially to attract tficm for other 
reasons, or on wha? may be called general social grounds. 
But less is now h^ard of this objgction than formerly. Yet 
undoubtedly it has occasionally resulted in boys taking up 
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woodworking who might not otherwise have done so. But, 
so far as my experience goes, these are usually possessed of 
areal'likingandcapacity for it, and when this is so. Manual 
Training has had the entirely good rf^sult of causing the right 
sort of boy to enter the right sort of trade. Nor will this 
necessarily cause the latter to be overstocked. For if the 
number of vacanc,’es is limited, these lads will simply obtain 
them in place of others who are probably less capable.^ If, 
on the other hand, overstocking docs result, this is less the 
fault of Manual Training, which provides a better class of 
boy, than of lack of proper organization in other directions. 

Secondly, the effect may be not to cause boys to enter 
a particular trade, but to prevent them from doing so. 
One result of the haphazard way in which employment is 
so often selected is that frequently after a year or two ^a 
lad finds himself unsuited to his work and has to find some- 
thing else. Now in the case of woodwork two or three 
years of Manual Training at School will give him some idea 
as to whether he is fitted for it ; and, if he is not, will cause 
him to avoid it. Probably a more serious danger is that 
some, with real capacity for manual work, will be quite dis- 
heartened by its initial difficulties, and this is a further rea- 
son for giving a long spell of such instruction to every one. 

When all due allowance is made, moreover, the assistance 
given by it in the choice of an occupation is one of its 
greatest merits, and it will probably play a considerable part 
in carrying out any comprehensive scheme of After-Care. 
For whilst it cannot test a boy’s fitness for individual 
trades, it can show to which of the chief branches of 
employment, manual or clerical, he should go. In this 
matter mistakes are very often made, but Manual 
Training soon makes it clear whether “ a chap is any good 
Wth the tools,” and, if he is not, he quickly finds it out for 
himself. IJ may also do something to bring other latent 
capacities to light, especially in the case of drawing or 
design. Similarly, harm is often dortc when a boy of 

c 

1 Or again, if the trade is largely recruited from outside London, 
the result may be to increase the proportion of London-bred workmen. 
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moderate ability attempts to enter a skilled trade, and 
only beccmies an inferior mechanic — a good labourer* 
spoilt ” — and here again his level of ability is likely to be dis- 
closed in time. This Training, in short, helps to produce 
a preliminary classification of the boys, though as regards 
particular industries only woodworking and occasionally 
metalwork are directly affected, and in^them the value of 
the actual teaching is not very great. Its real work, there- 
fore, is to fit boys generally for industrial life, and to assist 
them to discover their right place in it. 

During the last few years, moreover, a far more definite 
step in the direcfion of a general preparation for employment 
has been taken by the establishment of Central Schools by 
the London County Council, “ with the view of giving suitable 
pupils a course of instruction with a definite bias towards 
some kind of industrial or commercial work ! ^ These 
are conducted under the Board of Education code of regu- 
lations for public elementary schools, but the curriculum 
i^ organized on the assumption that pupils will stay at 
school till between fifteen and sixteen years of age. Some 
of them are intended to prepare their pupils for business 
or clerical occupations, and give special attention to modern 
languages, book-keeping, shorthand, typewriting and 
commercial correspondence ; others to fit them for indus- 
trial employment, and in them importance is attached to 
science, drawing, handicraft (for boys) and domestic economy 
(for girls) ; and a certain number take pupils c;f both 
classes. The three types of Sc'hool are said to have a com- 
mercial, an industrial, and a dual, bias respectively. The 
curriculum of each type has to satisfy *a certain minimum 
^of requirements, but otherwise may be varied according to the 
needs of different districts. In all the establishment of sixty 
of these schools has been approved by the Council, and at the 
end of January, 1914, forty-eight of them were in existence. 

Entry into a Central School is at the befinning of each 
educational year jApril) and to be eligible for admission, 

^ Handbook Explanatory of the Diities of the Special Selection Com- 
mittees appointed in Respect of the Central Schools. 
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a boy or girl must be less than twelve, and not less than 
eleven, on the following July 31, and must haVe reached 
a class corresponding to Standard V or a higher one. 
Normally, therefore, pupils will be between ten years 
and eight months, and eleven years and eight months 
at th^' time of admission, though certain exceptions are’ 
allowed. The Scly)ols arc organized on the basis of a 
four years’ course, the parents undertaking that their 
children shall remain at school till between fifteen and 
sixteen. To meet the difficulty of keeping them there 
after the age of fourteen, however, the Council is awarding 
a limited number of junior county exhibitions to those in 
attendance at a Central School as from the time they attain 
fourteen years of age. 

The selection of pupils is in the hands of special Com^ 
mittees and will be determined by a number of considera- 
tions — namely, the recommendations of head teachers and 
district inspectors, the percentages of marks obtained by 
children at the previous terminal examination, the results 
of junior county scholarship examinations, the probability 
of the children remaining at school long enough to justify 
the change, and, in the case of Schools with an industrial bias, 
specimen drawings and other evidence of manual dexterity. 
Special importance is attached to the latter, and the Council 
has determined that — 

“ A lower percentage of marks may be accepted in respect of 
pupils ‘who show exceptional^ ability in drawing or unusual 
dexterity in handicraft, provided Jthat the general education is 
such as to enable them to profit by the instruction given in the 
Central School.” ^ , 

The Central School thus gives “ an educational course 
not provided in ^the public elementary graded schools or 
in the secondary schools.” ^ In each type it seeks to give 
definTte preparation for one of 'the two main branches of 
employment ,“rrtdnual and clerical, and in each case a certain 
proportion of the week has to be devoted* to definite occupa- 
tional teaching. Thus throyghout the course schools with 

^ London County Council : Explanatory Handbook, p. 7. 

* Ibid., Appendix II, p 20, quoting from Chapter XV of the Ele- 
rnenfary Schools Handbook. * 
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an industpial bias are to give not less than ten nor more than* 
twelve hours a week to practical work, consisting, in tl'A^ case 
of boys, of science (including mensuration), drawing, clay- 
modelling, wood and metalwoik, and, in special cases, 
4eather-work and printing and other approved subjects. The 
attempt is thus made to give a general preparation 'either 
for industrial or commercial employment, but without an 
attempt, such as is made in the Day Trade Schools, to give 
a preliminary training in particular trades. Thus the 
County Council claim 

“ The chief objective is to*preparc boys and girls for immediate 
employment on leaving school, and the instruction should there- 
fore be such that children will be prepared to go into business 
houses or workshops at the completion of the course without 
tiny intermediate special training." " 

These Schools, therefore, are intended to provide for the 
abler boys and girls something better than the ordinary 
elementary school can give them, ability being interpreted 
in a wide sense. Thus only those who have reached a cer- 
tain standard of attainment are eligible, and from among 
these the selection is made. Further, such provision for the 
abler children will do much to make the best of their talents, 
and it is rendered all the more necessary 'by the fact that 
employers do not in many cases engage them for their 
better posts till fifteen or sixteen years of age. The Central 
Schools thus enable them to prepare for this time and to 
avoid the dangers of the intervening period. 

When we come to the Day Trade Schools we find definite 
efforts being made, and with growing success, to provide 
preparation and a definite preliminary training for parti- 
•cular trades. The number of schools wliic^r take their boys 
for this purpose at thirteen or fourteen — that is, at, or a ’ 
little before, the time at which they would normally»l^ve 
School — and keep them to the age of sixteen or seventeen, is 
being steadily increased. Moreover one or two industries, 
notably Engineering, are demanding boys who have already 
received two years' Technical Training, and in them the 
policy of not taking learners before the age of sixteen is 

^ Eu^Maiorv Handbook, p. 22. * Ibid., p, 20. 
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'particularly common. In Building again, wher^ far fewer 
are taken, some of the bigger firms do not start them before 
they ar<e fifteen or sixteen, and thg.y are stated to " come 
usually from a class who do keep, and can afford to keep, 
theiiv^sons at school till th^s age.” Many of them, indeed; 
both in Building a^nd Engineering, are destined to fill higher 
positions than that of the mechanic. 

The Day Trades Schools proper , combine this preparation 
of boys or girls for particular groups of trades with an 
extension and improvement of their general education. 
Their pupils consist partly of those who have obtained 
Scholarships carrying with them a maintenance grant and 
partly of others whose parents can afford to keep them at 
school without assistance and pay a fee for their attendance. 
This side of the work of the County Council has developed 
rapidly during the past few years. Thus in a report pre- 
sented to the Education Committee on February 24, 1909, 
the following statement was made — 

” The total number of trade scholarships for boys is 142, of 
which thirty axe not yet awarded, although authorized. (The 
age at which pupils are admitted is given in brackets against the 
name of each school) : 


School. 


Number of Pupils. 

Trade. 

ist 

Year. 

2nd 

Year. 

3rd 

Year. 

Total. 


Borough Polytechnic (12 and 






over) 

Central School of Arts and 

General . 

52 

71 

47 ' 

170 

Crafts (14-16) .... 

Paddington Technical Institute 

Silversmithing 

9 

II 

4 


(14-16) 

Engineering . 

22 

16 

— 

38 

Sqhool of Building (13-16) 
School of Engineering and 

Building . 

40 

— 

— 

40 

Navigation'(is.-i4) . 
Shoreditch Technical Institute 

Engineering . 

41 

16 

— 

57 

(13-16) 

Cabinet-Mak- 






r ing . . 

«40 

30 

35 “ 

105 


Total . . 

264 

144 

,86 

434 


1 Ijjcluding five 4th year pupils. 2 Including fourteen 4th year pupib. 
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This dcWielopment has been continued since the date 
this report, and instruction under similar conditions is also 
given at other institutions such as the Northampton Insti- 
tute. 

• The above does not, however, ^xhaust the number of 
those who are receiving some form of day trade instruction. 
In the thirteen Institutions maintain^ by the County 
Council alone the numbers of students of both sexes and 
of all classes were as follows : — 


Session 
September i 
to March 31 
or i'cbruary 28 ^ 

Number 

enrolled. 

DayiStudent 

Increase 

s. 

Numbers 
making at 
least one 
attendance 
in March or 
r'ebruary 

Increase. 

Percentage 
(3) of (2) 

(i) 

(2) 


(3) 

j 

(4) 

* 1904-5 

878 

— 

6-8o 

— 

77 

1 905-6 

1,109 

+ 231 

847 

f 167 

76 

i(>o6-7 

1.456 

+347 

1 T.109 

+ 262 

76 

1907-8 

1,702 

+ 247 

1 1.337 

+ 228 

79 

1908-9 

■..057 

+ 355 1 

! 1.593 

+ 256 

I 77 

1909-10 

^283 

+226 

1 1,966 

+ 373 

1 86 

1910-11 

2,673 

+ 390 

^.^03 

. +237 

1 82 

1911-12 

2,722 

+ 49 

2,272 

4- 69 

83 

1912-13 

2,884 

4- 162 

^,387 

+ 115 

1 

83 


These figures, however, cover all day students, and include 
those in art and domestip economy. Many of them are 
only attending particular classes for two or three hours a 
week. In the Day Trade Schools prpper they give their 
whole time during a course, usually of three or four years, 
though in one, the School for Waiters, it^asts for one only.^ 
Entrance into them is secured cither by passing a 
qualifying examination br by obtaining a schoMrship, 
the former providing for those whose * parents can 
keep them at •school till sixteen without assistance, 

^ The returns*covered the periv^d to the end of March and attend- 
ance durin? March from 1904-5 to 1908-9 inclusive, and the period 
to the end oi, ,8jid attendance during, February subsequently. 
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,and the latter for those who must have help.* Literary 
education and trade teaching are combined in different 
proportions during each year, the former occupying a larger 
part of \he time in the first than in fhe second or third. It is 
given, however, with special reference to the needs of th^ 
worlcfeop and particularly of the industries concerned. 
Thus, drawing, arid design are so taught and arithmetic 
takes the form of workshop arithmetic. Secondly, the 
trade teaching is based on a groilp of trades, the boy on 
entry having to declare his intention to enter one of them, 
but not as a rule selecting that ir)ne until later.^ For two 
years he is instructed generally in the principles, methods 
and tools appropriate to the whole group and only specializes 
in the third. 

The Day Trade School has, therefore, several objects? 
It seeks to give a wider outlook and greater adaptability to 
the changing conditions of industry than can be derived 
from learning in a single firm. Within the trade group 
with which it deals, it strives to apply the principle of selec- 
tion more carefully and to fit each boy to the exact position 
for which he is best suited. Moreover, by compelling him 
to declare his intention to enter such an industry, it does 
something to entire that the students shall be those who 
would have entered it in any case. Thirdly, not merely 
does it aim at putting children of the well-to-do working 
classes pnto good positions, but it seeks by means of its 
system of Scholarships to de the same thing for the able 
children of poor parents, thus rendering possible a wider 
range of choice in filling the better positions. In this way 
it provides a superior form of education for those who must 
enter the higher /anks of industry, if they are to do so at ' 
all, by way of the workman’s bench, and gives them also a 
better start in life than they would otherwise be likely to 
obtain. • 

Thus the Schools do not, as a rule, limit themselves to 

^ E.g., at the Shoreditch Technical Institute, Ihe wood-working 
and allied trades — Cabinet Making, Carpentering, Carving, Coach 
and Van Buildins:. CoooerinK. Upholstery, and so .on. 
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teaching the elements of manual work. They do teach this, 
but usually with the hope that their students will /even- 
tually go further. We seek to bring on boys/’ one of their 
Principals said, " not ds ordinary mechanics, but to rise 
higher than this.” Now the broader and more general 
education, the more complete knowledge of the rudiments 
of a trade, and, above all, the early habitudtion to attendance 
at Technical Classes, not only give a better start in learning 
the actual work than the*average boy gets, but often incul- 
cate better industrial habits and more favourable methods 
of working. The studentsiof the Trade School possess, as a 
rule, an advantage in capacity, and add to it the further 
superiority given by a training that is peculiarly suited to 
their purpose. Moreover, as one foreman insisted, it is 
not so much the best craftsman who rises to fill the higher 
posts, but the man who has the best grasp of an industry 
in all its bearings — commercial, jiractical, and scientific — 
aiid in this respect these students get a considerable initial 
advantage. 

Nor must their advantages in learning the manual work 
be forgotten. In the shops many boys can only get labouring 
jobs for the first two years after they leave the Elementary 
School. Others, where there is no contract*, are either over- 
specialized or allowed to run wild. The Trade School, on 
the other hand, substitutes two or three years of careful 
preliminary training under definite and adequate .super- 
vision, which often renders po^fsible a higher level of crafts- 
manship later on, and this fact employers are beginning 
to appreciate. Finally, at fourteen the boy has to fight 
his battles alone, ignorant, ill-equipped and often unguided, 
knowing neither what he wants nor how to^et about getting 
it. At sixteen or seventeen, after his two or three years’ 
course, he at least knows not only what he wants but fvhat 
he ought to avoid. Better able to look ajtey himself, he 
is better looked after, and possesses sufficient knowledge to 
make him of s^me value to an employer. 

Criticisms emanate from various quarters. It used to 
be urged against, the Schools by some Trade Union officials 
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, that they produced a surplus of cheap half-taught labour, 
which could be used to cut wage rates ; but far less 
is now heard of this complaint. In view, moreover, of the 
small number taken, of the care exercised in selecting boys 
whc^ would have entc^red the industries concerned in an^^ 
case,* and of the thought devoted to finding good openings 
for them, this cohtention is scarcely tenable. Sometimes, 
again, it is argued that certain trades are overstocked, and 
that additional boys should not enter them. Against this 
it can be urged that it is the mode of entry rather than the 
number who enter that is affected by the Schools, and that 
by entering in this way boys have often a better chance of 
full employment later on than they otherwise would have 
done. Above all it is unfair to deprive the abler children 
of the present generation of their chances in those industries 
which, if temporarily overstocked, are likely to provide 
full employment again in the future. 

Speaking from a somewhat different standpoint, mai^y 
employers and foremen maintain that the work is unpractical 
and that it unfits boys for the workshop, and not a few of 
them insist on getting their learners direct from the Elemen- 
tary School. Certainly the methods of some Day Trade 
Schools have not always been sufficiently adapted to the 
needs of the workshop, nor even now is the danger entirely 
an imaginary one, and undoubtedly some of their boys, 
when. they start at the bench, presume too much on what 
they have learnt at them. ' 

Nevertheless the Schools are living down the prejudices 
of the past and ar^ even creating a demand for their pupils. 
" Twenty good firms send to us when they want a boy " — 
" Only one of the boys who have passed through the School 
is out of a job and this entirely his own fault " Once you 
cdit^get an employer to take t>ne boy he often comes for 
another,'' are* among their more favourable experiences ; 
and some firms refuse to engage their titudents simply be- 
cause they have methods of getting learners as, for instance, 
from among their workmen's sons, which prove satisfac- 
tory and provide as many as they require. On the other 
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hand, ther^ is a definite demand in some trades for those * 
who have had this preliminary training. The case of 
Engineering has already been mentioned, and in, Silver- 
smithing and other Art Metal Work the value ol the materials 
Causes employers to prefer those wlv^ have had " the rpugh 
edges knocked off them ” and know a little about the tools 
and processes. The Schools, .moreover, are still in their 
infancy. They have corrected many of their initial mis- 
takes, and are beginning to gain the support of employers, 
though they have still ample scope for greater development 
in the future. ’ * 

Continued Education has alieady been described as falling 
into two parts — Ordinary Evening Continuation Schools, 
\yhich aim either at extending and developing general 
education or at preparing for commercial employments — 
and Trade and Technical Schools. For the year ending 
July 31, 1912,^ the Board of Education returned the 
^udents enrolled in evening schools of any kind in the 
County of London as 96,247 men and boys and 80,965 women 
and girls, of whom 70,508 and 56,744 respectively qualified 
for the grant ; that is to say, made a minimum attendance of 
fourteen hours during the session. 

No separate return is made for London of the number 
of classes in different subjects, but in the whole of England 
and Wales, well over 80,000 were held in that year. Of 
these nearly one quarter gave literary,^ and over one-fifth 
commercial, instruction.^ , Those bearing upon crafts 
and industries^ were less than one-fifth of the whole, and 
in addition to them some of the 5,665 science classes are 
.used for acquiring technical knowledge. 

^ Statistics of Public Education in England and Wales, Part I, 
Educational Statistics, i9ii-’i2*Cd. 6964. 

2 For detailed figures see Appendix. » 

3 Including classes in Pure Mathematics, but not those in Practical 
Mathematics. 

* Including Co-nmercial Subjects (13,220) and Commercial Arith- 
metic (2,381). 

® Industrial Subjects (7,413) Industrial Arithmetic (4,857), 
and Manuad Instruction {1,749). 
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, Altogether of the 96,247 male students in London, 55,344 
were, under twenty years of age ; and of the total number 
less than three-quarters attained even the necessary modi- 
cum o\ regularity to qualify for the Board of Education 
grant. No separate ^returns of those earning grants a/ 
different ages arc given for this year, but those made in 1909 
showed that the pi'oportions were considerably higher in the 
case of men over twenty than in that of youths and boys. 
Now the recent Census gave the number of occupied males 
between fourteen and twenty in the County of London as 
196,660. Thus those who mako^any attendance at all are 
about two in seven, and those who get any serious amount 
of continued education in any one year not much more 
than one in five. Probably the real proportions arc even 
smaller, since some of the students live outside the county 
boundaries. 

There are no means of estimating them in different branches 
of work. Probably they are somewhat more favourable 
in clerical employments and in the more highly skilled 
trades, whilst few low -skilled workers appear to use the 
Schools. The matter was dealt with in a paper read before 
the Imperial Education Conference of 1911 by Sir Robert 
Blair, Education Officer of the London County Council, 
and from the figures given by him it appears certain that in 
a few cases, notably with engineers' fitters and turners, 
and in, the photographic trades, the majority of the learners 
utilize the classes, whilst in some others, such as brick- 
laying, pianoforte-making, and the manufacture of leather, 
only a very small proportion do so. On the whole, how- 
ever, the proportion of those who are receiving some form 
of continued education is probably somewhat larger 
in the case of learners in skilled trades than in that of all 
workers. * 

The age distribution of male students under twenty in 
the County of London during the yea#’ 1911-12 and of 
all occupied males below this age at the i Census of 1911 
is given in the following table : — 
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Ages. 

Male Students. 
(Educ.itional 

All Occupied 

Percentage 
of ^ 

Occupied 

Statistics year 

(Census of 1911) 


ending, July 31, 1912). 

ynder 14 . 

1,082 

2,878 

3 <S 

14-T5 . . . 

12,586 

2^1,366 

50 ’ 

15-16 . . . 

11,208 

8 0615 

35 

16-17 . 

10,230 


30 

17-18 . . . 

8,267 

35.534 

^3 

i8-i() . 

7,167. 

36,509 

20 

ig-20 . 

5,886 

36,77^ 

16 

Total . 

* 56,426 ^ 

199,518 

28 


Thus whilst between fourteen and fifteen nearly three- 
fifths of all the boys at work made some sort of attendance, 
the proportion had dropped to a little over one-third m the 
following year and then fell steadily till it was barely one- 
sixth between nineteen and twenty. As some consolation 
f(fr this, the regularity of attendance shows decided improve- 
ment at the later ages. Hence the latest return^ we possess 
of those qualifying for grant returns a little over one-half 
as having done so between fourteen and fifteen, nearly 
two-thirds between fifteen and sixteen and not very far 
off three-quarters between nineteen and twenty. 

The fact that so many juvenile workers receive no con- 
tinued education at all or at best the merest smattering of 
it promises to prove one of the most serious difficulties in 
the way of establishing universal and compulsory Continua- 
tion Schools. For to do this involves extending attendance 
from the enthusiastic minority to the Jar larger majority 
who are indifferent or hostile. On the other hand, trouble 
at present arises not so much in securing attendance in the 
first place, as in inducing the children to keep it up, and 
probably this is largely due io the voluntary system. -One 

^ Unfortunately separate figures for those earning grants at 
each year of age havdnot been given since the volume of S!atishcs 
of Public Educahc^i for igo 8 -g See Appendix V. The proportion 
of the whole number who qualified for grant was considerably higher 
in 1911-12 than m 1908-9. 
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may hope, therefore, that, once it is made compulsory, such 
« attendance will soon be taken as a matter of courj^e, and that 
it will grow into a habit, which in many cases will continue 
after l^he close of the period of compulsion. 

This will be the most convenient point at which to con- 
sider the re-organization of its livening Schools^ which waf> 
sanctioned by the County Council in June, 1913, and brought 
into force in September of. that year. By this numerous 
changes were introduced, including large modifications and 
improvements in the position of the teachers. Perhaps the 
most important of those affecting the attendance and in- 
struction of the pupils are con/iected with the re-grading 
of the different Institutes, by which name the various schools 
and centres are for the future to be known, and with making 
the course system compulsory in many of them. ^ 

The former has resulted in the following classification : — 

I. Polytechnics, Technical Institutes and Schools of Art 
providing for all advanced technical students, the^p* 
number for the time being remaining unchanged. 

IT 22’^ Junior Technical Institutes closely linked with 
them and giving (i) the rudiments of technical 
education for those who want no more, and (2) 
a preparation for young students who propose 
to attend the higher institutions later on. 

III. 30 Commercial Institutes, estimated to have some 

30,000 students in attendance, providing advanced 
commercial education for young men and women. 

IV. 502 Junior Commercial Institutes for those seeking 

elementary commercial instruction at some school 
easily accessible to them. Where necessary pre- 
paratory courses will be provided. 

V. 302 Women’s Institutes dealing with domestic subjects, 

r ^ health, and needlework and providing teaching in 

noo-vocational subjects. Special women's insti- 

^ See the Minutes of the Meeting of the London County Council 
on June 3, 1913, and that of tlie Education Coijnmittce on May 7, 
for a detailed account of the*'Scheme. 

* Approximate numbers. 
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tiites will also be developed in connexion with the 

thiee Girls’ Trade Schools. 

VI. 251 Institutes with more than one department in 

districts wLich are not large enough nor sufficiently 
well dehned to demand one or more schools with 
% a single objective. Such njay combine the func- 

tions of, for instance, junior technical and com- 
mercial, or of junior commeiVial and women's 
institutes, and so on. 

VII. General Institutes not to exceed 40, to provide 

for all classes of students. Upon these only the 
minimimi of restriction will be placed as regards 
age and curriculum. 

VIII. 25 ^ Free Institutes, giving a general but not a com- 
mercial education. 

IX. II 1 Schools for the Deaf, which will be continued as 

at present. 

X. 12 Institutes giving instruction in non-vocational 

• subjects, confined to students over eighteen years 

of age. 

XL Post Office and Police Classes and those held in business 
houses or clubs will remain undisturbed for the 
present. 

The Junior Institutes arc to be closely linked up with 
the corresponding Higher Institutes and will in fact .form 
branches of them ; and it is hoped to keep the connexion 
between them clearly before the younger students by arrang- 
ing for periodical visits of, their classes to the latter, and 
thus to assist and encourage their transfer to them at the 
proper time. This re-organization further provides as far 
.as possible separate Institutes for the different grades of 
students. Commercial and Junior Comn-i<^rcial for clerical 
workers, Technical and Junior Technical for the artisans 
and higher ranks of semi-skilled, and Free and General 
Institutes, both for the low-skilled and for some of the 
others. The Prel/minary Courses will also provide for those 
who have difficulty in grasping, or assimilating the teaching, 
^ Approximate numbers. 
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either because of defective elementary education or because 
‘they have been absent from school for some' time and 
forgotten much of what they learnt there. 

No higher institution of any kind, commercial or technical, 
will admit any student unless he is seventeen years of age, 
or hrs attended a central or secondary school for not les^ 
than three years, or has completed a course at a Trade School, 
or produces a certificate of having satisfactorily attended 
a two years' course of study at a jujiior institute of the same 
type, or satisfies a test of fitness to take full advantage of 
the education offered. On the otlier liand, no Junior In- 
stitute shall admit or retain pupils who Have fulfilled the 
two years’ course just mentioned, or who are over eighteen 
years of age on August i of the year in which the evening 
school session opens. The overlapping year is intentional. 
Such a scheme, therefore, is a long step in the direction of 
properly adapting the teaching to the ages of the students 
and confining them in their earlier years to preparatory 
courses or general instruction which will lead up to the higheV 
branches of knowledge later on. 

Finally the new organization insists strongly upon the 
course system and largely bases itself upon it. Courses are 
obligatory on all .pupils under eighteen in Junior Commercial 
and Technical Institutes and on those who are taking com- 
mercial and technical subjects in General Institutes. 

“ The courses (two hours each night) would, in the main, be 
for three nights' instruction, one night being devoted to tutorial 
work, some preparation or home v.'ork, and some light physical 
education, and possibly some music or drawing, the fee for a 
single subject to be not less than the fee for the course. There 
should be a variety of courses suitable for those engaged in 
selling and distribution as well as for those engaged in the count-' 
ing house or workshop. The courses would, where necessary, 
include preparatory courses in English, arithmetic, drawing and 
light'physical education . . When the student has not been in the 
seventh standard of an elementary school, or class of similar 
standard, or where, having been in such class/ he has been absent 
from school for over a year, he must join the pr^eparatory course 
or submit to a test by a responsible teacher. ... A student under 
eighteen years of age, who fails to make satisfactory attendance 
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in any one subject of the course, except in the case of a non- 
vocational 'Subject, and who cannot produce reasonable grounds ’ 
for absence, should forfeit his fees and be excluded froih the 
institute.” ^ 

Certificates are also to be granted to those students who 
satisfactorily attend a full course. S\ich, however, will ’not 
be obligatory in the case of Free Institutes, and as already 
stated a two years’ course at any Junior Institute is one of 
the conditions of admission to a higher one before the age 
of seventeen. 

Such arc the main outlines of the new scheme. In addi- 
tion to them, the fees havfi been raised, but the number of 
exemptions from payment increased. Special efforts are to 
be made to enlist the sympathies and support of employers, 
apd the Managers of Evening Schools arc to be replaced by 
Advisory Committees, who will carry on with important 
extensions the After-care work of the Care Committees of 
Elementary Schools. 

"'So far as a voluntary system can do so, the plan, though 
not jx'i’fect, goes far to provide for the chief requirements 
of the situation ; but it has not yet reached its linal form. 
Perhaps three of its changes are most important. One is 
the organization of different classes of Institutes to suit the 
needs of each grade of worker. Secondly, the provision 
of different forms of teaching for younger and older students 
makes it possible to compel them to take the kind of instruc- 
tion adapted to their age and experience, and to prevent 
them from attempting more -advanced subjects without the 
necessary preliminary equipment. Previously such an 
arrangement had proved difficult to* secure. Thirdly, 
ijisistence upon the course system will do much to overcome 
the difficulty that has hitherto arisen fron\ the refusal of 
boys to take up anything that does not bear dircctly,on 
their work ; for it makes the study of those subjects, whose 
value they do not see, a necessary condition of obtaining 
instruction in others to whose utility they are alive. Indeed, 

^ Minutes of the Meeting of the* Education Committee of the 
Council on May 7, 1913, p. 887. 
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this last may prove to be the most far-reaching change 
of all. 

These improvements, however, have not been carried out 
without some loss in other directions, and this indeed is 
inevitable under the present voluntary arrangement. Thus 
theTirst year’s workin’J^ has shown a decline of 20 per cent, 
in the number of .students, and so far there has been only a 
slight increase in regularity' of attendance of those who re- 
main. Such, indeed, was inevitable and the course system 
alone is no doubt responsible for a good many losses, l^ut 
there is no reason to fear that a recovery will not take place 
as soon as the scheme gets better known and understood, 
(icnerally speaking, it is too early to pronounce a deJinite 
judgment on its prospects or on the support it will gain from 
employers and others : but it seems to be well conceived 
and to hold out great possibilities of ultimate success. 

Idnally it is necessary to consider the smaller number 
of schools or institutes which arc engaged in the provision 
of Technical Education. This was described in the last 
chapter as being made up of two branches — technical teach- 
ing proper in the form of the scientific and other jiurely 
technical knowledge bearing on different industries, and 
trade teaching of the manual work. Intermediate between 
the two of them is the Higher Trade Teaching of the theory 
and general principles of an employment. 

The Polytechnics and Aided Institutions of the Council are 
mainly occupied in giving either technical teaching proper 
or higher trade teaching, though one or two of them arc 
really Trade Schools. ^ The thirteen Maintained Institutes, 
however, arc engaged primarily in giving trade teaching 
proper, together with such theoretical and scientific know- 
ledge as is necessary to accomplish their main objects. 
Xlieir growth, therefore, as displayed in the following table, 
may be taken to illustrate that of trade teaching generally 
in London : — 

i 

^ Throughout the rest of the chapter tlie terpi Trade School will 
be used to denote those institutions whose primary object is the 
giving of trade teaching. 
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London^County Council — Maintained Insiituitons. 


Sessjnii 
September i 
to end of 
• March or 

1 'ebriiary ^ 

Numbers 
enrolled 
to end of 
M.irch or 
b'ebruary 

(I) 1 

(2) 

T 904-5 i 

53)97 

1905-6 

5.«59 

1906-7 

f),2T5 

1907-8 

^>,5^7 

1908-9 

7.51^ 

1909-10^ 


I9IO-III 

8,684 

1911-12! 

8,807 

#1912-13! 

9,299 



Numbc'r 

Incre.l.^e 1 

1 Increase 

makiiifj; .it 

( M or ! 

on 

least one 

Decrease ! 

Previous 

atleudauce 

(— ) on 

year 

m Marcft or 

previous 


Fet)i uary '' 

ye.ir 

(3) 

• (I) 

( 5 ) 


3,103 


+ 7 b 2 

3-954 

4-851 

+ 35 ^) 

4. '52 

4 - 1 9^ 


4.4^^) 

4-284 

1-991 1 

4.977 

+54 r 

+ 907 

b.233 

■f 1,256 

+ 259 

6,241 

1- 8 

+ 123 

6,198 

- 43 

T492 

6,445 

+ 247 


Prrii'ntage 
;>f hgiiics 111 
Ccliiiim 4 
to tho‘'^ m 
toluinii 2. 


( 6 ) 

Oo’O 

<>7-5 

()()‘8 

()8'() 

() 6,2 

71 •() 
70-4 
00 '3 


This shows in less than ten years a very satisfactory im- 
pr5vement of over 4,000 in the numbers enrolled and of 
over 3,000 in attendance of some sort throughout the ses- 
sion, and those who kept it up also increased from just over 
sixty to nearly seventy per cent, of the total number. It 
should be remembered, however, that thesie schools arc 
not confined to trade teaching, but have art, science ard 
domestic economy classes. The latter train women and 
girls for home duties, and their rapid development has no 
doubt accounted for a good part of the increase. Sinhlarly 
the art students arc not usually artisans, but are differently 
engaged and have different objects. Still even so the 
returns give evidence of a satisfactoiy mcreasc both in the 
r;umbers and attendance of the latter. 

Like other branches of continued educatiofi, therefore, the 
Evening Trade Schools have made considerable progress, 
but as yet they do not nearly cover the whole ground nor 
reach more than a minority of the boys. There are many 

t 

1 In 1909-10 anc>thc following years the returns are made to the 
end of February, and previously to tfie end of March. The result is 
slightly to exaggerate the increases between 1908-9 and 1909-10, 
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whose attendance is spasmodic and short-lived, and more 
who do not attend at all, and it is just these last who often 
require them most. On the other hand, the minority of 
regular students is a growing and enthusiastic one. The 
success which the vSchools have achieved has only been 
attained after considerable effort, and they owe very much to 
the energy and keenness both of present and past members, 
whilst happily an increasing number of employers are now 
encouraging their boys to make use of them. 

Nevertheless their progress is at least steady, if not as 
rapid as might be wished, and both employers and boys 
are being made to realize their character, and arc being 
gradually convinced of their merits. In time it may become 
the normal and natural thing for the latter to attend them, 
but that is not so as yet. At the same time the work already 
done has probably gone deeper than appears on the sur- 
face, because at first so much of it must consist of removing 
obstacles and objections. 

The Trade Schools have also had to buy their experience 
and to learn from their mistakes. This is necessarily a 
slow process, but the habit " of attendance is nevertheless 
being slowly created and the creation of “ habit " is one of 
the roots of all real progress. Thus in one district attend- 
ance at a School of Engineering and Navigation was coming 
to be regarded as '' rather a smart thing " ; whilst it is not 
unusual for one boy to get another to “ come along with me.’' 
Now the growth of such a, public opinion among the boys 
themselves will in time be of enormous value to the Schools, 
and though such a public opinion is still in its infancy, 
sufficient progress has been made as to give considerable 
promise for the future. 

The information given to me by those whom I interviewed 
asvto how and why they carne to attend a Trade School is 
of some interest in throwing light upon the present situa- 
tion. Exclusive of seven who were ^ sent under special 
arrangements by a single firm, I obtained answers from 
seventy-four individuals, and the causes of their attendance 
may be classified as follows ; — 
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Sent by Relatives ........ 

(Fathers 15, five being employers ; Brothers 6, two being 
employers) . 

Sent by other Employers and by Foremen .... 

Through shopmates and other friends . . . *. 

By Apprenticing Agencies ...... 

Attended Day Tracle Schools . . • . 

Other School Influences ...... 

Accidental (Obtaining leaflets or circulars, hearing casual talk, 
etc ) . . . . . • . 


23 


1 1 
14 
6 

0 6 

6 

8 


74 

• • 

Of the relatives and friends mentioned above only a very 
few held official positions in the Schools, but four out of six 
brothers, two of the fathers and some of the friends had 
the*m.selves received beneiit from such instruction m the 
past or were still receiving it, and as a result were trying 
to induce others to take advantage of it. Similarly a young 
foreman, whom I saw elsewhere, told me : “ I got so 

much good out of them myself that I always try to persuade 
others to go in order that they may get the benefit too.’* 

Two points stand out saliently. First, under a voluntary 
system much must depend on the will and power of present 
students and of employers and foremen thhs to interest 
others to attend ; and this, in turn, will vary with the capacity 
of the Schools to provide the sort of instruction that is re- 
quired. It is a pleasing sign, therefore, that so many boys 
are keen to do this ; for valuablo as may be the influence of 
others, theirs is the most valuable of all. One boy appeals 
most strongly to another, and his advice is often more 
readily taken than that of foremen or '' guv ’nors,” .since the 
]aT:ter may be thought to have objects of theif own to serve. 
Nevertheless their sympathy and encouragement are of 
great importance ; and their assistance is not confined to tke 
giving of time off and other facilities, but arises even more 
definitely from puttVig clearly before the lads the need and 
advantages of attendance, and from convincing them that it 
is the right and proper thing to do. This support is not so 
general as could be wished, partly as a result of the early 
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mistakes of the Schools themselves. At the sacne time it is 
certainly growing. 

The second point of importance is the part that can be 
played by various agencies, voluntary or official. Day 
Tpade Schools not only teach boys to rely on trade classes, 
but to know also what it is that they can give, and similar 
influence is sonf'etimes brought to bear by ordinary Con- 
tinuation Classes and by Manual Training at the Elemen- 
tary Schools. The latter perhaps interests particularly the 
keener boys and those who arc good at manual work. Now 
this interest and the influence of instrucKirs causes them to 
take with them, when they leave, the determination to join 
a Trade Class, and so forms the bridge to carry them over 
from the one to the other. 

Apprenticeship Associations and similar bodies not only 
exert a steady and continuous pressure in this direction, 
but do something to secure facilities from the employers ; 
and of all their work this is perhaps least open to criticKm. 
Their weakness lies in the fact that they reach only a very 
small number, and the value of what they do consists 
less in their actual achievements than in preparing the 
way for a more general organization of boy labour. This, 
indeed, isalreaHy growing up in the establishment and mutual 
co-operation of Juvenile Labour Exchanges and Care Com- 
mittees, who will in time come to do for all boys what these 
Associations are doing for a few ; and experience too gives 
reason to hope that the' wider system, absorbing and 
strengthened by the personnel of these smaller bodies, will 
steadily extend its influence. 

The present position of Trade and Tecl^nical Schools, that 
of the former < more particularly, can now be shown by 
a brief consideration of the attitude towards them of the 
j5'3hties concerned. For in its growth every social institu- 
tion or movement passes through a number of stages. The 
first is that of public ignorance, when k neither enjoys sup- 
port nor suffers from opposition, simply because its existence 
is scarcely realized, much’ less reasoned about. The next 
step forward is when prejudice, passive cjpposition, or even 
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active hostility are aroused, and a very salutary change this 
often is. It leads outsiders to inquire into the merits of 
the institution co»cerned, and condemnation, not always 
undeserved, leads to inquiry from within to set righ^ errors 
^nd mistakes and to adapt it more fuUy to meet the needs it 
sets out to serve. This has been abundantly true of the 
Trade Schools, and as a result of cnticisir# the faults of their 
earlier teaching have been largely removed. 

The third stage is onl‘ of passive acquiescence and sup- 
port ; and it is this point that the great body of employers 
and foremen have now ^'eached. Active opposition has 
ceased, and often the use of the Schools is recommended to 
the boys. But only a minority have as yet advanced to 
the fourth stage of active support and the provision of 
facilities for attendance, though in a few trades, notably 
Engineering and Printing, a very fair proportion have done 
so. The last stage is covered when Compulsory Evening 
S^^hools, with a corresponding reduction m the hours of 
Juvenile Labour, are *' accepted ” willingly “ as an integral 
part (jf the industrial system.” It has already been reached 
in parts of Germany, notably in Berlin, Frankfurt, Leipzig 
and Munich. In England, however, progress from the 
third stage to the fourth is only beginning.* 

Root and branch opposition is found among a minority ot 
employers in many trades. It comes either from inferior 
firms, or from others who believe that they can ” teach all 
there is to be taught better than Schools can,” or who have 
had an unfortunate experience of their work in the past. 
Often no action is taken one way or the other. Sometimes 
there is no suitable School available. * At others the em- 
ployers consider they have no right to bring pressure on the 
boys. “ We do not interfere : we have no right to any 
control over what a boy deves in his own time.” Or,ci3^in, 
interference is considered inadvisable, because, a boy must 
go of his own frei^ will or not at all : and some “ won’t be 
troubled” or ”,do not concern themselves with what he 
docs in his own time.” * 

In very many cases, however, an effort is made to influence 
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learners, if only to the extent of bringing the ^Schools to 
' their notice ; and usually something is done to encourage 
them to attend. Some employers merely point out the 
advantage they offer, others exert every influence short 
of actual compulsion, and a few even impress on their boys? 
thaf their chance of rising or of keeping their places depends 
upon attendance stthem. “ We insist," I was told by one 
large employer, " that if we are to look after a boy and teach 
him during the day, lie must go and learn for himself at a 
Technical School in the evening. The boy who will not 
look after himself in this way is pf no use to us." 

The success achieved varies from firms which with all 
their efforts can induce few to go, to others which secure 
their attendance almost without exception. The difference 
is partly to be accounted for by the more obvious nee d for 
technical training in some trades than in others. Again, 
a special connexion between the firm and the School, as 
when an employer is a member of the Council or a foremevn 
of the teaching staff, has also some effect. More depends, 
however, on the way in which boys arc approached. When 
this is done in a haphazard manner or left to the foreman, 
the result is not likely to be very favourable. Where it is 
done carefully and systematically, it is often a great success. 
Thus one employer said : " We talk well to each boy and 

show him the need of using the Technical Schools, and this 
so stimulates their interest that even if they do not go at 
once, fbey soon follow their r.ompanions there." 

Actual compulsion, indeed, is generally regarded as bad 
policy and often influence and persuasion, properly exer- 
cised, will do all tliat is necessary or possible. In other 
places advances in wages are sometimes made to depend’ 
' on attendance and progress at the classes, and in London also 
soi%ething might be done in this way. There, however, the 
employers prefer to base increases, over and above any 
agreed rate, upon general improvement ♦ and capacity and 
not upon work at a Trade School only ; but^where, as some- 
times happens, a boy is told clearly that the latter will 
“ help him to get on," the effect is likely ^to be much the 
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same. A%few firms also pay the fees for their boys ; but. 
this is not very often done. , 

Least success, a» nearly all who have dealt with the matter 
will agree, has been achieved in securing from employers 
time off for attendance. For tlicir refusal to grant this 
there are many legitimate reasons, and these will have to be 
fairly met. The idea is still a new one,*^ind many, even of 
those who regard the Schools a*s useful adjuncts to the work- 
shop, arc not yet convificed of the benefit of granting it, 
especially where as much as two afternoons or half-days a 
week are asked Sor. Mam^ also honestly believe that during 
the daytime a boy is better employed in th(‘ shop than in a 
School. Here, therefore, the Schools have to show that they 
can provide something that will make it worth an employer's 
while to incur the trouble and inconvenience involved, and 
the more rapidly they can bring themselves into line with 
the requirements of different industries, and the better they 
(»n adapt themselves to the convenience of the masters,^ 
the greater will be their progress. Nothing but harm can 
come from the habit of a certain type of person of con- 
tinually grousing and nagging at those of the latter who fail 
to see eye to eye with him. 

Secondly, the opinion is widespread alnong employers 
that time-off is unnecessary and that the boys have sufficient 
time and energy for the purpose after the day's work is 
over, and foremen arc as a rule even more emphatic pn this 
point. Sometimes, however, cKceptions are made for special 
reasons or special occasions or in favour of those whose homes 
arc a long way from the workshop. 

In some of the chief industries, too, Iiours are such as to 
* minimize the difficulties of attendance. InJ^uilding they are 
only forty-four a week in the winter months, and fifty during 
the rest of the year. In E^igineering and the better-jfess 

^ This is already done in some cases. Thus fit a certain Class 
connected with Art* Metal Work the boys left their shops at 5 
p.m. instead of 7 p.m., and the Class was held from 5.30 p.m. to 
7.30 p.m. Thus the latter was held almost entirely during working 
hours, but in such a way as to cause the minimum of inconvenience 
to the employer. , 
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, Furniture Trade they are from fifty to fifty-two /and a half 
throughout, work stopping at 5.30 or 6 p.m., as against 4.30 
or 5 p.m. in the Building Trades. In Printing, Art Metal, 
wholesale Cabinet-Making and sorfie of the Metal Trades 
it g(^es on till 7 p.m. or^Jater ; and hours, except in the first 
named, are often longer. From fifty-five to fifty-seven a 
week are quite cortimon in parts of the woodworking trades. 
In these cases, therefore, attendance involves going straight 
from shop to school, and a boy has to stick at it almost 
continuously from the time he gets up until bedtime. In the 
Building Trades again an early irtoppage kwolves a corre- 
spondingly early start and the long distances that have often 
to be travelled from liome to work largely neutralize the 
benefit of shorter hours. The stronger and keener boys 
make the necessary effort, often with advantage to them- 
selves, but this is beyond the powers of many. The con- 
tention, honestly raised by employers and foremen, there- 
fore, does not appear to be altogether tenable. As yef., 
however, the matter has not been laid as clearly before 
them as it might have been, or as it will need to be if their 
co-operation is to be secured. 

Outsiders do not always appreciate the real difficulty in 
the way of granting leave of absence that is caused by the 
conditions of the workshop. Overtime is a case in point. 
A firm may agree to excuse its boys from this, but will 
sometipies find it impossible to carry out the promise com- 
pletely, since circumstances will now and again arise when 
they will have to be kept. Moreover each boy has his definite 
place and duties. When he works in a squad or as mate 
to a man, in particular, those with whom he is associated 
have to stop whe,n he does and if he stops early so must they. ‘ 
But even when he works independently, trouble often arises 
if gets behind with his jobsc and keeps others waiting, 
and w'hilst krgt^ firms may be able to employ two shifts, 
those of small or moderate size cannot afford to do so. 

Again, to leave off in this way is not always an advantage 
to the boys themselves. It there is an interesting and 
instructive piece of work to be done, a boy ;s the better for 
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staying %to finish it. Otherwise the foreman may have tc 
hand it over to some one else. He will then have to be given 
such jobs as will fit in with his hours of labour and so hi^ 
progress may thus bt? retarded more than it is ac*cclcrated 
4 by what he learns at School. Lpially, by working over- 
time during a rush, he may get at the same time good 
work, good experience and good pay,*and desires, as little 
as his employer does, to leave to attend classes, '' and,"' 
the Head of a Deparfment in an important School said, 
“ he would be a fool if he did go." 

Where a shop is doiuf]^ its duty, moreover, a boy can and 
does look to it for the greater part, and perhaps the whole, 
of his manual teaching. These considerations do not in 
my view constitute an argument either against the present 

* system of attendance at Trade (lasses or against shorter 
hours for boy labour and compulsory Continuation Schools. 
Nevertheless care should be taken to avoid as far as possible 

♦ the loss of valuable workshop experience, and to adapt the 
instruction and the hours of attendance to the needs of each 
industry. Indeed, up to the present, the refusal of individual 
employers to grant time off has often been justified by the 
failure of the Schools to satisfy these requirements. 

Hitherto the actual grant of " time otf has taken various 
forms. Lrequcntly some afternoons, usually two per week, 
are asked for ; but so far only a few firms have seen their 
way to grant so much, partly owing to the inconvenience 
involved and partly becaur*t^ employers generally arc not 
convinced that the Schools can give them an adequate re- 
turn for the trouble and loss they may incur in this way. 
Results have been most favourable in the Ifngineering and 
Printing Trades, but in the case of the former London con- 
ditions sometimes render the policy unworkable. Thus ih 
ship-repairing yards overtime is frequent and unavoidable, 
and in the case of many of the large number /)f small shops 
scattered over a jvide area, the time spent in travelling to and 
from a School, is often prohibitive. As an alternative, there- 
fore, and to meet these diffic*ultics, it is suggested that the 
boys should be excused from work before breakfast on the 
morning* following the class. 
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More frequently employers are prepared to let a boy leave 
half an hour or an hour before the ordinary time on the 
days on which he takes his classes, and when work does not 
cease tih 7.30 or 8 such an allowance is essential. Here, 
indeed, there is far greater willingness to grant the facilities 
asked for. It is one thing to give a boy a whole afternoon, 
and another to let him go a little earlier in order to get a 
wash and reach the School in time ; and many employers, 
who have never been asked to do so, appear to be willing 
to make such an allowance. 

The same is true of overtime, absolutely 

necessary to keep the boys, notably in ship-repairing ; 
and in the Art Metal Trades great difficulty arises from the 
fact that their busy season is in the winter and thus involves 
the maximum of interference with the Schools. Probably 
juvenile overtime cannot at present be entirely abolished — 
even by legislation ; but where the matter is thoroughly 
taken in hand, it can be enormously reduced, and much,, 
better regulated. In this direction, the School of Engineer- 
ing at Poplar has achieved considerable success. 

It is interesting to speculate, indeed, whether even better 
results might not have been attained if more attention had 
been paid to such things and less to more ambitious schemes. 
Indeed, since refusal of time-off does not in any sense involve 
hostility to Technical and Trade Teaching as such, it might 
prove advantageous if those concerned were for the present 
to concentrate their attention on the abolition of overtime 
for boys and on obtaining facilities for them to reach the 
Schools in comfort at the ordinary hour for commencing. 
Far greater sympathy and support are likely to be obtained 
from the employers, and the desired object may be attained 
sooner, if less is asked for at first and the pioneers of Trade 
Schofijs are content to secure it ,bit by bit. Again, where 
more can be , asked, absence from work before breakfast 
on the following morning is sometimes of mpst value, especi- 
ally where afternoon classes cannot be arranged, and the 
boys have long distances to travel. Above all every effort 
should be made to meet the wishes of employers. Their 
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attitude ^towards the Schools is critical rather than hostile, 
and on the whole favourable to their general work, even 
though they may^not be prepared to give the large measure 
of assistance involved in more comprehensive Schemes. 
It is up to the Schools themselves, therefore, to convince 
them of their value, and so obtain Aiis more active co-bpera- 
tion. * 

Turning to the boys themselves, there is a considerable 
and enthusiastic minority who attend, and attend regularly, 
at the cost of much trouble and sacrifice, involving, as 
attendance often does, a very long day’s work, sometimes in 
face of passive discouragement or even active opposition from 
their employers. Many others join tlu' Schools for a time, 
but fail to continue at them. The majority, however, never 
^'each them at all, so that those who use them regularly, 
and for a considerable period, are a small minority. 

Their difficulties and sacrifices are very real. In certain 
jndustries there is as yet no special manual or technical 
training available, though, as a rule, the ordinary Continua- 
tion Schools can provide the boys engaged in them with 
much instruction of value. Hard as it often is, however, to 
make them realize their need of definite trade teaching, it is 
far more so to induce them to join classes for the purpose of 
improving their general education. Where they attend, it 
is usually for the avowed purpose of bettering themselves 
at their trades, and only where such a purpose is to be served 
will they do so. Similarly t^he willingness of an employer 
to let a boy off for Techmcal or Trade instruction will not 
extend to more general subjects. 

Moreover, even where the right kind of teaching is avail- 
able, London offers peculiar difficulties, which arc not present 
in other towns to anything like the same* extent. Its huge* 
size and its rapid expansion involve the travelling of lofiger 
and longer distances, since the workers frequently live very 
far from their work, and home, workshop and school may 
even be in three separate districts. Thus a firm near the 
Edgware Road had apprentices living at Neasden and the 
nearest suitable Institute for them was in Clerkenwell. 
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Hence time spent in travelling may be a very serious item. 
Again, even if school and workshop arc close together, there 
may be a tedious delay between the close of the one and 
the opening of the other. The ])osition in Printing is com- 
paratively favourable, since a large part of it is concentrated 
round' Fleet Street witli St. I^ridc’s and one or two smaller 
institutions in the immediate neighbourhood, though firms 
in the outlying districts are not nearly so well served. On 
the other hand, the Building Trad(«)s are scattered all over 
London, and in some branches every job may be in a 
different place. The same trouble indeed arises to some 
extent in the engineering trades. Further, where an 
industry is scattered, the adoption of a definite policy by 
employers is far more difficult to secure. 

The more localized trades, on the other hand, afford better 
facilities, especially in those cases in which the employers 
prefer to draw their labour from the immediate neighbour- 
hood or from adjoining districts. To this extent con- 
ditions are especially favourable in the Pianoforte Trade 
and in the Bermondsey l.eathcr Trade, but with them other 
difficulties have hitherto hindered the development of such 
teaching. The Cabinet Trade is similarly concentrated 
in East, and the Art Metal and Instrument Trades in Central, 
London, and in both cases considerable provision for trade 
instruction is already made. 

Overtime is a further cause of trouble, even where the 
arrangement of the ordinary Ijours of labour is convenient, 
and leads to considerable irregularity of attendance, more 
particularly as it is not always possible to tell in advance 
when it will be necessary. The fact already noted that 
the working of overtime is not always nor altogether an evil 
further complicates the matter. Nevertheless its disadvan- 
tage usually outweigh its advantages. Moreover, the 
trouble is urjusually acute in London, because the business 
of a repairing centre frequently renders rushes of work 
inevitable. This is especially true of ship-repairing, since 
the ships have often to be g(3t ready for sea at the earliest 
possible moment. Under this and similar circumstances. 
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therefore, overtime, both for men and boys, is practically 
unavoidal>lc. This fact must be taken into account, and its* 
result is not only to make attendance spasmodic. Hut to 
decrease the number of students. The difficulty of learning 
is increased, and the value of what is learnt diminished, and 
^so some of them- drop out. TWe trouble is further 
accentuated where the busy season, as in Silversmithing, 
falls in the autumn, winter and early spring. 

Thirdly, the ordinary Jiours of labour may prohibit, or 
seriously restrict, attendance, though in this respect London 
is somewhat better off than some other large cities. The 
most palpable case is lhaf <T the vanguards, who have to 
work as long as the carmen and may even put in as much as 
seventy-two hours or more in a week. Many of the errand 
boys employed in the delivery of goods are almost as badly 
off ; and in many trades work in the lower grade fact(jries 
is continued far too late to allow of attendance at Trade 
Classes. Moreover, even where they are not too long, hours 
a*re often so arranged as to render it practically impossible 
without the co-operation^ of employers, and though such 
co-operation is more frequently forthcoming than many 
people suppose, they are not always able or willing to 
modify them. 

The Schools are usually open from 7 till 9.30, and many 
boys cannot reach them before 7.30. Sometimes hours begin 
and end early, and this difficulty does not arise, but in several 
industries work in some shops continues till 8 or 8.30. ' Hence 
where boys are not free tiir 7.30 or later, the value of 
their school work is seriously diminished, whilst a 7 o’clock 
stoppage involves great rush and straffi, even when school 
» and workshop arc close together. This point is not always 
grasped by employers whose works close •at this hour, and 
many of them hold that in such a case a boy has ample 
opportunity to attend in Ifis own time. Apart altogether 
from wider questions, therefore, the p\)ssibility of an 
eailier start and finish, as in the Building Trades, is worth 
considering. ’ , 

It is even more important to inquire, however, whether 
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Hence time spent in travelling may be a very serious item. 
Again, even if school and workshop arc close together, there 
may be a tedious delay between the close of the one and 
the opening of the other. The ])osition in Printing is com- 
paratively favourable, since a large part of it is concentrated 
round' Fleet Street witli St. I^ridc’s and one or two smaller 
institutions in the immediate neighbourhood, though firms 
in the outlying districts are not nearly so well served. On 
the other hand, the Building Trad(«)s are scattered all over 
London, and in some branches every job may be in a 
different place. The same trouble indeed arises to some 
extent in the engineering trades. Further, where an 
industry is scattered, the adoption of a definite policy by 
employers is far more difficult to secure. 

The more localized trades, on the other hand, afford better 
facilities, especially in those cases in which the employers 
prefer to draw their labour from the immediate neighbour- 
hood or from adjoining districts. To this extent con- 
ditions are especially favourable in the Pianoforte Trade 
and in the Bermondsey l.eathcr Trade, but with them other 
difficulties have hitherto hindered the development of such 
teaching. The Cabinet Trade is similarly concentrated 
in East, and the Art Metal and Instrument Trades in Central, 
London, and in both cases considerable provision for trade 
instruction is already made. 

Overtime is a further cause of trouble, even where the 
arrangement of the ordinary Ijours of labour is convenient, 
and leads to considerable irregularity of attendance, more 
particularly as it is not always possible to tell in advance 
when it will be necessary. The fact already noted that 
the working of overtime is not always nor altogether an evil 
further complicates the matter. Nevertheless its disadvan- 
tage usually outweigh its advantages. Moreover, the 
trouble is urjusually acute in London, because the business 
of a repairing centre frequently renders rushes of work 
inevitable. This is especially true of ship-repairing, since 
the ships have often to be g(3t ready for sea at the earliest 
possible moment. Under this and similar circumstances. 
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as with semi-automatic machines, or in the mere length of • 
the hours. Others, such as those who wait on the* men 
generally and run messages, have intervals of rest gr idle- 
ness and, as one employer put it, “ they arc out in the air 
#11 day delivering messages, and they take their own time 
about it.” 

Probably, therefore, where tlie hours ate reasonable, and 
the work not too hard, a boy can attend with profit to him- 
self and the sacrifice involved is not more than sufficient 
to prove a fair test of his keenness. ‘‘ The boy who is eager 
to get on will go,*' it is often said, or the boy who will rise 
in life is the one who attends a Technical School.” On the 
other hand, where hours are long or the work heavy, only 
the strongest and most energetic can stand the strain. 
Whilst, therefore, in the view of some the classes benefit 
by being confined to those who are keenest, and might suffer 
if attendance were to be made too easy for the less keen, 
thtre can be little doubt that conditions arc often, though 
not always, such as to put evening instruction beyond the 
reach of a great many. 

If, however, numerous failures to use the Schools result 
from such industrial conditions, they are frequently due 
to quite other reasons. Many boys show little interest 
in their trades outside their work in the shop, and this lack 
of interest is not confined to those who get no direct encour- 
agement from their employers. In not a few cases, indeed, 
definite offers of facilities fojf u^ing a Trade School are re- 
fused, and employers have stated that they have had plenty 
of requests for leave of absence for other„reasons, but never 
one for this purpose. Other boys, too, feel that they are 
learning all that is necessary in the work»shop, and that 
they do not require further instruction, and many of the 
teachers insist that failure to utilize the Schools is frequently 
the result of not realizing their value rather than ‘of any lack 
of energy or willingness. 

Trade Classes, -again, have to compete, on the one hand, 
with legitimate substitutes, such as Clubs, Brigades or Boy 
Scouts. Many energetic members of the latter never put a 
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foot’ inside an evening school. Such bodies exercise mucli 
valuable supervision and control and often the boys are kept 
under a considerable amount of discipline. Indeed, where 
they are not learning a skilled trade, membership of such a 
body may even be preferable to that of a school or class, 
and if it gives less of some things, it can give more of others, 
— of discipline, of control and, above all, of corporate life 
and responsibility. Both are necessary parts of our social 
life, but in some cases only one of them can be utilized and 
not both. 

On the other hand, there are ..many counter-attractions, 
which keep boys away from the Schools, and do nothing 
to fill their place. Such things as music halls, picture 
theatres, and the various delights and attractions of the 
streets themselves, are especially numerous in London, and 
their influence, considerable in most large towns, is peculiarly 
great there. They form a great stumblingblock in the 
way of the full use of opportunities for trade teaching : 
and in small towns and country districts boys pay far greater 
attention to learning their business, because the counter- 
attractions are so much less common. “ Two boys in the 
country,” one foreman said, “ will often be found talking 
together about fheir trades, having little else to talk about. 
In London you rarely or never And them doing so.” This, 
in fact, is another of the special difficulties of town life, and 
of that of London in particular, that whilst there arc far 
better facilities for obtaining instruction than elsewhere, 
other conditions reduce the will and desire to take advantage 
of them. 

These, therefore, arc the chief external causes which limit 
the use of Trade or Evening Schools, and which hinder 
and cut short attendance at them, or even prevent it alto- 
ge'iher. A further internal influence arises from a boy’s 
own attitude towards work and school. When he leaves 
School, he reaches a point at which the earning of wages 
first takes a definite place in his life and learning, even in the 
case of an apprentice to a fiighly skilled trade, occupies at 
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most only^ a part of his mind.^ It is apt, indeed, to 'get 
thrust into the background altogether, more j)articu]arly * 
with those vvho are doing only labourer’s work. A* lad’s 
attitude often is that, diaving left school, he is finished 
with bookwork and henceforth his business is to earn wages. 
Moreover a very large number, on* leaving school, c^'iter 
temporary jobs in which they are not lil^cly to remain, and 
not knowing their ultimate destination have little incentive 
to attend ejasses. For reasons, therefore, many eitlun* 
fail to see the need of keeping up their schooling, and drop 
it entirely, or, even' if they only do so temporarily till they 
find out their walk in life, t!iey may for one reason or another 
come to do so permanently. 

One may add that the attitude of the Public School Boy 
is* often much the same, with the difference that he stays 
at school some years longer. Hence at fourteen a boy, how- 
ever well he may have been taught, has not assimilated his 
knowledge as he will have done by seventeen or eighteen, and 
is far more likely to forget what he has learnt. More- 
over the occupations of the Middle Classes practically com- 
pel many of them to acquire further knowledge. For the 
reasons given, therefore, the instincts and feelings of lads 
of fourteen are naturally unfavourable to a continuance of 
their education, and the temporary enthusiasm for Evening 
Classes, which has been aroused in many of them during 
their last few months at the Elementary School, is evanes- 
cent and quickly wears off. ^ 

Secondly, some difficulty* is also caused by the purely 
practical or ‘‘ bread-and-butter ” view that is taken of their 
functions. This, indeed, is inevitable, since boys of fourteen, 

♦ or even older ones, have little chance of taking a wide view. 
So they go to a School in order to learn their business better 
and to earn higher wages, not to acquire craftsmanship Jor 
its own sake or the scientific principles of their trades. This, 
indeed, is only natural ; but many of them 'take too narrow 

^ This is true the great majority of boys. Those who have 
engaged in street trading or who have worked out of school hours 
have already started to earn before they leave school 
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a view of what will help them to achieve their o)3jects. A 
''knowledge of general principles and of the application of 
science to their employment will assist^ them not only to 
learn the details, but to advance themselves to higher 
positions at their work. This, however, they fail to see. In - 
structors complain that many will only attend for purposes 
of manual instruction, and that their presence at other classes 
is only secured by making it a condition for obtaining this. 
Moreover, this attitude is naturally far more marked in the 
boy labourer than in those learning a skilled trade. The 
latter sees even less clearly the value of schooling which bears 
only indirectly on his work. Wiien, say, a cabinet-maker 
goes to a Trade School and learns to make a better piece 
of furniture there than he makes in the workshop, the benefit 
is clear to him. The advantage which a messenger efr 
general factory boy can derive may be no less great, but it 
is far less obvious. Hence for the successful extension of 
Continuation Schools a change in the mental attitude c)f 
parents and children is of little less importance than an 
alteration in the conditions of labour. 

In this connexion, therefore, some account must be taken 
of those — and they are many — who start to attend a school 
and fail to continue,^ One satisfactory feature here is that 
the leakage of this sort, which is very great among the 
younger boys, grows appreciably less as their age increases. 
Between fourteen and fifteen, indeed, the numbers enrolled 
are much larger than in later, years. Rut as the enrolments 
decline, there is a steady impravement in the proportions 
qualifying for grants, and from a little more than one-half 
between fourteen arid fifteen, these rise to nearly three- 
quarters between eighteen and twenty-one. It is true that ■ 
a minimum of fourteen hours during a session gives this 
qualification, but it is something that a larger percentage 
should achieve even this modicum of regularity. 

One important cause of these failures, ^as also of neglect 
to make any attendance at all, is as follows. Education 
Authorities, Teachers and Gare Committee\s do much to 
^ Appendix III, 
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popularize ‘the Evening Classes, so that many boys leave 'the . 
Elementary Schools with a real desire and intention tp use 
them. Sometimes ithis enthusiasm is unlikely to be per- 
manent in any case, but often, if properly provided for, it 
anight become a real and lasting J;hing. Unfortiina^tcly 
many of them are allowed to go by default.” The Even- 
ing Classes close for some months in the si*mmcr, and for the 
weeks before they do so, knowledge of this fact deters 
students from entering them.^ As therefore boys usually 
leave school immediately after their fourteenth birthday, 
several months may elapse, before any classes are available, 
and by this time they may have forgotten all about them 
or acquired new interests This also causes considerable 
loss of students between one session and the next. 

*Other influences further increase both irregularity of 
attendance and failure to continue it throughout a single 
session. Many boys fail to grasp the instruction given, 
e^^ecially that of a more technical character, and so grow 
disheartened. Sometimes the fault lies in defective Ele- 
mentary Education ; at others an interval elapses before 
they reach the evening classes, and they have forgotten 
much of what they have learnt. This difflciilty the County 
Council arc attempting to overcome by* means of pre- 
liminary courses in Junior Institutes. Others arc too tired 
to grasp the teaching, or too frequently absent from over- 
time and other causes to follow it properly when tl:^cy arc 
there. • 

Again, it is not always possible for the classes to suit the 
requirements of all the boys ; and another and even more 
potent source of irregularity consists’ of their frequent 
‘changes of job, especially where these involve also changes 
of hours. To take one instance, a boy left school very 
keen on attending an cveniyg class, and threw up his first 
place partly because he worked too late to do. so. In his 
next position, as bookstall boy, he was for a time able to 

1 The reason for this practice is U\e difficulty of keeping tlie stu- 
dents together during the summer, and this difficulty will probably 
be overcome only, by compulsion. 
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get off at 6, but, being promoted, he had to stay till 8 
and , abandon the class. Many also simply get tired of the 
work,^and some have never had any real enthusiasm for 
it, and only go because among their friends it is ‘‘ con- 
sidered rather a smart thing to do.’' Upon others, agaia 
the importance of attending the classes has not been 
properly impressc'd whilst they were at the Elementary 
School. Each of these causes, therefore, inevitably leads 
some to fall out of the ranks, as difficulties arise or counter 
attractions prevail, and in the aggregate the number is 
very considerable. t 

Whilst, however, attendance for a few weeks or months 
only is in itself almost valueless, it holds out some promise 
for the future. For the problem of keeping boys at school, 
once they have started to go, should be simpler than that of 
compelling or inducing them to go de novo. For it is less 
unwillingness or hostility that has to be overcome than lack 
of perseverance. So far, therefore, there is better ground- 
work on which to build a compulsory system ; and the task 
will be easier if improved opportunities are given to the 
boys in the form of shorter hours of labour or the restriction 
of^overtime. In short, the Schools have reached much the 
same stage with the boys as with the employers. They 
have made some progress in creating a habit ” of attend- 
ance ; and if there is much still to do, much has already 
been done. There is already a considerable body of earnest 
and enthusiastic students, Knd many others are ready to 
give them a trial, even if this trial leads to nothing. This 
“ habit " of attendance, too, is the more valuable because 
it means that in time such attendance will be made, as in 
some parts of Qcrmany, as a matter of course. For this,* 
however, compulsion will probablv be required. Thus the 
present situation is by no means without promise. 

In conclusion may be mentioned the different changes 
that are likely to be required. From vthat has been said, 
various improvements in the conditions of b^y labour appear 
essential. The raising of fhe school-leaving age to fifteen 
may be necessary for many purposes, including that of 
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linking up the teaching of Elementary and Continuation 
Schools. There will also be numerous detailed alterations^ 
which cannot be discussed at present. But if there is 
to be compulsory ‘attendance some reduction in hours is a 
sine qua non. The system, when established, will need to 
^ be carefully organized, more genei’hl education occupying 
the earlier part of the course, and a larger proportion of 
specialized training being intrjoduced laler. The period of 
compulsion will probably be one of three years, and with 
this rough outline the matter must be left for the present. 
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(a) The Type of Workshop. — Advantages of the Large Concern — Its 
More Careful Organization of Teaching — Its Disadvantages — 
Over-Specialization — Work taken over by Machinery — Repeti- 
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Advantages of Smaller Firms, and their disadvantages — 
Those of moderate size most favourably situated — Specii^l 
Disadvantages of very small firms — Good Partial Teaching in 
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Predominant in a trade ; Character of the Work often more 
important than actual Size of the Business. 
ip) Machinery. — Forms which its influence takes — ^Reduces range 
of skill, but leaves process a skilled one — Its operation in this 
case not uniform — Creation of new Semi-skilled Processes — 
Substitution of Female or Juvenile labour for that of men — 
Variations in its influence : London less affected in some respects 
than other places — Tendency to render labour less arduous 
and ''in certain cases to an actual increase of Skill. 

Reduced Demand for labour* for a given output — Usually 
compensated by increased demand in the same or some other 
trade — Circumstances peculiarly unfavourable to London — 
Influence of Machinery in particular industries. 

(c) The Provincial Injiux — Common to all large cities — Reasons for 
it — Presence of able men with ambitions — How they reach 
London — Superior energy and application claimed for them — 
The Pick of the Provinces competes with the Average of Lon- 
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Trade Distribution of the Influx — Greatest where botl> its 
main ca\ises are in operation — Small : Printing, Bookbinding, • 
Art Metal Work — Intermediate Position of Engineerings and 
the Leather Trades — Large, with some exceptions, in Building, 
Wood -working and Furniture Industries — Informatioh sup- 
ported by Proportions of Foremen in these trades who are or 
k arc not Londoners — Influx not limited to special areas. , 

Its Causes — Some Irremovable — Others remediable — Means 
of effecting improvement — Summary and Conclusion. 

The question of Recruiting, or of the sources from which 
employers get their boys, is closely allied with that of 
training, and is specially important in London, because her 
employers obtain a greater supply rif labour from outside 
her boundaries than do those of other large towns. This is 
partly due to natural causes, such as the desire of the better 
workmen in the country to improve their position, partly 
to the general conditions prevailing in London and the 
methods of production adopted there, and partly to more 
or less remediable defects in its system of teaching. In 
relation to these latter, however, two other questions have 
to be considered, the position in connexion with Industrial 
training of large and small shops, and the influence exerted 
upon it by the increasing use of machinery. The chances 
of the London boy arc affected by both, and they need to 
be considered if the problems associated with the provincial 
influx are to be fully understood. 

(a) The Type of Workshop, — Uninformed opinion often 
favours the large firm for the purpose of teaching a trade, 
but many experts prefer one*of small or moderate size. The 
value of each of them varies from industry to industry, 
and often it is less the size of a shop, thUn the character of 
its business, that is important. The large concern possesses 
numerous advantages. Usually, though *not always, it 
obtains work of a finer quality, of greater variety, and.pf 
a more important nature, whereas a smaller on(^ may only 
get a succession of^odd jobs. It can afford* to employ the 
best foremen and the most experienced men. Moreover 
employment, at least so far as the boys are concerned,‘is often 
more regular ; they are more likely to be kept on during 
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slack seasons ; and they arc, as a rule, more fiighly paid. 

Lastly, the teaching itself is more generally organized 
upon some definite plan. The number of learners and 
the a)nditions of their work arc more systematically 
arranged and fewer boy^s are employed casually and dismissed 
at a moment's notice. Large firms, therefore, have many 
merits, and somefi’mes it is only in them that a lad can learn 
the finer branches of his business, so that he may have to 
spend at least part of his time in one of them. 

These merits, however, arc frequently offset by serious 
disadvantages. The first arises from the specialization 
of processes and the division of the trade into a number of 
branches. The large Engineering shop, for instance, has 
separate classes of erectors, fitters and turners, and the large 
Builder of joiners and carpenters. Hence their organization 
often renders it necessary for the learner to confine himself 
to one of these, and at this he becomes very expcit. In 
London, moreover, the number of firms which require skill 
of this character is often small, and thus a lad who has been 
taught in one of them is at a disadvantage in competition 
with those who have received a more all-round training in a 
smaller firm. Secondly, without specialization being carried 
so far as this,* parts of a trade may be taken over by 
machinery. Now if these are the rougher and simpler ones, the 
boy may be deprived of just that sort of work upon which 
he can most easily start to learn. Or some of the more 
difficult and important processes may never come his way, 
so that, without being exactly specialized, his knowledge 
is not complete, and will not be completed, unless he takes 
steps specially to ’remedy this by attendance at a Trade 
School or by other means. 

Again, whilst' getting great variety in many ways, a big 
fkm, working on large orders, often has much repetition 
work, the .same job having to be repeated over and over 
again. Hence the learner does not obtain sufficient variety, 
nor as much as he will do in many smaller ones, whilst 
in repair shops and in those working* on retail orders 
this variety is almost infinite. At the same time, this is 
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not true of all large firms, and important instances, pointing , 
in the opposite direction, can be quoted. Nevertheless, 
taken as a whole, and especially when producing for a whole- 
sale market, they do get*a considerable amount of repetition. 

% Finally, in the biggest concerns cjose personal relations 
between employer and learner are far more difficult to secure. 
The former is mainly occupied with tht commercial side 
of the business and spends his* time in the office, and not in 
the workshop. Frequently he is “ not a practical man and 
so cannot himself teach. At best he can only exercise a 
general supervision, and tljc boy has to be put in charge of 
a foreman or be by him delegated to the care of a man. 
Moreover, in these conditions, it may be difficult for a fore- 
man to find sufficient time to teach the apprentices, though 
this is not common. Some, however, “ won’t be troubled ” 
and others are unduly nervous of spoilt work and are apt 
to keep the boys back ; or, again, the lad may not be put into 
the charge of any one in particular, and what is every man’s 
business is no man’s business and so no one takes special 
care of him. 

Above all, the tic of a close personal intercourse is almost 
necessarily lacking. It is not that the larger (miploycrs 
fail to take an interest in their boys. Indeed, many big 
firms take a pride in turning them out well. But the 
smaller master constantly sees and supervises, • and may 
even work with, those he has ; and from continuous associa- 
tion acquires a personal interest in them and in pushing 
them on ; and this is most valuable when it is thus 
acquired. For the interest that is practically a habit is of 
more value than that which is merely a* virtue ; and so that 
' which is taken by the small man may produce better results 
because it is necessarily greater and more persistent. 

The advantages possess(jd by shops of small or m»d- 
erate size may now be considered. Firs^t, pvovided that 
they get sufficiei^ work, they often give a more general 
all-round trainljig, since in them division and specialization 
of labour cannot be carried so fa*r. Many also get considerable 
variety and ha^ve less repetition work, so that a boy has 
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to be put to all kinds of jobs and be ready to turdi his hand 
to eyerything. Usually there is less elaborate machinery, 
and the proportion that is done by hand is greater. In the 
wood-working trades, however, some small hand-shops arc 
such only in name, fo|: they buy all their parts already cut 
and' do little more than fit them together. The boy’s more 
intimate relations, with his employer in a small firm have 
already been touched upon'. 

As with large ones, there is a balance of advantage and 
disadvantage, and it is not every business that enjoys all 
of these benefits. Here the conditions iu the small, and 
especially in the very small, shops are different from those 
prevailing in firms of moderate size. Many of the former 
do not get much good work or arc engaged on making cheap, 
common stuff, the learning of which is of little value. Soine 
can give no more than a general grounding in the trade which 
can be followed up elsewhere. Others do not even do this. 
Again, some of them are as highly specialized as any large 
business. Indeed specialization of product or output is 
often most common where small masters are most numer- 
ous, as, for instance, in the wholesale Furniture Trade. Fre- 
quently only a very few articles ever come into the shop at 
all, though one such firm will teach more than another. Thus 
if it is engaged upon one elaborate article, a boy may learn 
a large part of the work. If not he may barely acquire 
its rudiments. Further, if, as some do, it subsists mainly 
on small odd jobs, it may newer be able to give him any pro- 
per idea of the trade as a whole* and to such a one what has 
been said about larger repair work does not apply. 

Moreover some sniall employers either lack ability as teach- 
ers or are themselves incompetent workmen. In a large firm ' 
* such capacity in 'the employer not so essential, for it can 
afford to engage competent foremen and men, some of 
whom are almost certain to be able to teach. The small 
man, on the other hand, having only a few employes, has 
much less chance of finding such a one, espjecially if he is 
engaged on cheap second-claSs work, when they are probably 
inferior workmen. At the same time, many small shops 
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do teach a, trade exceedingly well, though whether they can 
do so or not will often depend upon the personal abilities 
of the ‘'guv'nor/' 

Finally, certain abuse^i are specially prevalent amoilg the 
^mallest firms, such as the practice of the “ premium- 
hunter,” who, without proper means or capacity to te;fch, 
takes a succession of apprentices for the ^ike of the money 
to be obtained with them. Others take several boys, 
nominally as apju'entices, with only one or two men, and 
they divide up the work among them and use them ])racti- 
cally as labourers. Or, again, a lad engaged on certain 
rough w'ork, such as filing-up, may, in order to induce 
him to stay, be led to understand that he wall be taught 
and then turned adrift, knowing nothing, after three or 
foilr years. 

These defects arc far more marked in the smallest shops 
than in those of medium size or in the moderately small 
ones, and many of these arc also free to a great extent from 
the wairst features of the larger firms. They may thus 
combine most of the good, and escape most of the bad, 
characteristics of either, and so are in the best position to 
satisfy all the requirements of good teaching. Compared 
with these others, their w’ork is usually both good and 
varied, and sufficiently regular to give continuous employ- 
ment. They are less specialized than the large businesses, 
and do more of their w^ork by hand. They are of sufficient 
size to ensure proper facilities {or training and yet not too 
big to allow of a close contactTietwcen employer and appren- 
tice. Thus the best shop for learning a trade will, as a rule, 
be one that is neither very large nor very small. 

• Some small shops, however, which cannot teach a trade 
throughout, may yet be able to give an admiVable grounding 
in it. Small plumbing firms are specially useful in this way 
to fill up the time till a boy is strong enough to^ stand the 
heavier work ; and elsewhere those which rhake parts and 
accessories may give him a good start by teaching him to 
handle easy tools and machines. At the other end of the 
scale, large shops doing only finer and more intricate w^ork 
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may be excellent to finish in, whilst lacking what is required 
in the earlier years of training. 

For such businesses, therefore, special provision is required. 
Evening Trade Schools may help to fill the gaps by assisting 
a boy to learn those kinds of work he does not get in the day 
limt. Even better, however, is the policy of starting in a 
small shop to obtain a general idea of the trade and going on 
afterwards to comjdete the teaching and learn the finer 
qualities in a large one. To some extent this is already done 
and with proper organization the practice could be con- 
siderably extended, and so would meet the needs ot a good 
many boys, which under present circumstances are not 
fully provided for. 

In conclusion two points arc worth noting. First, much 
will depend on the type of shop which is predominant 
throughout a trad(\ Where work is mainly carried out by 
businesses of large or moderate size, these get most of the 
better work, and the little firms subsist mainly on small 
orders, repairs and odd jobs. Hence they are apt to lose 
some of their advantages and consequently of the value of 
their teaching. Where, however, as in the Art Metal Trades, 
a smaller type of (mneern is usual, they obtain their fair 
share of all kinds. So, too, in some of the smaller towns, 
the scale ot production is never very large nor is any single 
firm very big, and here again the different (jualitics of work 
are well distributed. 

Secondly, the character of the work is often of more 
importance than the size of a business, so that usually one 
engaged upon a general trade or upon repairs of a good class 
is best able to teach. Such businesses, indeed, arc frequently 
large, as in the case of Ship- Repairing in Mill wall, and of 
the large West End Furnishing houses employed upon 
retail orders of a high quality Again, in Printing the least 
suitable Offices are those, whether large or small, which 
only do plain book setting, and the best those which do 
book, jobbing, and display work. In fhis case quality is, 
as a rule, the deciding factor, and here the bigger firms often 
have a distinct advantage The size of an establishment, 
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therefore, i^s not the only influence, but it is an important 
and frequently a decisive one. With some exceptions, 
indeed, the shop of moderate size offers the best opening 
for training, and the two extremes — large or small* — the 
Jfast good, and London's position in this respect will be 
shown later to have some bearing upon the provincial infl Jx. 

{b) Machinery. — Another important element in the pro- 
blem consists of the continuous introduction of fresh labour- 
saving Machinery, which affects the worker in various ways. 
Its iniiuence has already been considered in other con- 
nexions, but the matter is sufficiently important to justify 
its separate treatment here', even at the cost of repetition. 
First, machines takeover parts of the work, being operated 
either by an existing class of workmen such as the wood- 
working machinists or by a new class such as the silver- 
spinners ; whilst the old handworkers receive their material 
in a more finished state than formerly, or do not have so 
rqany processes to perform upon it. In a few cases they 
even operate the new machines, as the compositors do the 
Linotype or as sometimes happens in the Bespoke Boot 
Trade. In such cases, therefore, the number of men re- 
(piired to pi'oducc a given output is reduced, but they retain 
their position as skilled mechanics. Their, range of work, 
indeed, is smaller, but this more often means a concentration 
of skill and not a loss ; for while they have to do less than 
formerly, they are required to do it better, more rapidly 
and with a finer finish. 

The position is still further complicated by the fact that 
in many London industries the introduction or develop- 
ment of machinery is by no means uniform. Hence the 
• man who has learnt his trade in a machine-shop is often at 
a disadvantage in competition with those’ who have done 
so in hand-shops. Where wood is elaborately prepared 
in a sawmill, for instance, tlie joiner has never learnt to cut 
and prepare it in the way that many othersTiave had to do, 
and thus is in some ways a less dexterous and experienced 
workman. In fiis own particular sphere he may" possess 
greater skill, speed and accuracy, but for the more all-round 
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workmen from the hand-shop to acquire these is Oiceii only 
a matter of time. Again, the taking over of much of the 
easier work by machines may actually render a trade moi(' 
difficult to acquire than heretofore. 

vSecondly, machine production may alter the character^ 
or grades, of the labour required. Processes forming one 
skilled craft may be split up into a number of different jobs, 
and the artisan be replaced by the semi-skilled machine- 
minder. Thus in the factories a boot is no longer made 
by a single man but is divided up into parts, and each part 
into a number of processes. The more important are per- 
formed by men, the less by women, boys or girls : but each 
worker sticks to his or her own. Most of the work is semi- 
skilled, though some of the men earn high wages. A similar 
development has taken place in Publishers’ Bookbinding, 
and in large Engineering shops there are growing numbers 
who work each a single machine, and most of whom earn 
wages about midway between those of a mechanic and 
those of a labourer. In Engineering and Bootmaking, 
indeed, specialization is less common in London than else- 
where and has not been carried so far, but it has been 
carried further in Bookbinding. 

Thirdly, mal^ adult workers are sometimes completely 
displaced by boys, women or girls. In the boot trade, as 
mentioned in the last paragraph, all four classes are found 
working together. In brushmaking the process of boring 
is done almost entirely by girls. In the clieaper forms of 
tinsmithing and silversmithing boys are employed to 
" stamp out ” the parts and a few skilled solderers to fit 
them together. In most trades, again, semi-automatic 
machines are usually worked by boys. These changes also 
have been further developed in other places than they have 
in London. 

Indeed, the influence of machinery generally varies from 
place to place, and this in turn affects thf. character of the 
provincial influx. It is little developed in country towns 
and villages, and those brought up in them possess the 
advantages that are associated with handwork, so that, 
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compared ^with them, Londoners, and those brought up in 
any large town, are usually at a disadvantage. London 
is most affected by changes of the first class, since the ’sub- 
stitution for the artisan, of other kinds or grades of labour 
Jias not as a rule been carried so far there ; and in these 
respects it is on the whole in a better position than olher 
large centres, notably in tinplate work g^d silversmi thing, 
and, to some extent, in engineering. Sometimes, on the other 
hand, the fact that only a few firms have fully developed 
this subdivision has created a special problem ; but as a 
rule the London workman is in this respect comparatively 
well placed. * 

Allowance must be made, however, for the benefits which 
an extended use of machinery confers on the workmen. It 
has taken over much of the heaviest, hardest and most 
monotonous work,^ and in some cases has substituted a 
higher for a lower grade of labour. On large buildings, or 
where travelling cranes are used, the semi-skilled craneman 
has replaced the unskilled hodman, porter or docker. The 
compositor operating the Linotype is a more skilled man 
than he was before it was introduced ; and the excessive 
amount of boy labour required in certain trades has been 
reduced by mechanical improvements. Thus in the rivet ting 
of boilers only one boy is needed when hydraulic blasts 
are used, instead of two when they are not. 

To sum up, therefore, the effects of developments of 

1 Compare the evidence of Mr, F! A. Moore, a Builder’s Foreman, 
before the Labour Commission (March 15, 1892 ; questions 18,828 
and 18,829). 

“ Have you formed any opinion as to the ‘value or otherwise of 
^machinery in connexion with your trade ? ” — “ I certainly think 
that machinery is a capital thing from every pojnt of view that I 
can conceive, both from the point of view of the employer and from 
that of the workman.” ^ 

” It prevents a workman from' being a mere beast of burden and 
makes him a more intelligent and useful man ? V — "Undoubtedly 
it relieves him of all thp mechanical drudgery. I can distinctly remem- 
ber, when I was a youth learning my trade, having to ‘ stick mould- 
ings,' as it is kno>Vn in the trade. ^ Anyone who knows the thing 
practically knows that that is a treniendously heavy physical labour. 
The thing is perfectly unknown at the present day.” 


A A 
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workmen from the hand-shop to acquire these is Oiceii only 
a matter of time. Again, the taking over of much of the 
easier work by machines may actually render a trade moi(' 
difficult to acquire than heretofore. 

vSecondly, machine production may alter the character^ 
or grades, of the labour required. Processes forming one 
skilled craft may be split up into a number of different jobs, 
and the artisan be replaced by the semi-skilled machine- 
minder. Thus in the factories a boot is no longer made 
by a single man but is divided up into parts, and each part 
into a number of processes. The more important are per- 
formed by men, the less by women, boys or girls : but each 
worker sticks to his or her own. Most of the work is semi- 
skilled, though some of the men earn high wages. A similar 
development has taken place in Publishers’ Bookbinding, 
and in large Engineering shops there are growing numbers 
who work each a single machine, and most of whom earn 
wages about midway between those of a mechanic and 
those of a labourer. In Engineering and Bootmaking, 
indeed, specialization is less common in London than else- 
where and has not been carried so far, but it has been 
carried further in Bookbinding. 

Thirdly, mal^ adult workers are sometimes completely 
displaced by boys, women or girls. In the boot trade, as 
mentioned in the last paragraph, all four classes are found 
working together. In brushmaking the process of boring 
is done almost entirely by girls. In the clieaper forms of 
tinsmithing and silversmithing boys are employed to 
" stamp out ” the parts and a few skilled solderers to fit 
them together. In most trades, again, semi-automatic 
machines are usually worked by boys. These changes also 
have been further developed in other places than they have 
in London. 

Indeed, the influence of machinery generally varies from 
place to place, and this in turn affects thf. character of the 
provincial influx. It is little developed in country towns 
and villages, and those brought up in them possess the 
advantages that are associated with handwork, so that, 
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earnings.. Moreover, London sometimes gets the disad-^ 
vantages and few of the benefits of these development's. It 
bears such loss as, there is, whilst the increased production 
of machinery and coal 4 s carried out in other districts. 

Their extent and character varie^i from trade to tj-ade, 
and those of Building, Woodworking and Furniture arc 
perhaps the most affected, whilst thos(i of their branches 
which are not so influenced buffer in other ways. Thus 
iron and lead pipings are produced in more elaborate forms, 
and this leaves a smaller amount of jointing to be done by 
the plumbers. /J'he substitution of electric light for gas 
has decreased the amount of internal painting, and ferro- 
concrete has seriously affected bricklayers. 

On the other hand, the Engineering Trades in London 
mainly require all-round men for the reasons already given. 
Stamping-out of the cheaper work is very common among 
silversmiths and metal-plate workers ; and the use of the 
ginning lathe has created a new class of silver-spinners. 
In the Art Metal Trades as a whole, however, much of the 
work is done throughout by hand, and the makers of Optical 
and Scientific Instruments have suffered little reduction 
in skill. In the Printing Trades, again, the linotype has, 
if anything, increased that of the compositor, and the use 
of more and more elaborate machinery, coupled with the 
enforcement of the Apprenticeship system, appears to have 
done the same for the machine managers. In the opposite 
direction the division of Publishers’ Bookbinding and of 
the wholesale boot trade iifto a number of semi-skilled pro- 
cesses has already been described. The manufacture of the 
lighter leathers has been similarly reorganized. Glazing and 
finishing have in nearly all cases become semi-skilled machine 
processes. At machine splitting high wages can be earned, * 
but fleshing and currying ye almost the only skilled hand 
processes, and the latter is feeling the competition of leather- 
shaving machinery. 

The influence of machinery, therefore, is varied. Sometimes 
it increases the skill of the worker and sometimes it decreases 
it, and not seldom it simply alters its character. On the 
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workmen from the hand-shop to acquire these is Oiceii only 
a matter of time. Again, the taking over of much of the 
easier work by machines may actually render a trade moi(' 
difficult to acquire than heretofore. 

vSecondly, machine production may alter the character^ 
or grades, of the labour required. Processes forming one 
skilled craft may be split up into a number of different jobs, 
and the artisan be replaced by the semi-skilled machine- 
minder. Thus in the factories a boot is no longer made 
by a single man but is divided up into parts, and each part 
into a number of processes. The more important are per- 
formed by men, the less by women, boys or girls : but each 
worker sticks to his or her own. Most of the work is semi- 
skilled, though some of the men earn high wages. A similar 
development has taken place in Publishers’ Bookbinding, 
and in large Engineering shops there are growing numbers 
who work each a single machine, and most of whom earn 
wages about midway between those of a mechanic and 
those of a labourer. In Engineering and Bootmaking, 
indeed, specialization is less common in London than else- 
where and has not been carried so far, but it has been 
carried further in Bookbinding. 

Thirdly, mal^ adult workers are sometimes completely 
displaced by boys, women or girls. In the boot trade, as 
mentioned in the last paragraph, all four classes are found 
working together. In brushmaking the process of boring 
is done almost entirely by girls. In the clieaper forms of 
tinsmithing and silversmithing boys are employed to 
" stamp out ” the parts and a few skilled solderers to fit 
them together. In most trades, again, semi-automatic 
machines are usually worked by boys. These changes also 
have been further developed in other places than they have 
in London. 

Indeed, the influence of machinery generally varies from 
place to place, and this in turn affects thf. character of the 
provincial influx. It is little developed in country towns 
and villages, and those brought up in them possess the 
advantages that are associated with handwork, so that, 
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the best jof themselves. Thus in the words of a foreman 
stonemason : " I learnt my trade in the quarries in Cumber-* 
land, but did not stay more than a few weeks there a*fter I 
was out of my time. Lknew my value, and I was no't going 
^ to stay there, getting 5^^^. per hour when I could get gd. 
in London." Some of those who come are young married 
men, and they in their turn put their ^children into good 
positions. Hence, with some exceptions, it is the pick of the 
provincial workmen who are competing with the average of 
those of London. 

They come to^ London in various ways, some of their own 
accord, though usually tlicy have a place awaiting them, 
which has been obtained through relatives or friends who 
have preceded them. Secondly, employers and foremen 
not seldom lay themselves out to fill vacancies in this way 
and can generally find somebody among their workmen who 
knows the sort of man they want. Thus in the Build- 
ing Trade boom (1895-1900) actual shortage was rarely 
experienced because “ there were always men coming in 
from the country." Finally, provincial firms obtaining 
London contracts bring up men to assist in carrying out the 
work. These are, as a rule, their best hands, and some of 
them stay on permanently in London after the particular 
job is finished. 

Those who come, therefore, are usually above the average 
in ability, and for this reason are sought after by London 
employers, whether as fully-Jrained men or as improvers. 
Sometimes they are also •superior in energy, application 
and knowledge of their business. Thus a foreman engineer 
said, " In the North they do not work in collars, and they 
» look in every way more workmanlike. I used to be asked 
when I first came to London if I was accustomed to working 
with wild beasts. In the North the men and even J;he 
women took a far greater interest in Engineering and had a 
far greater knowledge of it than the men* have in London. 

I sometimes telf them, ‘ My mother knew more about 
engineering than what you do.' " 

The provincial workman, therefore, has an initial advan- 
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tage; and this is increased by the superior traiijiing that 
*he often gets. The stress falls mainly on those of average 
ability or less, but is also felt by the more capable, more 
particularly where London methods of teaching are not 
good. Many of the ablest London boys, however, enter the 
commercial and clerical employments in which it abounds. 

The influx, moreover, includes labourers as well as arti- 
sans, whom lack of opportunity in their homes, and, until 
quite recently, agricultural depression have driven to 
London. Usually of a higher social standing than the town 
labourer and with their intelligence sharpened by country 
life, they look for something betteV than a labourer’s job and 
recruit those skilled trades into which entry is most easy 
for them. Thus experience of rough stone work, for instance, 
helps them to make a start in the easier kinds of bricklaying, 
an employment in which few London boys are engaged. 

Further, it is sometimes argued that the men who come 
from smaller towns and districts, apart from the proportion 
of abler men among them, have all certain advantages over 
the Londoner. Their conditions of life render them stronger 
and healthier. Intellectually the latter may be sharper 
and quicker ; but the variety of wood and held, of bird and 
animal life, develops better the countryman’s powers of 
observation, whilst those of the Londoner are stunted by 
the monotony of' bricks and mortar. So whilst he may 
pick up individual things more quickly, his country rival 
has learnt to observe more deeply and therefore grasps better 
the whole idea of a trade. 

Again, the pleasures and excitements of town life often 
unduly distract a buy’s thoughts from his work, whilst 
in the country this is often his chief interest. “In the 
‘country,’’ said a fdreman who had learnt his business there, 
“ yqu often see two boys together talking about their 
trades — in London never.” And this disadvantage, common 
to a great extent 'to all large towns, is not^ altogether com- 
pensated for by the fuller provision for technical instruction 
which mo'st of them possess. ‘Much of the influx, therefore, 
is not only inevitable, but such as it would be impolitic 
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to try to ^top ; and the presence of a body of picked men 
from outside must be accepted. At the same time other • 
disadvantages in this competition from which the Lohdon 
workman suffers can to a great extent be removed or 
^itigated. In creating them three influences are specially 
noticeable, namely, the organization of production, edhea- 
tional methods, and the expense involved in teaching boys. 

As described in previous sections of this chapter, shops of 
moderate, or of moderately small, size are usually best suited 
for teaching a trade. The large machine shops, on the other 
hand, give and require less all-round skill, but a higher level 
of it concentrated within h narrower range. The best to 
learn iii, therefore, is one that is small enough to do a great 
deal by hand and for the employer to be in close touch with 
his boys, and large enough to get good and varied orders. 
For in it the lad has of necessity to be put to all kinds of 
work and an all-round training is practically ensured. 

Now in small towns from which, as a rule, the influx 
mainly comes, this is the normal type of business. The 
scale of production is generally small so that these firms 
get the best work, whilst, when they are working among 
a number of large ones, they often fail to do so. In London, 
on the contrary, production is often on a Ic^rge scale, much 
machinery is used and, even where it is not, processes and 
output are specialized. The big firms get •most of the best 
work and the smaller ones fail to obtain their share of it. 
Thus frequently only a small^ proportion of them aVe well 
situated in every way for the purposes of teaching. In a 
few trades, indeed, like Printing and the West End Furniture 
trade, London has an advantage over other places, but nor- 
»mally methods of production make the giving of an all-round 
training difficult. * 

Secondly, in smaller places training is often more regular 
and systematic because things lend themselves more easily 
to definite conditions of service. A boy baseless opportunity 
to drift from firm to firm, since after a few dismissals* he 
acquires a bad ‘character, whilst in London he may lose 
place after place and yet obtain others without difficulty. 
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Apart from this, moreover, the good results obtained in 
smaller towns are often attributed to the survival of formal 
Apprenticeship, which is still common in many of them, 
particularly in Scotland. 

This contention is both right and wrong. The advantage^ 
of the small town lies less in the actual Apprenticeship than 
in the definite and^ systematic methods of teaching of which 
it is the outward and visible sign. In London trouble 
arises from a combination of causes — the wage-contract, 
uncontrolled migration, drifting from job to job, and so 
on — or, in other words, from absence of system. Many 
individuals are well taught, but there is no regular and 
careful control over all of them. Often they regard them- 
selves as wage-earners rather than learners and so their 
training suffers still more. The disadvantage of London, 
therefore, lies less in the decline of a particular kind of 
method than in the absence of definite method of any kind, 
and it is further increased by the legacy of past neglect. 

Thirdly, considerable expense is often involved in teaching 
a trade, and it is the best firms who are most affected in this 
way. High rents and rates render bench room costly and 
valuable, and apprentices or learners who are producing 
little displace the skilled mechanic, whilst in London they can 
command a comparatively high rate of wage. When 
there is plenty of simple work available to which they can 
be put for the first year or two, their employment is still 
profitable. But in many trades this is now done by 
machinery, and so they are a cause of expense rather than of 
profit and are '‘more trouble than they are worth." 
Employers as a rule‘“ want men, not boys," and can usually 
get them. So few are taken as definite learners and the* 
*■ rest have to pick up a trade as best they can. 

3'ogether, therefore, these causes combine to render 
London employers more or less averse to the engagement 
of boys for the' purpose of training them. Instead, they 
have come to a great extent to rely upon and to prefer 
the provincial supply of labmir. Indeed, just in the propor- 
tion that Londoners are difficult to teach and control, have 
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they been, led to organize and develop it. Moreover, this 
supply is likely in any case to be large. Not only do men * 
of ability and ambition tend to reach London, but in some 
country towns mo^e boys are taken into certain industries 
^than can be provided for locally. For instance, lack of good 
openings in agriculture may cause too many to enter* the 
Building and Furniture Trades in their neighbourhood, so 
that when they grow up some of them have to find employ- 
ment elsewhere and usually go to a large town and particu- 
larly to London. The result is therefore that in many cases 
the employers actually find awaiting them an ample supply 
of the labour wliich they ‘require. 

The effect of the influx on individual trades may next be 
considered. It is found in almost every one, but in some 
far more than in others, according to whether both its 
main causes are in operation or only the first. Where 
methods of training do not put the Londoner at a disadvan- 
tage, the influx of ambitious or restless men is less marked, 
and they do not obtain so large a share of the better positions. 
Where the training is less good, the influx is greater, and 
often much greater. It is likely also to be larger where the 
trade is practised everywhere, less large where it is localized 
or confined to the bigger towns. 

In Printing the training given in London is about the 
best available, and conditions generally faVour the employ- 
ment of apprentices. The refusal to allow them in News- 
paper Offices guards against the most dangerous form 
of specialization. Businesaes doing jobbing and display 
work get a good variety of it, and the bigger London Offices 
get on the whole finer and more educative work than their 
* provincial rivals. Care is also taken to teach boys thoroughly 
and to put them through all departrPients. Moreover,* 
apprentices have to get full money as soon as they are ^ut 
of their time, so that the boy from outside has not the same 
chance as in other trades of completing hi^ education as an 
improver. The machine manager is even better off than The 
compositor owing to the elaborate and intricate machinery 
that is used ; and the subsidiary branches are little 
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recruited from outside London. The same is true of some 

* other industries. There are comparatively few provincially 
trained workmen among optical and scientific instrument 
makers. In the skilled processes ,of bfushmaking better 
work and better teaching give the Londoner an advantage,^ 
and ‘the high quality of London Saddlery excludes provincials 
from many parts of the trade. 

Bookbinding, again, gets comparatively little of its labour 
from outside. The better class work is a separate branch 
here, and its quality confines it to Londoners. In jobbing, 
however, they have at most but a slight advantage, and it is 
in this that such influx as theVe is mainly takes place. 
Publishers' Bookbinding is semi-skilled work and does not 
offer any attraction to the abler men. Again, in the boot 
trade, with the high quality of the Bespoke work and the 
specialized factory industry, the position is much the same. 

In metal-plate and art metal work, machine production 
has not been adopted to the same extent in London as in 
some other important centres ; there has been much less 
substitution of juvenile for adult labour, and handwork 
has held its own far more completely. The process of 
stamping-out parts in tinplate work is confined to a few 
large Arms, whilst in the art metal trades the chief trouble 
arises from the large number of shops with a highly 
specialized output. London, indeed, seems to get a larger 
share of the better class handwork than its rivals do. 
Similarly much brass-finishing in other places consists of the 
production of cheap articles, which is usually carried on 
by unskilled juvenile workers. In London it is mainly 
engineers' work of high quality and of varied character and 
requires skilled men, though even so there is a certain amount - 

• of low-skilled labetur. In all these cases, however, whilst the 
provincial is hardly capable of competing directly with 
trained Londoners, complaint is made that London firms 
are undersold by the cheaper goods produced elsewhere. 

The Engineering Trades themselves may now be con- 
sidered. ' Their work in London consists largely of repairs 
or renewals, many of them large and important ones, and of 
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small varying orders, and hence it is to a great extent 
unspecialized. So the all-round fitter and turner is common, 
and men who are specialized on single machines are *not 
numerous, except iii a few large shops, whilst some 'little 
^rms get chiefly such a succession^ of small odd jobs 
as does not give sufticient insight into the trade as a whe'le. 
London, therefore, requires a special class of workmen 
different from that needed in big constructional centres : 
and this fact limits the influx from outside. 

It is nevertheless considerable. In part it consists of 
men from small towns or from the numerous small linns 
in the big ones, whilst sea-going engineers often get tem- 
porary work in London in the intervals between voyages. 
Finally, the large amount and important character of the 
work done in the larger centres sometimes enables the work- 
people to obtain a greater general knowledge of the trade 
and its principles and of the applications of science to it 
than is within reach of those whose work is mainly repairs ; 
an 3 this fact has to be set against the advantages which 
the Londoner enjoys in other directions. 

So far, therefore, the influx has usually been small, only 
occasionally considerable, and never preponderating, and 
this is true also of the Leather Trade, in which there is some 
interchange of labour between London and other places. 
Elsewhere matters arc very different, more* particularly in 
the Building, and Woodworking and Furniture, Industries, 
in which specialization, machme production, haphazard 
methods of engagement and teaching, and the expense 
involved have had a far greater effect. Hence, whilst 
exact returns as to how many of their m! 3 n have learnt the 
^rade elsewhere cannot be obtained, the number is un- 
doubtedly considerable and the learners employed by London 
firms are proportionally few. , 

Joiners, cabinet makers and woodworkers of^ all kinds 
appear to be most affected. The chief exception is the 
Pianoforte Trade, which is practically self-supporting. 
A considerable numberof boys aro also found in the wholesale 
cabinet trade, but few in the better-class retail work, in 
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jomery or in coach and van building. In other branches, 
also, the influx is appreciable. The quarrying districts, in 
some of which excessive numbers of boys appear to be em- 
ployed, send many masons to London. ' Even fewer London 
boys learn bricklaying. In painting the lower grades o| 
workmen are mostly of local production, but only a few 
of the more highly skilled decorators learn their business 
here. Finally in upholstery there is much specialization of 
output, and once again the better firms mainly recruit their 
labour from elsewhere. 

Plumbing and plastering are exceptions to this general 
tendency, and in both the ndmber of young workmen 
employed shows that the influx, even if considerable, is not 
very great. On the whole, the training given in them is less 
good in provincial than in London firms. In plumbing, the 
larger and heavier piping, that is found chiefly on the bigger 
buildings, provides the better work and in the number of 
large contracts London has a decided advantage. Little 
of the finer ornamental plastering is done in country shops. 
So the countryman seldom sees some of the best qualities 
of work and in plumbing London methods of teaching 
appear to be more regular than in other branches of the 
Building Trades. Hence the provincially trained workman 
is less sought after, at any rate in the best shops. 

Thus the inflfix obviously varies with different industries. 
Large-scale and machine production often make it difficult 
to get all-round knowledge in a single firm. Irregular 
methods of learning and the absence of permanent engage- 
ment also have important effects. Where, therefore, all 
these causes are in operation at once, the immigration is very 
great, the more so as they cause employers to depend more 
and more on the outside supply. Where, however, they 
c^re not, it is much less, though the high average capacity of 
the provincial workmen ensures their presence to some extent 
in practically every trade. For even when the London 
tilaining is better, this still enables them to make their way 
and establish themselves in-^a secure position. 

These conclusions are supported by the evidence available 
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concerning, the question as to whether the higher posts * in 
London are filled mainly by men from other places. This 
point I attempted to verify and found that where there was 
a large influx, many, peshaps most, of the foremen had not 
relearnt their business in London. Tl^is was most marked 
in Building and in the better class Furniture Trades, in 
which those who were Londoners had ysually had some 
special opportunities, such as being themselves the sons of 
foremen. Where, however, the influx was not great, these 
conditions were reversed, and in Printing, and, to a lesser 
degree, in Engineering and Boilermaking, in the manu- 
facture of Leather and in some smaller trades, foremen's 
jobs and similar posts were mostly filled by men who are 
Londoners both by birth and training. 

The sources of the influx are not, as a rule, confined to 
any special area, and it is determined far more by the size 
and industrial character of towns and districts than by 
tljjgir situation. There are some exceptions. Masons come 
largely from the neighbourhoods of the quarries, engineers, 
for the special reasons already given, from big construc- 
tional centres in the North, and joiners from Scotland and 
the West of England. But usually the supply is provided 
mainly by small towns and country districts* and not to any 
great extent by the big cities. These often have a similar, 
though smaller, immigration of their own and their workmen 
have less to gain by the move. A good many, moreover, 
naturally come in from the Ho^ie Counties, and apart from 
them those districts, which possess few large towns and 
numerous small ones, are likely to send the largest 
number. ’ 

• Finally, this influx is partly inevitable and partly due to 
remediable causes. So far as it is due to^'the presence of 
abler men from elsewhere, it would be unwise and probably 
impossible to prevent it : and to this extent if is on the 
whole beneficial. ^No improvement in teaching can get 
rid of it, and the best men of another place have necessarily 
some advantage in competition *v\fith the average Londoner. 
To prohibit them, therefore, from utilizing the oppor- 
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tirnitieb which London offers is a policy that could hardly be 
defended seriously. But apart from this, everything possible 
must be done to give the Londoner chances equal to those 
enjoyed by his rivals. For the latter oiten have advantages 
over men of equal pr greater abilities, and these can bg^ 
reduced or even in time removed. 

The preventable disadvantages under which the London 
boy labours have already^ been classified under the three 
headings of organization, method and expense. First, 
shops which give a good all-round training may lack quality 
and variety of work, and big shops may from no fault of 
their own find numerous difficulties in their way, particularly 
in teaching the simpler rudiments of a trade. Thus each 
class of business is often well fitted to do a part of what is 
required, but not the whole. Here two remedies are 
available. First, the Trade Schools can help to provide 
what the workshop cannot, “ giving an insight '' into the 
work that is taken over by machinery in large shops or in 
other cases helping a boy to learn the better qualities. 
Secondly, where the smaller shops can teach the rudiments 
but not the finer work, and the large ones the finer work but 
not the rudiments, employment in each in turn could be 
provided for, first for three or four years in a small firm and 
then for a further period after transference to a larger one. 
To some extent this is done already and the difficulties of 
extending it are not insuperable. Indeed, the practice 
might in time grow into ,an organized system of Short 
Apprenticeships followed by Migration. 

Defective methods of teaching present even more obvious 
opportunities for improvement, and here perhaps the greatest 
need is for systematic care and control of the individual 
boy. When the right boys are put into the right jobs, 
employers have more incentive to take trouble over them, 
failures are fewer and the demand for learners is stimulated : 
and where an employer can be assured^ of competent ones, 
it is worth his while to regularize their conditions of employ- 
ment and even to take more of them. This in turn will 
make it possible to reduce the number of those who pick 
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up their trades casually, a result which can also be 
promoted directly by increasing the number of regular 
engagements and, where this is impossible, controlling 
their movements from firm to firm. Further, their needs as 
learners must be kept clearly befoi;e them, so that their 
future prospects shall not be sacrificed to immediate high 
wages. In another direction, also, there are ample oppor- 
tunities for improvement in -the provision of increased 
facilities for trade teaching. 

Finally, the expense involved in teaching is less susceptible 
to direct attack, but anything that improves the character 
and conduct of the boys fenders them more profitable to 
their employers, and makes it more worth their while to 
engage and teach them or to promote more frequently the 
most capable of their boy labourers : and so this difficulty 
will to some extent be overcome. 

Above all, anything that reduces the expense of teaching 
ojL improves the character and conduct of London boys will 
check the tendency of employers to look elsewhere for 
theii ypunger workmen. At present, as in the past, their 
reasons for doing this are probably adequate, but a general 
improvement in the supply of labour would remove much 
both of the need and of the justification. > Something has 
already been done and much will depend on the success 
of the Labour Exchanges in supplying them with better 
lads than they have hitherto been able to get. If they can 
fill situations with the right sqrt, they can appeal with the 
best of all arguments— that of good business — and the 
employers will be quick to respond. 

Indeed the question of dealing with the influx raises 
again the whole wide problem of Industrial Training, except 
that, generally speaking, it affects only the skilled trades, 
since with some exceptions semi-skilled and unskilled pro- 
cesses do not exercise the ‘same attraction. To sum up, 
therefore, part oHhis influx is inevitable so far as it is due 
to the presence of abler men who desire to better themselves. 
Partly it is avoidable, and provincial workmen ndw get a 
greater advantage than their abilities alone would warrant. 
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But industrial and educational handicaps can be removed 
slowly but surely till the men of London and of the pro- 
vinces compete on equal terms ; and then the latter will 
only succeed, if at all, by superior capaciiy. 
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When it is spoken of in relation to Industrial Training, 
the term Boy Labour is used primarily in contrast to adult 
labour and means, therefore, such as only lasts through 
boyhood or youth and comes to .an end in early manhood. 
Th6 boy labourer, in short, is distinguished from the boy 
learner in this, that the latter acquires gradually the trade 
or occupation at which he will continue to work as a man ; 
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and the former, on reaching manhood, has to leave the 'job 
in which he has been engaged— or rather it leaves him — * 
and find another. Thus the most salient characteristic of 
Boy Labour is thii gap or hiatus between work in* youth 
and in manhood which is involved in^the shifting out of one 
thing into another of a different kind. The change usually 
has to be made about the age of eighteen, though sometimes 
it comes later, and at others as early as sixteen. But, 
sooner or later, it is inevitable. 

As noted in an earlier chapter, the phrase has to be used 
in more than one sense. First in certain employments the 
work of boys is ciivorced ditirely from that of men because 
they only employ, and arc only fit to employ, boys. Of 
necessity, therefore, those who are engaged in them have 
sooner or later to find some fresh occupation, and so these 
jobs are more definitely and obviously Boy Labour than 
others. They arc aptly described as Blind Alleys. Normally 
they not only fail to lead, but are not expected to lead, to 
permanent engagements, and by their very nature it is 
impossible that they should. Others, again, give a definite 
livelihood to some only of their boys, and compel the rest 
to make a change. They may be known as Partial Blind 
Alleys. In this sense, therefore, Boy Labour may be 
described as such as continues through boyhood and youth, 
but no longer. 

The Problem, however, is not limited to this, but covers 
all cases of lack of success in ^acquiring a permanent place 
in industry. Hence Boy Labour denotes also the failure 
of a boy's work to qualify him for any kind of occupation, 
and in this sense the skilled trades have their own problem. 

. It is not that they cannot provide employment for their 
boys, for usually they are able to do so. But under modern * 
conditions the number of failures in them is so great as ,to 
constitute a third form of* Boy Labour in the Wasteful 
Recruiting of Trades and Occupations. In other words, 
with education as* with physical nourishment, there can* be 
malnutrition as well as want of nutrition. Thus the 
C[uestions involved aro concerned not merely with those 
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jobs which lead nowhere, but with all cases of failure to 
acquire an occupation, whether from lack of opportunity 
or ina'bility to utilize it. Among them must be included 
such partial failures as produce inferior workmen. This 
secondary meaning of the term, therefore, perhaps signifies 
best {he whole of the problem. 

Nevertheless, the first of its three forms, the Blind Alleys, 
pure and simple, may be described as Boy Labour par 
excellence, since they arc boys’ jobs and nothing more. 
After adolescence they fail necessarily as a means of liveli- 
hood ; and both they and the Partial Blind Alleys differ 
from Wasteful Recruiting in the^ fact that with the latter 
some defect or mistake is required to produce failure, and 
with the two former such is almost inevitable in many cases, 
unless definite steps are taken to avert it. 

Moreover, Boy Labour of any kind produces its effect 
not only from the nature of the employment itself, but from 
the type of industrial character which it creates. In short, 
there is not only Blind Alley work, 'but the Blind Alley 
character as well. If a permanent livelihood is to be found 
in manhood, a job must not only lead to a definite occupa- 
tion, but must fit a person to fill one. In other words, it 
must bring him up as a steady, regular and disciplined work- 
man. This, indeed, is the crux of the whole matter. It is 
less important that a boy’s work should lead direct to a 
man’s work, than that it should prepare him properly for 
it. If it does, the shifting should not be difficult when the 
right time comes. The great evil of Boy Labour is that 
it produces a type of character, which unfits him for it, 
and tends to make him casual and undisciplined and lack- 
ing in steadiness and perseverance. This is true of all its 
'forms, and of all'^’kinds of employment, whether skilled or 
nof, though it is more marked in some trades than in others, 
with vanguards, errand boys ahd rivet boys, for instance, 
than with the Post Office messenger. 

The danger, however, is far greater in the Blind Alley 
than in ^ skilled trade. Th& boy needs, it is true, to grow 
up steady and disciplined in the latter no less than in t)ie 
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former. But the learner is more under control, has a more, 
definite objective and will have his skill to fall back ,upon. 
To the boy labourer of the Blind Alley, his steadiness and 
regularity are likely to* be his all. Hence we have to face 
• not only the problem of the Blind Alley trade, but the 
derived one of the Blind Alley character in all trades. 

An occupation, therefbre, must not *be classed as boy 
labour simply because it does not lead to skilled work, but 
only when it fails to fit a lad for any kind of employment 
at all. For under modern conditions many workmen must 
go, and continue to go, into low-skilled jobs. Moreover, 
the work of many Blind Alleys has to be carried out and 
to be carried out by boys. If, therefore, they are to work 
at all, a great many have to do it and for not a few, parti- 
cularly between fourteen and sixteen, it is the only thing 
they can get. Without such work there would not be 
enough jobs to go round. The recent Census, for instance, 
ueturned 21,366 boys between fourteen and fifteen as engaged 
in occupations in the County of London and 33 T 74 ^ in the 
Urban Districts of Greater London. Of these the two chief 
Blind Alleys, those of Vanguards and Messengers, 2 and 
Junior Clerks and Office Boys, whose work often reveals 
traces of a Blind Alley nature, account fdr nearly 12,000, 
and over 17,000 respectively. On the oth$r hand, compara- 
tively few are employed between these ages in the chief 
skilled trades. This may be illustrated by the following 
table : — • 


^ Estimated by the method described in "Chapter I. 

2 The Census heading is Messengers, Porters, Watchmen (not 
Railway or Government). Railway messengeup are not separately* 
returned and with the changes in the Post Office the work of the 
chief class of Government messengers has ceased to be a Bknd 
Alley, and they also are excluded from the table. 
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Boys AGED 14-13 (as returned in the Census of 1911). 


Boys’ Jobs and Blind Alleys. 

, c 

^ f. 

Selected Skilled Trades. 


County 

Greater 


County 

Greater 


London. 

London. 


London. 

London. 

Junior Clerks and 



Fitters and Tur- 



Office Boys. 

1.563 

2.457 

ners 

26 

50 

Vanguards and 



Blacksmiths » . 

18 

42 

Junior Carmen 

1.475 

1.923 

Electrical Appar- 



Messengers and 



atus Makers . 

217 

378 

Porters . 

8,848 

13.175 

Precious Metal 






and Instrument 






Trades. 

345 

528 




Carpenters and 






Joiners 

59 

no 




Plumbers 

58 

109 




Cabinet Makers . 

143 

21,5 




Upholsterers 

43 

61 




Printers and 






Lithographers 

731 

1.130 




Bookbinders . 

72 

93 

Total 

— — L. 

11,886 

17.555 

Total . . 

1,712 

2,716 


After fifteen or at least sixteen the excess of boys employed 
in the chief Blind Alley jcbs diminishes rapidly, whilst 
the numbers in skilled work and in clerical employment 
steadily increase. This will appear from the following 
table, giving the total engaged in these groups for each year 
from fourteen to seventeen, and for purposes of comparison 
between nineteen and twenty, and their percentage of all 
occupied males at these ages.^ 


^ In most cases labourers are included, as they are not given 
separately in the Census. Probably their numbers are not large. 
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Boys at Various Ages (Census of 1911). 



M- 

15. 

15- 

■16. 

16-17. 

1 ^- 20 . 


dounfy 

of 

London. 

Greater 

London. 

County 

of 

London. 

Greater 

Lonyoii. 

County 

of 

London. 

Greater 

London. 

p ; 

County 

of 

London. 

Greater 

London. 

All occupied . . . 

21,366 

33,174 

31,935 

49,246 

34,525 

5,005 

53,675 

36,771 

56,026 

Chief Blind Alley Jobs 

10,321 

15,008 

10^909 

15,608 

11,169 

3,251 

4,190 

Clerical Labour . 

1,563 

2,457 

3,714 

5,879 

4,956 

8,140 

5,617 

8.080 

Selected SkilledTrades 
Percentage of Total 
Occupied — 

1,712 

2,716 

3,157 

4,848 

3,733 

5,753 

4,086 

6,097 

Chief Blind Alleys. 

48-3 

45*5 

34-2 

317 

23*2 

20-8 

8-8 

7'5 

Clerical ..... 
Selected Skilled 

7-3 

V 

10-6 

II-9 

14-4 

I5'2 

15-3 

i6-o 

Trades . . . 

8-0 

8-2 

9'9 

9-8 

10-8 

107 

ii*i 

I0’9 


Thus in the Blind Alleys the excess after fifteen continues 
for a time to be considerable, but is much less marked, and 
the proportion in them of all the boys employed is less than 
^half between sixteen and seventeen of what it was between 
fourteen and fifteen. In the earlier years the gross excess 
is far greater with messengers than with vanguards, but 
it must be remembered that some of the former are in 
positions which will be practically permanent if they show 
sufficient capacity, or in which they will h^ve a good chance 
of working their way up. The messenger's job, moreover, 
fails him sooner than that of the van^ard. The actual 
number of the former falls rapidly after sixteen, and begins 
to decline after fifteen. It is not till after seventeen that 
a diminution begins among the latter. There is a similar 
tendency in other jobs of this class, and in Rivetting, for 
instance, many leave the trade at, oi» just after, sixteen. 

On the other hand, the selected skilled trades show a 
regular increase typical of all work of th^ kind, and employ 
nearly ii per cent, of the total between sixteen and seven- 
teen as against just over 8 per cent, between fourteen and 
fifteen. Similarly clerical workers more* than trebled their 
.numbers and nearly doubled their percentages between 
fifteen and seventeen. For. many boys, therefore, it is 

1 Including labourers, when they are not separately specified. 
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obvious that employment in unskilled boy labour is only 
necessary as a temporary resort between fourteen and fifteen 
till they can find better places or reach an age at which 
employers who have such to offer are prepared to take them 
on. , 

Before leaving the matter, a word must be said as to the 
character of the junior clerical jobs. The returns suggest 
a deficiency rather than an 'excess of boys, which would 
lead to the conclusion that they are the antithesis of boy 
labour. On the other hand, there is little doubt that there 
are not a few firms which offer little or no pjrospect, so that 
as far as they are concerned the work is a Blind Alley. 
Moreover, it often gives little steadiness and discipline, and 
leads to much irregular movement from firm to firm, and 
so produces the Blind Alley character. It is necessary to 
reconcile, therefore, this deficiency of boys, taking the 
occupation as a whole, with the presence of a certain amount 
of Blind Alley employment in it. „ 

In the first place, it is probable that many office boys 
will have been classed in the Census as messengers and not 
as clerks. Secondly, the employment is largely recruited 
from those who do not start work till sixteen, seventeen, or 
later, or from other older persons. Places, therefore, are 
not filled directly from the younger boys, and some of them 
may be dismissed" at the same time that vacancies in the 
same firms are being filled from other sources. Thirdly, 
junior clerks in the bigger businesses often get an excellent 
chance of promotion, but in the smaller ones they are bound 
to be dismissed sooner or later, and often cannot get taken 
on elsewhere. Frequently, indeed, the lower grade of office 
boy is found not to be suitable for promotion. A good 
riiany, therefore, hkve to transfer themselves to something 
else,, 

T. The Blind Alley. 

It is now possible to consider in more detaU the different, 
forms of Boy Labour and a oommencement may be made 
with the Blind Alleys. These originate in various ways, 
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First there are those branches of the work of a skilled 
trade which are set apart to be performed entirely by boys 
and girls, such as the working of semi-automatic machines. 
Secondly, there is a C(f>nsiderable amount of unskilled factory 
iabour which is mainly carried out by them. Thirdly, there 
are those employed in errands and messages, in porterage, 
in warehouse work and in various branches (jf general labour. 
Blind Alley Occupations, therefore, include a few jobs that 
require a large number of boys, and many more that only 
employ a few each, and we may begin by considering the 
effect of each clas^i upon those who enter it. 

That of shop, errand and messenger boys is a very hetero- 
geneous one, and the conditions under which they are em- 
ployed are correspondingly varied. Previous to the changes 
of the last few years the work of the telegraph messenger 
in the Post Office was a very marked Blind Alley indeed. 
The pay was fair and included a uniform. The boys were 
ke^t under some discipline and control. The hours, though 
apt to be irregular and spasmodically long, were on the 
average short. As a purely temporary job, therefore, it 
had many advantages, and had the recommendation that 
it kept boys in the open air and improved their health, 
and that it smartened them up generally and kept them 
under some discipline.^ On the other hand, only a very small 
proportion used to be absorbed in the regular service, and 
thousands had to be dismissed annually. Hence, though in 
some respects of a superior kindt the job was in many ways 
typical of Blind Alleys generally. 

Recently, however, pressure has been put on the 
authorities to re-organize the work. As *a result the boys 
^re employed as messengers for a longer period. In this and 
other ways the numbers required have been reduced, and 
the openings for permanent^ employment have been in* 

‘ See the First Report of the Standing Committae on Boy Labour 
in the Post Office. Whilst the more or less intermittent nature 
of a messenger boy’s work and its lack of any directly educational 
influence no doubt *tend to reduce, i^ey do not destroy the value 
of the strict discipline and physical training under which the lads 
pass their service." 
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cteased. Already those whom it is necessary to dischar^ 
annually for lack of prospects have been reduced to a fe 
hundreds, and it is hoped that in a few years permanei 
vacancies will be available for all Who possess sufficiei 
capacity and who vash to stay in the service of the Po 
Office.^ Some of the large Messenger Companies and sue] 
like bodies also^ provide good general conditions for thoi 
they employ, similar to, and sometimes rather better tha; 
were given by the Post Office, previous to the reorganizatio; 
The same is true of Railway Bookstall boys, except the 
the hours are usually longer. 

With shop boys the position varies considerably. ] 
large firms some at least get the opportunity to work the 
way up ; the work itself is often interesting, even if it is m 
skilled, and they are well controlled by the heads of the 
departments. At its worst, therefore, such employmer 
is not actively harmful. The best boys get promotion an 
the less able are at least kept steadily at it. In sm^ll 
businesses, however, conditions are not nearly so good, an 
with the little shopkeeper who employs only a single erran 
boy, there are no prospects at all. The lads are not kej 
under much control, many of them spend most of their tin: 
knocking about the streets, and their hours are ofte 
extremely lon^. 

Thirdly, there are the boys employed on the errands, an 
in rnaking themselves generally useful, about factories an 
workshops. This is mainly indoor work, and involves lej 
danger of getting on the streets, and where they are occupie 
in serving and helping the men, there is some variety abor 
it. In many cases, no doubt, there is no chance to ris( 
but in others the job is not really a Blind Alley at all. Smai 
lads are prornoted to the bench, and many firms a 
.the present time take their boys first of all on trial in thi 
capacity for six months or a year before, putting them to th 
trade. For this often provides a better test of their suil 

• * 

^ For a fuller description * of these changes, see Appendix \ 
“ The Telegraph Messenger and the Vanboy." 
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ability than can otherwise be secured. Frequently it is a 
boy s own fault if promotion does not follow ; and the dis- * 
missal of many is due to bad conduct or lack of capacity. 
Even among messeiigers alone, therefore, prospects 'differ 
t very widely indeed, and their case .has been treated in 
some detail to show the care that must be taken before 
writing down any particular job as entirely a Blind 
Alley. 

The position of the Office Boy and Junior Clerk has already 
been dealt with. It has been pointed out that a great 
many of this cla^s have excellent prospects of permanent 
employment, advancement being sure, if slow. In the 
smaller firms, on the ‘Other hand, and especially in the 
smallest ones which perhaps have only an office boy and no 
clerks, promotion is often practically impossible, and boys 
come and go in the most haphazard way. The employment, 
therefore, is a Blind Alley, at least so far as the particular 
fijm is concerned, and though sometimes openings can be 
found elsewhere with comparative ease, this is not always 
the case. Hence the job is a blind alley in these cases, 
though not in the sense that promotion anywhere within 
the business is practically impossible. Thus in many 
respects the work should be classed rather as a Partial 
than as a Total Blind Alley. 

Conditions, however, are most unfavourable with the 
vanboys or, as they are called, vanguards, though their 
prospects are rather better thaji those of some kinds of shop 
boys. Hours, which are those of the carmen, are long, 
often unreasonably so, and render attendance at evening 
schools impossible. The boy is exposed* to a marked degree 
* to the temptations of the streets. His work demands little 
intelligence or sustained effort, and is apt ‘to breed careless* 
and lazy habits. With some exceptions the chances ^f 
promotion are no^ niany, and before the increa§es in wages 
obtained in 1911^ the job offered no sucli attractions as 
would induce bpys to stay in it. The Railway Companies, 
it is true, succeed in providing dor all of their vanguards in 
other departments of their work, as do some other large 
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erfiployers. Elsewhere, however, a great many have to 
see^ “fresh occupations. ^ 

Finally, there are the Productive Blind Alleys, that is to 
say, those forms or processes of rmnuifecture which employ 
mainly boys. Their ^extent varies. Where only particular 
processes or jobs are affected, the result may be to give the 
trade as a whole a comparatively small surplus of Boy 
Labour and constitute it a* Partial, but not a Total, Blind 
Alley, and such will be more fully considered later. The 
Productive Blind Alley proper is found where certain 
sections of an industry, or even whole trades, are carried 
out mainly by juvenile labour. 

h Typical instances of such sections of a skilled trade are 
not difficult to find. In brushmaking, except in some 
smaller firms, the work of boring is carried out entirely 
by girls, whilst skilled men are still required for the Pan 
and Hair ” process. In tinsmithing, also, and in the 
cheaper lines of silverware, some large businesses hgve 
all the parts prepared by boys, and the only skilled men 
engaged are the solderers who fit them together. Makers 
of engineers’ accessories and parts, again, often rely largely 
upon juvenile labour, and in the manufacture of light leather 
certain departments are almost entirely given up to it.2 
Finally in brass finishing the work appears to be done 
mainly in this way in Birmingham, but less frequently so in 
London, owing to its more varied character and, as a rule, 
its better quality. 

Lastly, there are those trades in which the work consists 
in great part of unskilled juvenile labour. Most of them 
individually are sm'all, but together they employ a consider- 
able surplus of boys. Below are given the numbers engaged* 
in them in the County of London at different ages, as re- 
turned by the Census of iqoi.^ The figures in the first 

^ See also Appendix V, '‘The Telegraph "Messenger and the 
Vanboy," and the recent Report of the Depc^rtmental Committee 
of the Home Office on the Labour of Van and Warehouse Boys. 

* See Chapter VIII. 

® The returns for this census are quoted as the Census of 19 ii 
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table are the average number employed in each age group 
for each year of age ^ : — 


Trade ^ * 

^ (figures m brackets represent 
total employed in trade) 

14-15 

Num- 

ber 

15-19 

Av. N4) 

20-24 
Av No 

25-34 

Av No 

t 

35-44 
Av No, 

Leaden and Zinc Goods (1.357) 
Dye, Ink, Paint, etc., Makers, 

46 

54 

^9 

30 

27 

(1.382) 

Cartridge, Fireworks and 

27 

49 

35 

33 

27 

Matches . . . (1,968) 

120 

TOO 

67 

50 

29 

Candles and Soap ^ (L383) 

Paper and Stationery Manu- 

40 

53 

36 

3 ^ 

26 

facture .... (6,489) 

2 T() 

264 

188 

166 

107 

Rope Making . . (^2) 

40 

39 

^7 

M 

10 

Jam and Chocolate . (1,243) 

General Factory Labour and 

34 

49 

37 

32 

22 

Other Workers. . (7,184) 

195 

308 

241 

157 

126 


721 

916 

651 

514 

374 


The total numbers employed in each age group were : — 


14-15 

721 

15-19 

. 4,581 

20-24 

■ 3/^55 

25-34 

.• 5 T 38 

35-44 

• 3,745 


The surplus of youthful labour will perhaps be brought 
out best by a comparison with the annual average ©f all 
occupied at different ages in London and in the whole of 
England and Wales. The numbers are given as percentages 
of those employed between twenty and, twenty-four. 


does not give separate figures for all the trades (^ncerned. In the • 
earlier one separate returns are only given for the County of London. 

In those for which information is available, the recent census show^ 
on the whole a less yiarked excess than that of 1901, but still a 
considerable one. * 

^ That is to say, frAn fifteen to nineteen is a period of five years. 
Thef number given ii one-fifth of the total in this group, from twenty- 
five to thirty-four is ten years, and the number taken is one-tenth 
of this. 
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Unskilled 

Blind 

Alley 

Trades. 

London 

All Occupied 
Males 
London 

All occupied 
Males. 

luigland and / 
W\ilcs 

Percent 
Excess { ^ 
Deficier 
of these 
1 comp an 

London. 

age. 
h) or 
icy ( - ) 
j trades 
ed with 

England ^ 
and Wales. 

14-15 

no 

, 60 (58)1 

76 (76)1 

+ 83-3 

+ 447 

J5-I9 

140 

90 (95) ‘ 

103 (103)1 

+ 55 ’b 

+ 35-9 

20-^24 

100 

100 (100)' 

100 (100)^ 

— 

. — 

25-34 

79 

87 (97)1 

85 (95) ‘ 

- 9-2 

- 7-1 

35-44 

57 

65 (79)' 

66 {78)1 

-123 

-13-6 


This shows a very considerable ex/:ess of boys and youths 
in these trades between the ages of fourteen and twenty, 
which may be further illustrated in another way. If we 
compare those actually employed from fourteen to twenty 
with those who would be if the proportions were the same 
as for the whole of London, we should get the following 
results : — 



Actual Number 
Itinployed. 

4 

Normal Number 
Employed in pro- 
portion to those in 
Age Group 20-24. 

Excess. 

14-15 

722 

395 

327 

15-19 

4,606 

2,965 

1,641 

Total . 

5.328 

3 i 36 o 

1,968 


These figures suggest, therefore, that something like one- 
third of the boys in these employments cannot in any case 
remain permanently in them. It may be said, however, 
that in them there is no such marked provincial influx 
a’s there is in the skilled trades but even in comparison with 
the whole of England and Wales there was an excess of 
nearly 1,500 or more than one-quarter c£ the whole. 

Moreover, allowance must be made for the fact that the 


Figures in brackets are those shown by the Census of 1911. 
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men in these industries may not be recruited entirely or 
even mainly from those who enter them as boys. It some- 
times happens that youths and young men of from eighteen 
to twenty-two are not| muph in demand, and that older men 
^ve required. Hence a definite break^and change in em- 
ployment is necessitated. Even where this is not so, many 
boys do not stay continuously at one kind of work until 
manhood, and one of the great, difficulties arises out of 
their failure to stick to their jobs. Hence the number for 
whom they are likely to prove a Blind Alley is apt to be 
far greater than the actual surplus of those employed. For 
not only do those for whom fhere is not room have to leave 
at the close of adolescence, but many for whom there is 
do so also or pass continually in and out of them. 

Finally, there are certain kinds of improvers' work, which 
clearly display the character of a Blind Alley. They are 
found in certain skilled trades and need such an amount 
of knowledge and capacity as a youth with a year or two's 
experience will possess, and pay wages in proportion. Now 
as a general rule improvers can hope to go on to better 
and better work till they have made themselves tradesmen. 
In these cases they seldom or never do. The job teaches 
little or nothing new, and those engaged 09 it never get 
more than a youth's money, or at best that of a low-skilled 
man, and as a rule they leave the trade. Sfich jobs, there- 
fore, may rightly be described as Improvers' Blind Alleys. 
They continue to give employrnent somewhat longer ’than 
those previously described, usually up to twenty-two or 
twenty-three, but then they fail just as the ordinary Blind 
Alley does. A few instances may be given. In machine 
cabinet -making the commonest work is “ knocked together " 
by improvers, to whom it givds neither training nor per- ‘ 
manent employment that is worth keeping. The Chipping^ 
Up or rough-tcining of pianoS is likewise done by youths, 
who have to leave the trade unless they can rise to* be tuners, 
which is not possible for all of them. 

Whilst, therefore, the characteristics of Blind Alley jobs 
differ in detail, their general results are much the same, in 
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that they leave a youth on the threshold of manhood with- 
out trade or occupation. Moreover, since Boy Labour in 
them is interchangeable to a great extent , the actual excess 
in particular cases is not their most important feature. 
The decisive factor is that as a whole they use far mor^ 
lads than they can find permanent employment for, and 
are therefore liable to lead them nowhere, as under our 
present haphazard organiz^ition they frequently do. Thus 
what is necessary is to provide that after they come to 
an end there shall be something definite to follow. 

In addition to this, they display a general tendency to 
create what I have called the' Blind Alley character, and 
certain dangerous or injurious conditions attach to some of 
them. These last are, on the whole, less marked in the 
more regular indoor employments and in the work of the 
Post Office than in a great deal of outdoor and distributive 
work. 

A few have a definitely bad influence, morally as well as 
industrially. In the case of the selling of newspapers in 
the streets it is often difficult to get back into regular habits 
of work boys who have spent any considerable time at it. 
Sale of betting news makes them gamblers, the work itself 
is apt to create irregular, loafing habits, and the proportion 
of petty criminals among them is larger than in any other 
boys’ job. Other forms of street trading, but not all of 
them, are almost equally injurious, and many of the hair- 
dressers’ lather boys come under similar bad influences. 
Vanguards, again, suffer from long hours and absence of 
sustained effort. 

Perhaps the most frequent and most serious trouble arises 
in the case of those who are always about the streets and 
not employed steadily indoors. In some of the cases just 
mentioned this is especially acute, but many shop and 
errand boys are also exposed to it. Factory lads, indeed, 
often spend sorfie time outside delivering goods or messages 
of fetching materials, but, as a rule, are mainly within. ^In 
any case they appear to be more strictly controlled, and 
to come less under the injurious influences of the streets. 
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Upon thoie who arc always about them, the evil shows 
itself in many ways. ^J'hc boy is apt to ^^"et roving and * 
unsettled habits, and a dislike of steady and regular 
industry, he loses aU sense of res])onsibility, and in the'worst 
cases develops into a casual, not only by habit but 
by preference. Tliat careful control by the employer can 
obviate such resiilt.s seems to follow from the cases of the Post 
Office Telegraph boys, the District Messc^igers, and a few 
others. 

The worst of all is, perhaps, tliat lads come to shift con- 
tinually from job to job. Sensational cases are best avoided, 
but for this to bd done twi#e or even thrice a year is by no 
means uncommon, aixHhe danger of unemployment grows 
in proportion. vSuch shifting, moreover, enormously in- 
creases the difficulty of fitting them for future life. P'or 
those. who stay in one jilace, or only change occasionally, 
a great deal can be done because they are at least accustomed 
to work steadily, but for those who never stay long any- 
where, little or nothing is possible. vSo, too, an employer 
has some inducement to promote tlie former ; he is not 
likely to have cither the will or the power in the case of the 
latter. 

Except with rivet boys in boilermaking and one or two 
other classes, ordinary irregularity of engagement and 
employment is not common in the Blind ’Alleys, and far 
less so than with improvers in the skilled trades. Low- 
skilled factory labour is often comparatively steady. * The 
work of errand boys, again, usually does not vary as much 
as that of men, since as a rule nearly as many are required 
for busy as for slack seasons. A far more potent cause of 
Jthe irregularity is to be found in the restlessness of the lad 
himself. His work is easy to *gct and as easy to change. - 
Hence there is little to keep him in a particular place, an(| 
he leaves upon any small pretext or upon none at all. As 
a result, employers* have no inducement to tegufarize their 
boys' work, and dvery temptation to employ them terfi- 
poi^rily and put Phem off as soon ^s business declines. • Even 
so, however, it is only a certain proportion of the firms who 

cc 
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do. this, and such irregularities are small in comp'arison with 
those caused entirely by the boys themselves. 

Finally many Blind Alleys, and not least those carried 
on in'sidc a factory, suffer from their failure, not merely to 
teach anything, but even to exercise the full capacities of 
those they employ, especially where the work is both hard 
and monotonous. The boy not only learns nothing new, 
but is apt to lose* what he has learnt already. 'Matters are 
rendered worse than they otherwise would be because such 
jobs are usually taken without aim or object beyond the 
immediate earnings. So their monotony is increased when 
there is nothing to look forward to, and tiieir evil influence 
accentuated where there is no interest in them or in pre- 
paration for something better. Definite aims and ambitions 
are absent, and their absence causes many to fail to fit 
themselves for adult life, and sometimes never even to give 
themselves the chance. 

Blind Alley employment, therefore, leads to its worst 
and most far-reaching results not so much by producing 
specific evils as by creating a type of character and conduct, 
and this it is apt to do for one reason or another in almost 
every kind of Blind Alley. A job itself may give some 
discipline and control, but the boy, being in a position of no 
responsibility, does not profit by it. Moreover, no one has 
any further duties towards him than to sec that he earns 
his wages. With learners and apprentices there is some 
obligation to teach which only the worst employers evade. 
But the boy in the Blind Alley is simply a wage-earner paid 
a certain rate, and is replaced if he does not earn it, and 
the employer’s influence for good is minimized. 

This, again, reacts upon the boy. Apart from seeing thaf 
he does his wo^k, he is nobody’s business. He is left free 
to stay or go as he pleases, controlled only by fear of a “ row ” 
at home if he loses his job, ‘and this fear causes some to 
stay on ih a place long after they ought to have left it. 
Being treated as a worker, therefore, it Is natural that what 
he can earn should bcconje his first, and* perhaps his bnly 
concern. Already liable to acquire casual habits, this new 
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influence makes him even more so. Work that is easy to 
obtain is as easy to leave, and so if he is restless, or lazy or * 
inclined to loaf and frecfuent the streets, these bad tendencies 
are encouraged, and if he is not, he is liable to acquire'them. 

^ No one place has any ])articular attraction to him, and so 
instead of a steady regular workman, he grows up at best 
a casual, or low-skilled labouiaa*, without much steadiness, 
and at worst a man who “ can.do anythmg,” whicli means 
nothing. 

Moreover, the frequent com])laint of employers that 
“ the boys are a rough lot who do not want to be anything 
more than unskilled laboifrers, ” illustrates this in a signi- 
ficant way. Whether .the absence of responsibility actually 
produces this characteristic, or whether it is simply that 
like attracts like, may be open to question ; but it is beyond 
dispute that em])loyment of this kind keeps them not 
only from possessing any wider aims and ambitions, but 
even from applying themselves steadily and regularly to 
aliything. It is in these ways that a Blind Alley trade 
breeds and multiplies the Blind Alley character. 

Last of all, these conditions conceal from the employers 
the fact that they are using excessive numbers of boys. 
If the latter stuck steadily to their jobs, thi^ would at once 
' be obvious. When they are always coming and going, 
however, firms often experience difticulty ih finding enough 
who are suitable, or suthciently experienced, for promotion 
to the few openings they have available. Thus Mr* Cyril 
Jackson remarked in his Reporf to the Poor Law Commission 
on Boy Labour : 

• 

, " There appears to be no doubt that the restlessness of many 

of the boys doing more or less unskilled wtirk obscures from, 
some employers the fact that they are using a greater number 
of boys than can evidently be employed in their trade as mcti. 
The employers, who have filleS up forms often stajte that they 
‘ never discharge a* boy who is willing to stay,’ or that ‘ boys 
are only discharged for misconduct ’ when it is evident fi*om 
th^ figures appearing in the same form that there rriiust be a 
considerable number of boys passing out of the trade each year,” 
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Again, in my own experience, a firm of tinsmithls had their 
parts made by boys and soldered by the men, recruiting 
the ' latter from the former. Only a very few openings 
occurred, but even so it was difficult to fill them. More- 
over, a further cause of trouble is thai little or no time is ^ 
given to employers to test a boy’s suitability. The more 
capable ones are often as restless as any, and are gone before 
a chance of proniotion, or even certain knowledge of their 
fitness for it, can be obtained. 

Similarly, this restlessness increases what I have called 
the hiatus between juvenile and adult labour, or at least 
the separation becomes more clear than it otherwise would 
naturally be. The lad who sticks to his job sometimes fits 
himself for another that is allied to it, whilst the one who 
is always moving will not fit himself for anything ; and if 
his employment should give him merely discipline, steadiness 
and application, these will stand him in good stead. Rest- 
less habits deprive him even of these qualities, and so in- 
crease still further the separation between his occupation 
in youth and manhood. For even in the Blind Alley there 
is some small amount of promotion of boys within a factory, 
.either in the same or in other departments, and not quite 
all have necessarily to seek fresh employment. 

So far as this is the case, the distinction between Total 
and Partial Blii^d Alleys is obliterated, but the differences 
between them outweigh the resemblances. The Blind 
Alley only provides a few with a permanent opening, the 
Partial Blind Alley finds room for a considerable number. 
Secondly, many of those engaged in the latter are in a posi- 
tion to learn a man’s work in the course of their employment. 
In the former promotion depends on the employer making 
a place for them; as he usually tries to do if they show any 
capacity. Thirdly, in a Partial Blind Alley a boy remains 
in the same trade or job (the plumber’s mate, for instance, 
becoming a pluhiber, the hammerman a ‘'smith, and so on), 
bfit in a Blind Alley he is usually transferred to a different 
one, working still for the same factory but ifi a new capacity. 

A few instances may be given. Some printing and stereo- 
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typing offices employ many errand boys, of whom a propor- , 
tion, varying perhaps from one quarter up to one half, are 
either put as apprentices ^ or raised to be clerks or, jf less 
competent, provided fct* in semi-skilled work. Again, in 
• the metal plate and art metal working, solderers are some- 
times recruited from boys who are stamping-out. The 
case of the glue boys in joinery and cabinet shops is some- 
what similar, but there are so few of them even in a large 
firm that a chance of promotion to the bench can nearly 
always be found for any capable lad. In all these instances, 
however, present conditions result in fewer boys rising in 
this way within the shop or office than the opportunities 
available would allow. * They do not go direct to the better 
work, but will be transferred to it after some time at labour- 
ing, and for the various reasons already given they miss 
their chance. 


^ If. The Partial Blind Alley. 

Unlike the first, the second form of Boy Labour— the 
i^artial Blind Alley — is, as a rule, a trade in the sense of 
requiring a high level of skill, and provides a natural opening 
for a good many of its boys ; but there is always a larger 
or smaller proportion who have to seek other occupations, 
and for them the job is a Blind Alley. Th^ problem, there- 
fore, differs in many ways from that hitherto considered. 
Instead of a number whose employment must almost cer- 
tainly fail them in early manhood, it is often impossible 
to say whether or not any particular one will or will not be 
permanently provided for. P'or, whilst every boy cannot 
learn the trade, every boy has his chance, and it is not 
* possible to tell at the outset Aj^hether or not he is going to ^ 
take it. In some ways, therefore, it is far more difficult 
to remove a lad in time to otjier work, and there is a danga: 
that it will not bs the right one who is removed. In a 
Total Blind Alley# the change cannot very well be for the 
worse, in a Partial Blind Alley it very well may. 

^ The Indentures in these cases are usually dated back for one 
year. 
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Partial Blind Alleys fall into two groups— those where 
FollQwing-Up prevails, and those which adopt other methods 
of training and for a variety of reasons get an excess of 
juvenile labour. In the former these characteristics arise 
naturally as a result of the number of boys or youths who 
are required to assist the men. In them the problem varies 
in character and rcxtent from trade to trade, as already 
described.^ Where each Workman has one assistant he 
may be in every case a boy or youth, or he may sometimes 
be an adult and not a boy at all, and thirdly, the work may 
be done in squads with a smaller propontion of juvenile 
labour. 

The right proportion of boys to meh in a trade is not easy 
to determine, and varies, among other things, according 
to the greater or less rapidity of its development. In 
London as a whole at the recent Census occupied males 
under twenty were about one to six of those over that age,- 
and in skilled and semi-skilled employment the proportian 
was usually somewhat larger. Obviously, therefore, where 
it is one to one, there is a very large excess, and even where 
it is not more than one to three, an appreciable one. 

Trade Union rules seldom or never allow more than one 
boy to three men, and permit frequently nothing like so many, 
not as the average throughout the trade, but as the maxi- 
mum in any one shop. Hence even in industries like Print- 
ing, where firms have frequently as many or more than this 
the average is decidedly lower. Some still take few or 
none, and with compositors apprentices are not allowed 
in Newspaper Offices. Even so there are complaints of 
overstocking. The proportion of boys, indeed, is rather 
larger in one or ^ two cases, but for this there are usually 
special reasons. Seagoing engineers, for instance, learn a 
laVge part of their business on-shore, whilst the pianoforte 
factories train Cnners not only for other parts of Great 
Britain, but for the Dominions and foreign countries. 

With ^Following-Up, therefore, there is necessarily a 

1 See Chapter VI. 

a Tinder twentv. lOQ.qiS : over twenty, 1.204,744- 
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larger or smaller surplus, except where many of the helpers 
arc adult men. In Leather Splitting, probably from ^two- 
thirds to three-quarters of the assistants have to hnd, other 
openings, fhcsc c^iiuldf indeed, be provided in some fac- 
tories either in semi-skilled processes like stnking-out and 
machine-finishing, or in low-skilled work such as lime- 
jobbing. But whether the displaced splatters arc actually 
absorbed in this way I was unable to discover definitely. 
Moreover, being engaged on this work between seventeen 
and twenty, their absorption outside the factory is often 
less, easy than >vith a young boy. Again, in wire rope 
weaving, many of the “ watchers-out " have to leave the 
trade, but as a rule they do so about sixteen, and in the 
largest firm those who arc to be taught the business are 
usually selected for the purpose by this time. Or again, 
to take an instance from semi-skilled work, there are those 
sawmills which are confined to cutting the wood into lengths 
a^id widths, and in which every sawyer has a boy to 
“ pull-out ” for him. 

These cases illustrate the state of affairs where there 
is one boy to each man. Boilermaking is, perhaps, most 
typical of their employment in larger squads. In some 
provincial centres apprentices are very numerous, but in 
London, except occasionally among the platers, the journey- 
men are recruited almost entirely from the rivet boys, who 
may rise in turn to be holders-up, rivetters and evcr\ even- 
tually platers or angle-smiths..These latter openings slightly 
reduce the excess, whilst in large constructional firms, which 
in London are not numerous, the use of the hydraulic blast 
dispenses with the boy at the fire. On the other hand, 
several carriers arc required to one squad in certain kinds 
of shipwork. * 

The surplus of boy labour Jn this trade has a double char- 
acter. Each norpial squad consists of ope riyet-heater— 
a boy of from fourteen to sixteen— one rivet- carrier— an 
older youth — , and three men — one holder-up and two 
rivetters. The carriers are redruited from the heaters and 
the men from the carriers. Hence nOt all the heaters can 
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^ find places as carriers, and at about sixteen some of them 
have to leave the trade, which is for them a Partial Blind 
Alley, ^ terminating at this age.i Owing to the casual char- 
acter of the work, however, more Than are really needed 
stay on after sixteen. » Still many do go to other work, and 
the excess after that age is correspondingly reduced. In- 
deed, it is sometiij;ies held that once a boy is a carrier, his 
rise to be a holder-up or rivet ter is assured, barring mis- 
conduct or incapacity. This is too favourable a view, and 
there is again an excess among the carriers just as there 
was among the younger boys. A few of tl^osc who are dis- 
placed appear to find some semi-skilled work, such as on the 
drilling machines. 

If, however, the excess, eithet before or affer sixteen, is 
comparatively small, the trade has some special drawbacks. 
The work in London consists almost entirely of repairs, 
though these are often on a very large scale. As such, it 
is casual and irregular and that of individual firms variqs 
considerably, quite apart from the general state of business. 
Squads move from firm to firm, and their boys follow them, 
and often there is a reserve of the latter waiting round the 
gates of a yard on the chance of a rush. This is the reason 
why,, apart from the necessary excess, there arc more boys 
in this job competing for employment than are really 
required to do the work. Secondly, this is itself apt to 
unfit them for other things. Rough, dirty and irregular, 
it recruits many of its boys, and especially those who are 
casually employed from a rough class, whom it tends to 
make still rougher. Hence employers in other industries 
only engage them for the heaviest and least skilled jobs^ 
and give them little else to look forward to after they leave 
‘this one. 

<The trades, where each mechanic has an assistant who 
may be either a pian or a boy, have alrea,dy been too fully 
dealt with to need detailed treatment. Jn the two most 
important. Smithing and Plumbing, considerable strength 

^ This is due to the fact that a boy works at the fire for about two 
years and for four, five or perhaps more as a rivet-carrier. 
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is required, and comparatively few young boys are employed , 
by the bigger firms. With hammermen, indeed, the ^ork 
is so heavy that any one below seventeen or eighteen is 
rarely taken, exceph in small shops, or in those which have 
apprentices. There seems to be som^ deficiency of young 
workers in the trade, and it appears to be recruited from 
outside London to an appreciable extent. 

Plumbers’ work, again, requhes strength, but there are 
a good many young boys in the smaller shops. The Census 
of 1901 showed some excess of younger workers both be- 
tween fifteen and nineteeij and twenty and twenty-four, 
and this in spite of a provincial influx that is considerable, 
though less marked th&n in other branches of the Building 
Trades. A good many young men, therefore, seem to leave 
it, but, owing to the conditions of a mate’s work, to do so 
after rather than before the end of their twentieth year ; 
and this excess is in spite of the fact that many of the mates 
aje grown men. As a result of the depression in the Build- 
ing Trades since 1901, however, it has disappeared for the 
time being, but some such surplus seems to be the normal 
condition 

These two employments, moreover, are liable to other 
dangers. Instead of a small number having to leave them 
and find other work, they may stay in the]pi and overstock 
them with labour. The result will be that, instead of a 
few being utterly stranded, a large proportion of the men 
suffer from irregular employmont. This tendency is accen- 
tuated by the fact that a boy who does not become a 
mechanic can still get a permanent job as a mate or hammer- 
man, and this also helps to increase the numbers of would- 
‘be learners. For the mates are thus recruited from two 

• . t • 

sources — from those who wish to rise and from those who 
are content to remain where ^hey are and get their livelihood 
in this capacity. • Further, the number of learners is less 
easy to regulate tban in other trades, because it cannot, be 
known for certain which, or how many, of them will rise. 
This is perhaps particularly trhe of the plumbers, thanks 
to the great facilities afforded to them by the Trade Schools, 
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and their continuously high percentage of unemployment 
during recent years lends support to the view that such 
overstocking is a reality. Among the smiths, on the con- 
trary, the heaviness of the work a})pear s to have prevented 
a similar result. 

Secondly, the prevailing conditions are apt either to cause, 
or to increase, the amount of Wasteful Recruiting in these 
trades. This is particularly true where the fear of over- 
stocking renders the men hostile to the efforts and ambi- 
tions of their helpers and causes them to put hindrances in 
their way. Hence the difficulties experienced by the latter 
cause many of them to fail to learn their business properly, 
and there grows up a class of half-taught mechanics. This, 
again, appears to be particularly true of Plumbing, and in 
it we find a number of “ good-mates spoilt ’’ who arc in- 
ferior workmen, and who do not get regular work themselves, 
but yet get enough to casualize the employment of abler 
and better men. In other words, whilst the Blind Alley 
produces the casual labourer, the Partial Blind Alley is apt 
to create the casual mechanic. 

Finally, the same inliiienccs are also apt to bring it about 
that men who arc fit for something better remain mates or 
hammermen all their lives. Just as some are prevented 
from learning properly, so others will be hindered from 
learning at all. Some fail to learn from lack of capacity, 
and to put it frankly, ought not to have attempted to do 
so ; others possess the capacity, but never make the attempt. 
In this case, therefore, there is once more a loss and waste of 
valuable industrial abilities, and these results may be at least 
as serious as those which normally accompany a Blind Alley. 

The second group of Partial Blind Alleys is also composed 
’of skilled trades, but the methods of Service and Migration 
are generally adopted in them. Thus the surplus of boys 
is not due to the numbers required as assistants by par- 
tic\ilar men, but to the fact that in certain easier parts of 
the work or in other jobs connected with ft more are em- 
ployed as boys than room can be found for as men. This 
may not be true of each individual shop, but the whole 
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trade will have some excess. Such a phenomenon is chiefly 

found in the Furniture and Woodworking Industry, and 
must be distinguished from the Wasteful Recruiting that 
is also prominent in^it. .The one, indeed, tends to produce 
the other, and it is not always possible to distinguish the 
results of the one from the results of the other. 

In the industry just mentioned it is not altogether easy 
to estimate the extent of the Blind Alley work of this kind 
from the published figures, l^oys in these trades will be 
cither learners or those who will have to leave them sooner 
or later. Hence ^a deficiency of them may be quite consis- 
tent with the existence of*a certain amount of it, a small 
excess of boy labourers being more than counterbalanced 
by a marked shortage of learners. This difiiciilty is, to a 
great extent, common to all Partial Iflind Alleys. 

A second and in many ways more serious one, is the 
result of influences that have specially affected the Furniture 
Trades. Like the Building Trades, they enjoyed a pro- 
longed period of exceptional prosperity previous to the 
Census of 1901, and an even longer one of no less exceptional 
depression since, which has not long come to an end. The 
result has been first to increase largely the numbers entering 
them previous to the former year, and then to cause these 
numbers to fall much below the average. This may be 
illustrated by the following table : — 


Censuses of 1901 and 1911. 

Percentages employed at each year oj age at certain age groups 

(25-J4 = ^ 00 ). 
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The two periods thus show absolutely contradictory 
results. Compared with the whole of London, all these 
trades exhibited in 1901 a marked and sometimes a very 
marked excess both of boys and yo^ng^men, and in Polish- 
ing, Sawmilling and Carving it appeared only to terminate 
in early manhood. On the other hand, in 1911 only Saw- 
milling showed any surplus at all. This was still large, 
though not nearly so large as it was ten years earlier. In 
Upholstery the proportions were about normal, and Carving 
and Cabinet Making had a decided, and Polishing a very 
large, deficiency. The latter is possibly due in part to the 
increased employment of women and girls in the easier parts 
of the work. Otherwise the decline in the numbers between 
fifteen and twenty-live appears to be mainly due to a de- 
crease in those of the learners who have been taken since 
about 1902 or 1903 ; for other evidence points to the con- 
tinued existence of some Partial Blind Alley work in these 
trades. Hence the figures for 1901 probably represent mo^e 
nearly the normal conditions, though they undoubtedly 
exaggerated the excess of boys and younger men. The 
character and causes of the surplus may now be considered. 

In some cases, certain processes and jobs are carried out 
entirely by boys, who, at any rate in individual firms, are 
employed in too large numbers to permit of the trade absorb- 
ing the whole of them. Sometimes their work teaches 
them little or nothing, as in certain large machine cabinet 
factories in which it is highly, specialized, and some of them 
are confined each to a single small job and nothing more. 
Other instances are the working of semi-automatic machines 
in engineering aud 'of the punch-press in tinsmithing and 
art metal work, and perhaps the filing- up of silverware, 
though here the' lad has better opportunities of seeing, 
though not of doing, other processes. 

Cases, again, may be quoted in which ^thei?e is a similar 
excess of boys, but their work forms part^of the trade and 
helps them to make a start at it. Thus in French Polishijig 
they are engaged to “ clean down " the woodware in pre- 
paration for the polish, or even to put on the first coat, or 
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in wood curving certain things are reserved for them ; and 
in both such jobs are a step towards learning the business. * 
The smarter, therefore, get to the trade, the others are 
eventually dismissed, unless, as is more probable, the^ have 
previously discharge tliemselves. Similarly, in processes 
that are reserved for improvers, more are sometimes taken 
than can be permanently retained. 

Secondly, where sub-contractors are numerous, the em- 
ployment by each of them of a few boys may lead to an 
appreciable excess. Thus, in Pianoforte Manufacture, each 
of them requires one to help him in the smaller firms, whilst 
in the larger ones* they may^kcep one or two on permanently 
and engage a few mor,e for the busy season only. At its 
close these are turned off, perhaps to return for the next 
season ; and the necessity of employing them in this way 
often creates a further difficulty. 

The same thing happens in other trades where small 
masters arc numerous. In Wood-Turning many of them are 
working alone or with a single man and take and teach a 
boy, or have two men and a couple of boys. The larger 
firms, on the other hand, do not appear to take many, but 
even so the Census of 1901 showed some surplus up to the 
age of twenty. So, again, small cabinet makers can make 
use of one or two boys and bring them on so far as they 
are able, and thus cause an excess. For e\fen if this is not 
true of the whole trade but only of certain sections of it, 
entry into other firms may not be possible owing fo the 
different character or quality of their work, or because the 
latter get the men they require from outside London. 

Thirdly, where firms employ both learners and boys for 
other purposes, the work of the latter is apt to become a 
Blind Alley. Some of them avoid this either by making the* 
younger apprentices run the errands or by promoting othgr 
lads to the bench. But in ( 5 ther cases few or none of them 
are thus provided Tor, and though they ma^ get* the chance 
to work their w 5 .y up elsewhere, some of them will* be 
compelled evenfually to leave jthe trade. 

In such ways, therefore, these trades employ a moderate 
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excess of boys, and though able to absorb moit of them, 
cannot find room for all. As a rule, this surplus is smaller 
than where Following-Up prevails, partly because it is only 
in certain firms that it exists to a serious extent, and partly 
because some of these lads can find ernployment elsewhere. 
For the fact that certain shops have more than they can 
keep on permanently does not necessarily mean that there 
are too many in the trades taken as a whole. At the same 
time; in those which we have been considering and in some 
others, these causes have been sufficiently in operation to 
constitute them Partial Blind Alleys. Hence there is some 
excess, but this is not due, as ir. the first case, to any fixed 
combination of boys and men in pc^irs or squads, nor is it 
brought about solely by defects in methods of recruiting. 
Its cause is that for a variety of reasons more boys need to 
enter them than they can permanently keep and that those 
who have to leave some firms cannot be entirely absorbed 
by others. 

Regarded as a whole. Partial Blind Alleys have created 
a distinct problem of their own, different both from that 
of the Total Blind Alley, and that of the Wasteful Recruiting 
of trades and occupations. Compared with the former they 
frequently provide work for a youth rather than a boy, 
and where it can be done economically by an adult, they do 
give at any fate permanent semi-skilled employment. 
Moreover, the boy or youth attached to them is under 
stricter discipline and control than the errand or van boy, 
and often leaves the job, if he docs leave it, a steadier and 
more regular worker than when he entered it. 

On the other hand, they have their own special difficulties. 
They employ many older boys and youths and a change, 
for those who h^ve to make -it, is more difficult at eighteen 
or afterwards than it is at an earlier age. Again, some who 
are fit for something better remain all their lives in semi- 
skilled jobs. Thirdly, they are apt to biicome overstocked, 
when, as sometimes happens, those who ought to leave 
them contrive to stay on, and thus cause of increase irregu- 
larity of employment. Finally, for the reason just men- 
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tioned, youths liable to be displaced from a Partial BUnd 
Alley may be more than usually difficult to deal with. For • 
in a Total Blind Alley it is possible to know, with some 
degree of certainty, how many will have to find other jobs 
sooner or later ; bi^t in*a partial one, whilst comparatively 
few leave the trade altogether, it is not* easy to tell in ad\^ance 
which these arc ; and in those which need older youths, 
the difficulty is all the greater. • 

This problem, therefore, reqfiires a special organization 
of its own to distinguish clearly those who are, or who are 
not, to enter the trades concerned. Probably for this reason 
the right to them may ha^’C to be confined to apprentices 
or to others who are definitely accepted as learners, for 
whom a reasonable period of trial, of as much as a year or 
even more, should be allowed. This would help to guard 
against overstocking and render more easy the improvement 
in methods of teaching. On the other hand, those who 
cannot enter them could then be drafted into other positions, 
jferhaps within the same factory, l.astly, such an organi- 
zation will check the tendiaiey to wasteful recruiting and 
assist the su})ervision of the individual boy, and so lufp 
to overcome these difficulties also. 

in. The Wasteful Reckuitinu of Trades and 
Occupations. , 

The occupations, so far considered, all have a natural 
excess of boys, and fail to give employment after boyhood 
is over to a larger or smaller* proportion of them. In the 
third phase of the problem, this surplus is produced by 
other causes. The question of Wasteful Recruiting will 
be considered mainly in connexion with the skilled trades, 
where its importance is gre^Ttest, but it, is also found in 
many others. In such trades learners are taken in the ordin- 
ary way, and the nature of the employment does not *in 
itself require an excess, yet more will enter many of thetn 
than they can permanently retain, and what is more, they 
will have to de so if a sufficient number of competent men 
is to be provided. This surplus, therefore, is brought about 
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by the iailure of a good many either to learn their trade at 
< all or to learn it properly, and they thus grow up without 
proper command of any occupation. Hence this is caused 
by failure to learn where the opportunity to do so exists, 
and not, as in the two previous cases, - by the lack of that 
opportunity. 

Some failures, indeed, there must always be in every trade, 
and so Wasteful Recruiting does not consist in their exist- 
ence, but in the fact that they are far more numerous than 
can be accounted for by the sprinkling of lazy or incom- 
petent boys who are found everywhere. In short. Wasteful 
Recruiting implies the spoiling Qi much good material, and 
that boys start to learn a trade - sometimes with the fairest 
prospects — and fall out by the way. Hence, even after 
allowing for necessary wastage, the production of a given 
number of competent workmen requires the taking of a 
considerably larger number of boys ; and so many skilled 
trades have a reserve of boy labour. It is, nevertheless, 
the extent of this rather than its mere existence, thsvt 
constitutes the problem. 

As thus defined. Wasteful Recruiting falls into two classes. 
Either a boy fails altogether to learn his trade, or he grows 
up an incompetent or inferior workman ; and in either 
case larger nunibers enter it than can find full employment 
later. The matter may now be considered in detail. 

First there is direct mis-placement or the putting of boys 
into unsuitable trades or situations— either into the wrong 
trade or into the wrong shop in the right one. Both mistakes 
are common ; and as regards the former, parents are not 
seldom to blame, less for want of interest in their children, 
than for want of thought and care. The first thing that 
, offers or that occurs to th^m is too often taken without 
reference to the boy’s tastes or abilities, and others try to 
ptit their sons into positions ih^.t are beyond their capacity. 
Often, again, nothing is done until they have actually left 
school, and then work has to be found in at hurry ; and some- 
times thg thing is left entirely to chance. » 

Moreover, considerable difficulties face even the most 
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thoughtful. Good openings are scarce, and some of th^m 
appear to be unpromising; whilst a boy often does not 
know his own mind, or may not be specially suited to any- 
thing in particular. Tljere is great danger, too, in their 
a remaining idle, and to this parents are. quite alive. " There 
are so many boys after jobs,” said one mother, “ that we 
thought he had better take the first he could get.” Finally 
the right job is hard to find, a,nd neither parent nor boy 
knows how to find it, and, till recently, there has becai little 
organization to help them to do so. Anyhow, whatever 
the cause, the effect is the same. Going to the wrong trade, 
the boy fails to master it anfl either has to leave it altogether 
or content himself with irregular employment. 

l£vcn in a suitable trade much the same result follows 
from choice of the wrong type of shop. If it does inferior 
work or lacks capacity to teach, or still more, if it neglects 
to do so, a boy may come out of his time little better off 
than when h(' entered it. Here, too, parents are, or have 
been till recently, very badly off for expert advice ; but, 
on the whol(', this danger is not quite so great as the first. 
Being suited by the trade, and possessing the capacity to 
learn, the lads only need to get the chance, and the abler 
of them make one for themselves by moving, away to other 
firms. 

For these and other reasons, therefore, it is cpiite a common 
thing for a boy to leave one trade for another, as a result of 
causes which sometimes are aqd sometimes are not under 
his control. The change may come soon, or it may come 
late, but sooner or later it does come. The chance way in 
which he obtained his job often tics hin! to it less strictly 
than if he had been more carefully and formally engaged. 
So he goes to it for a few moilths, for a }^ar, perhaps for 
two, and learns a little. Then he gets tired of the work, or 
thinks he is not learning quicldy enough, or has a row with 
somebody, or, in some cases, merely wants a change, and 
off he goes. After this he may get another job in the same 
trade, he may start in a different* one or he may tak^ purely 
unskilled work ; and it is not unusual for a youth to nibble 
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by the iailure of a good many either to learn their trade at 
< all or to learn it properly, and they thus grow up without 
proper command of any occupation. Hence this is caused 
by failure to learn where the opportunity to do so exists, 
and not, as in the two previous cases, - by the lack of that 
opportunity. 

Some failures, indeed, there must always be in every trade, 
and so Wasteful Recruiting does not consist in their exist- 
ence, but in the fact that they are far more numerous than 
can be accounted for by the sprinkling of lazy or incom- 
petent boys who are found everywhere. In short. Wasteful 
Recruiting implies the spoiling Qi much good material, and 
that boys start to learn a trade - sometimes with the fairest 
prospects — and fall out by the way. Hence, even after 
allowing for necessary wastage, the production of a given 
number of competent workmen requires the taking of a 
considerably larger number of boys ; and so many skilled 
trades have a reserve of boy labour. It is, nevertheless, 
the extent of this rather than its mere existence, thsvt 
constitutes the problem. 

As thus defined. Wasteful Recruiting falls into two classes. 
Either a boy fails altogether to learn his trade, or he grows 
up an incompetent or inferior workman ; and in either 
case larger nunibers enter it than can find full employment 
later. The matter may now be considered in detail. 

First there is direct mis-placement or the putting of boys 
into unsuitable trades or situations— either into the wrong 
trade or into the wrong shop in the right one. Both mistakes 
are common ; and as regards the former, parents are not 
seldom to blame, less for want of interest in their children, 
than for want of thought and care. The first thing that 
, offers or that occurs to th^m is too often taken without 
reference to the boy’s tastes or abilities, and others try to 
ptit their sons into positions ih^.t are beyond their capacity. 
Often, again, nothing is done until they have actually left 
school, and then work has to be found in at hurry ; and some- 
times thg thing is left entirely to chance. » 

Moreover, considerable difficulties face even the most 
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choose cai^efully the kind of shops he goes to and regiihite 
the time he stays in each ; but many stay too long at in- 
ferior work, or select a new place mainly with a view to 
what they can earn. Further, being paid as workers not 
, as learners, they hafc to be kept on \4^hat is most profitable 
to their employers ; and, particularly when paid piece- 
work, are liable to acquire wrong methods by turning out 
inferior stuff rapidly and in a slipshod way. The necessary 
changes of job, again, create the habit of continually chang- 
ing, and lead to loss of capacity to stick steadily to anything. 

Finally, the attraction of immediate high earnings caines 
some to neglect to learn thc^r business thoroughly. Finding 
employers offering good money, especially when trade is 
brisk, they fail to see the need for further improvement. 
Thus between 1895 and 1900 foremen stonemasons in 
London were putting on almost any one who could handle 
a chisel, and yonng men were always changing firms to 
increase their wages. Only when depression came did they 
realize their shortcomings, too late to remedy them. In 
Silversmithing, again, young fellows may quickly become 
worth 25s. to 3()s, a week at a particular kind of work, at 
which they will stick and never learn more. 

For even when a youth is at pains to Icarp, the power tb 
earn comparatively high wages may make him think that 
he knows more than he does, or that having learnt one 
section of a trade well he has learnt sufficient. And if some 
of the more thoughtful boys fall into this error, others 
simply learn a part of the business and thefi sacrifice every- 
thing to earning as much as possibhc Indeed, some In- 
structors in the Trade Schools are so a^ive to this danger 
as to fear even the payment of such good rates. Here the 
result is less frequently the ’generally iflferios workman* 
than the man who can do only certain parts of a trad$. 
As the most serious, therefore^, the case of Migration has been 
described in detail* but much that has been said will apply 
also, though in a* lesser degree, to the various foims*of 
Regular Service* since these chsck, but do not aMays nor 
altogether prevent, the creation of a reserve of boy labour, 
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Further, there is often waste in connexion with those 
unskilled jobs about an industry, which can and sometimes 
do give a chance to learn it. For owing to incapacity or 
bad behaviour or failure to stick to their work, boys allow 
chances to go begging, and what might' be the making of a 
few boys merely provides a succession of temporary jobs, 
which lead to nothing, for a much larger number. Again, 
irregular employment of irnprovcrs often creates a casual 
reserve of them, and in certain cases individual employers 
find it to tlieir advantage to overstock tlieir business with 
younger workers. 

The same phenomenon is al^o present in the case of 
unskilled boy labour, where it is larg('ly a by-product of 
Blind Alley employment. In the skilled trades far more 
boys enter than learn, not because excessive numbers are 
engaged, though in some trades this cause also operates to 
a certain extent, but because so many fail to learn ; and, 
as a result, a Reserve of Boy Labour has to grow up to ensure 
a sufficient supply of men in tlie future. The chief elements 
in this Reserve may now be briefly summarized as follows. 
To begin with, there are those who have been wrongly 
placed from the very first ; secondly, those who have started 
in a suitable trade but failed to stick to it ; and, thirdly, 
those who have failed to learn it fully. It is comprised not 
only of youths who drop out before or after reaching man- 
hood, but of many of those who stay in a trade as irregular 
or low-paid workers ^ ; and whilst the share contributed 
by each single cause may not be large, the total reserve 
is often considerable. Its size varies from trade to trade. 
Where methods of ‘teaching are well regulated as in Print- 
ing, it is small ; where the most haphazard ones prevail, 
’it is decidedly lafrge, and it frequently reaches appreciable 
dimensions. 

Moreover, this Reserve is ndt simply an ordinary reserve 
of casual labour,* similar to that which occupies so prominent 

^ Because, as will be described later, more of such men are re- 
quired for a given output than if they were well taught. Hence a 
leserve of boys sufficient to produce this greater number is required. 
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a place in the case of men. Such a one is sometimes found, • 
arising partly out of the irregular employment of improvers 
and others and partly from the irregitlarity of thfc; lads 
themselves. Still, faking the skilled trades as a whole, it 
is not important. The real Reserve* of Boy Labour is an 
educational one, and is composed of those who arc seeking 
education and training and not of thos^ who are waiting 
for employment. 

A comparison of the two Reserves of Adult and Juvenile 
Labour will perhaps most clearly explain my meaning. 
The former may be described as follows. Different firms 
in a trade employ a number of men which varies from day 
to day, whilst each ofthem tends to be busy and slack on 
different days. If, therefore, as is usually the case, they 
do not get their less regular workers from a common source, 
each firm attempts to attach to itself a supply of men 
sufficient and even more than sufficient for its maximum 
i^quirements. Hence the number seeking work is often 
greater than can find employment even on the busiest day, 
and .some are unemployed more frecpiently than they are 
employed. For instance, suppose ten firms reciuire each 
a number of men that varies from 50 to 100, then if each 
gets its own absolutely independently of the others, they 
will have altogether 1,000 men in attei^dance on them, 

“ either working or waiting for work " ; and as their busiest 
and slackest days never correspond, the whole number is 
never working on any one day. If, on the contrary, all the 
men were drawn from a single centre, both the maximum and 
minimum number would fall between these two extremes, 
being say 800 and 600 men respectively. Consequently 
on the busiest day there is only work for 800, but under 
existing conditions the full 1,000 arc required. With care- 
ful organization, therefore, joo of them could be dispensed 
with, but as things are, with each individual employer 
getting his own, separate supply, they are necessary, to 
enable all the work to be carried out. In practice, indeed, 
there is nearly always some interchange of labour between 
different firms, though not nearly as much as there might 
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, be, and so the reserve of labour is still considerable ; but if 
the work were properly organized, this reserve would become 
a surplus for which outlets would have to be found elsewhere. 

Similarly, in recruiting a trade, a' cerfain number of boys 
are required to keep it up and to allow for any necessary 
increase in it, and also for wastage by death and in other 
ways. Now a Reserve of Boy Labour is found, when, in 
order to recruit it, more thim the requisite number have to 
enter it. Under normal conditions, therefore, each trade 
tends to take enough learners to provide an adequate supply 
of workmen in the next geqeration ; and the actual 
number of boys necessary for this purpose corresponds to 
the men actually employed on the busiest day in the pre- 
vious illustration. This represents also the total capacity 
of a trade to absorb them and varies from one to another 
according to its rate of growth, the expectation of life of 
its members, and so on. 

Now if the methods of training and organization were 
perfect, just this number would be required, with a small 
allowance for deaths and unavoidable cases of failure. 
Actually under present conditions more, and sometimes 
rnany more, boys have to enter the trade, since otherwise 
sufficient journeymen will not be obtained. The cause of 
these numerous , failures has already been described, and 
their number will be in proportion to the efficiency of 
methods of training. As with casual adult labour, there- 
fore, the additional boys aro a reserve and not a surplus, 
since under present conditions their attempted entry is 
necessary, and more have to try to learn the trade than 
could find regular employment at it if all succeeded, just 
as more casual labourers have to be seeking work than 
could possibly find it on any one day. 

*This may perhaps be made^ clearer by a hypothetical 
illustration.. A trade requires so many learners to keep up 
its, supply of journeymen. Say, for instance, that the 
number is 105, and that, allowing for natural wastage, ^ 100 

^ By this I mean such wastage as is caused by death, illness, 
accident, emigration and other unavoidable causes of failure. 
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of them become journeymen. But a considerable propor- 
tion may fail to learn or to learn properly, and either leave 
the trade early, fail to find employment as men, or 'only 
obtain it when business is brisk and better men are not avail- 
able. Instead of loo journeymen,, therefore, the trade 
has only 100 less these failures. If, for instance, there are 
20 of them, then the 105 learners only make 80 instead 
of 100 journeymen, and to get the latter ifumber, something 
like 130 learners will be needed. These ligures are given 
purely by way of illustration and the size of the Reserve 
can seldom be so large as •this. Often, however, it is con- 
siderable, and so long as it continues to be required, there 
must, even in the skilled trades, be a special problem of Boy 
Labour, and entry into one of them will be no necessary 
guarantee against growing up without an occupation. 

Compared with the Reserve of Adult Labour, indeed, 
this juvenile one is small. For one reason, the proportion 
of failures is more or less limited. 1 employers are not so 
careful to provide a reserve of boys as of men, simply waiting 
till the need arises. Then if those they have taken do 
not prove sufficient, more are engaged or provincial workers 
are got in. Nevertheless, the R(.'serve of Boy Jaibour is 
both a real and considerable one, and unt.il the causes uf 
Wasteful Recruiting arc removed, the necessity of taking 
sufficient boys for all emergencies will continue, and those 
who fail to learn will have to be replaced. So long, there- 
fore, as our methods of recruiting produce a large proportion 
of failures, the number of boys required to enter a trade 
will be permanently in excess of the number that can get 
full employment at it. That is to say^ modern conditions 
bring into the skilled branches of a trade more boys than 
can find that full cmploymcrft in it as m^n, defining it for* 
this purpose as such continuity of work as the genei;al 
conditions of the trade, intluding its seasonal and other 
fluctuations, will ’permit. 

Jhe same resulf, therefore, is reached as in ordinary Blind 
Alley employments. Each alike leaves a boy ’stranded 
in early manhood without full command of a definite occu- 
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, be, and so the reserve of labour is still considerable ; but if 
the work were properly organized, this reserve would become 
a surplus for which outlets would have to be found elsewhere. 

Similarly, in recruiting a trade, a' cerfain number of boys 
are required to keep it up and to allow for any necessary 
increase in it, and also for wastage by death and in other 
ways. Now a Reserve of Boy Labour is found, when, in 
order to recruit it, more thim the requisite number have to 
enter it. Under normal conditions, therefore, each trade 
tends to take enough learners to provide an adequate supply 
of workmen in the next geqeration ; and the actual 
number of boys necessary for this purpose corresponds to 
the men actually employed on the busiest day in the pre- 
vious illustration. This represents also the total capacity 
of a trade to absorb them and varies from one to another 
according to its rate of growth, the expectation of life of 
its members, and so on. 

Now if the methods of training and organization were 
perfect, just this number would be required, with a small 
allowance for deaths and unavoidable cases of failure. 
Actually under present conditions more, and sometimes 
rnany more, boys have to enter the trade, since otherwise 
sufficient journeymen will not be obtained. The cause of 
these numerous , failures has already been described, and 
their number will be in proportion to the efficiency of 
methods of training. As with casual adult labour, there- 
fore, the additional boys aro a reserve and not a surplus, 
since under present conditions their attempted entry is 
necessary, and more have to try to learn the trade than 
could find regular employment at it if all succeeded, just 
as more casual labourers have to be seeking work than 
could possibly find it on any one day. 

*This may perhaps be made^ clearer by a hypothetical 
illustration.. A trade requires so many learners to keep up 
its, supply of journeymen. Say, for instance, that the 
number is 105, and that, allowing for natural wastage, ^ 100 

^ By this I mean such wastage as is caused by death, illness, 
accident, emigration and other unavoidable causes of failure. 
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ployed continuously. In short, the work is in this case 
spread out among a larger number of workmen who are 
employed regularly for a large part of the year, but unem- 
ployed for the rest-^foyr men, say, work for nine months 
each instead of thred men for the whoje twelve. 

hourthly. Wasteful Recruiting sometimes produces in 
a trade a class of low-paid but regularly employed workmen. 
Setting aside those who can only do certain of the roughest 
kinds of work, like the men who are paid about ^d. an hour 
to paper up furniture previous to its going to the polishers, 
there are others who can do*a job throughout, but their out- 
put is so poor in ’quantity dr quality that they only get and 
are only worth inferior wages. Thus in cabinet making 
or upholstery, the labour cost of an article is estimated and 
a man is paid according to the time he takes to make it.^ 
Hence where each man's output is small, more men are 
needed to get a given amount of work done, and the reserve 
of labour takes this form. 

Moreover, the growth of these classes of workers not 
only creates a reserve directly, but indirectly also by its effect 
on the methods of employment. Often, both in London 
and elsewhere, the choice between the regular employment 
of fully competent men and the less regular, employment bf 
those who arc not, is largely a question of supply. In most 
trades both methods are open to the employer, who may 
be in a position either to regularize his work and keep good 
men steadily occupied, or to casualize it; and which ’is the 
more profitable process may be determined by the quality 
of the labour available. If business is brisk and there is 
an adequate supply of good men, regularization is likely. 
Where, however. Wasteful Recruiting provides a large 
reserve of inferior or not fully competent* hands, especially* 
if this is accompanied by some shortage of really good meji, 
casualization follows for th& purpose of making the most 

^ Say, for instante, the Labour Cost of upholstering a centain 
kirfd of chair is (estimated at 105,, then a man who will undertake 
to do it in ten hours will be paid is. per hour, in twelve hours lod!., 
in fifte^ hours M,, in twenty hours td., and so on. 
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^ profitable use of the labour supply. As a result both the 
Reserve of Labour and its irregular training tend to in- 
creasy and perpetuate themselves. 

To sum up, therefore, the Reserve of Boy Labour is not 
confined to those who*, in the course of learning it, are com- 
pelled to leave a trade. It is composed in part of them, 
and partly consists of the greater number of men who are 
required to do the work .when they are not properly 
trained. Its size must not be exaggerated, but when all 
its elements are added together, it constitutes, in many 
trades, a problem of considerable gravity. , 

One special point remains to fee considered. It has been 
stated that when a boy drops out of a trade, another has 
to be taken to fill his ])lacc, and similar allowance has to 
be made in order to provide a sufficient number of those who 
are only fit for casual or irregular work. This is the usual 
course of events, though, in rare cases, an insufficient supply 
of fresh labour may cause a shortage of it. Taking tl]c 
country as a whole, this view holds good, but in London the 
provincial influx complicates the matter. Instead of 
engaging other boys to replace those who fail, London em- 
ployers frequently get in men from elsewhere, many of them 
indeed relying* mainly on provincials, and take very few 
learners ; but it is only the source of supply that is altered, 
and neither the waste nor the reserve of boys is appreciably 
diminished, though the number of good openings may be. 
Moreover, the causes that produce this waste still further 
increase this preference for and reliance on provincial work- 
men, and reduce the opportunities for advancement of the 
London boy. 

The causes and results of Wasteful Recruiting have been 
Treated mainly in relation to the skilled trades, but are 
aloo at work upon unskilled boy labour, though here they 
are perhaps^ besj regarded as an incident gf Blind Alley 
employme.nt. In the former these causes^ include defective 
methods of teaching, wrong selection of a tr^de, restlessn/^ss 
and lack* of steadiness. In^the latter there is little or no 
teaching, little or nothing to look forward to, and both 
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responsibility and foresight are at a minimum. Employers 
complain that they cannot keep their boy labourers, ^nd 
this “ obscures from them the fact that they are usjng a 
greater number thap can be employed in their trade as 
men." Continual movement from hfm to lirm creates a 
reserve of labour in the group of Blind Alleys taken as a 
whole, and also involves many lads in Jonger or shorter 
spells of unemployment, whilst .some employers have diffi- 
culty in getting boys. Now mafiy boys’ jobs are themselves 
steady and regular, and a sjualler number might quite well 
suffice to do the, work of them : but as it is, a Reserve 
inevitably grows up. 

{d) ('oNCLi'DiNC. Summary. 

It may now be advisable to sum up very briefly the main 
features of the Problem of Boy Jaibour, as it has presented 
itself in the preceding pages, 'fhe term, we have seen, is 
u§ed in two senses : to indi('ate first those jobs which con- 
tinue throughout boyhood and youth but no longer ; 
and si'condly, to signify the failure of a lad’s w'ork in 
any capacity to qualify him for any occupation at all. 
Further, Boy Labour often creates what 1 have called 
the Blind Alley character, the pie.sence of which causes ho^ 
to grow up without steady, regular and disciplined habits ; 
and this is the result of the conditions under which they 
are occupied during youth. 

Boy Labour, moreover, faljs into three main classes, 
First, there are the Blind Alleys proper, which fail to provide 
permanently for the great majority of their- boys, and which, 
unless definite steps are taken to prevent it, leave them at 
a loose end about the age of eighteen. Usually the job is 
of a low-skilled character. *Such employment is most 
common in distributive work, but there are also numerous 
Productive Blind Rileys, in the shape of trades pr branches 
of trades which aj;c carried out mainly by juvenile labour. 
Some Blind Aljeys are directly injurious in their effect, 
either physically or morally ; ’ others produce tlieir evil 
results indirectly in the creation of bad habits, and because 
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they themselves lead to nothing, and therefore do not of 
themselves give a lad any definite objective. The resulting 
difficulties can be dealt with best by thorough organization 
and the provision of continued education specially adapted 
to the needs of those concerned. 

Secondly, Partial Blind Alleys are mainly skilled employ- 
ments, and provide a definite livelihood for a large propor- 
tion of those who enter t^iem. To the rest they prove a 
Blind Alley. Some of them are trades in which each man 
works with a mate or assistant, and where many of the 
latter are boys, some of them ‘have to leave the business. 
In others, numerous causes combine to produce a moderate 
excess of young workers. Generally»spcaking. those affected 
are far less numerous than in the first case, but are in some 
respects little less difficult to deal with. The chief dangers 
are either that the superfluous boys will remain in, and over- 
stock, the trade instead of leaving it, or that capable lads, 
failing to rise, will remain mates all their lives. Agai,n, 
the remedy consists of careful organization, and if possible, 
the adoption of a policy of definitely recognizing certain 
persons as learners. 

Thirdly, there is the problem of Wasteful Recruiting. 
This is, perhaps, most important in connexion with skilled 
labour. Many workmen who enter an occupation, either 
fail to learn it altogether, or learn so incompletely as never 
to get more than irregular work at it. At its worst it causes 
a considerable Reserve of B,oy Labour to enter and try to 
learn a trade, in order that a much smaller, number of 
skilled and competent men may be trained. This problem 
is, indeed, a very ‘wide one, and its solution raises in one 
way or another almost every question of importance con- 
‘nected with Industrial Training. 

Thus, Boy Labour may be divided into three classes : 
Blind Alley Trades, Partial filind Alleys, and the results 
of Wasteful Recruiting. In the first ^two the problem 
is primarily that there is nothing to learn, ^and in the third 
it consists of failure to learn what there is to learn. But in 
all three the real difficulty is that lads do not acquire or 
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master sorhe definite trade or occupation, and th*e Blyid 
Alley itself is a problem, not so much because it leads directly 
to no employment in manhood, as because the boys whom 
it employs fail to prepare themselves for anvthini^ else 
after they leave it. ♦ 
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The relation of Industrial Trainings to Uneniploymimt is 
rendered nfore important by the (dose connexion that (exists 
between them. In some respects, ind(H;(l, they are indepen- 
dent of one another, but iu many otluu'S their mutual in- 
fluence is considerable, d'hg charact(;r tvid quality of tlu; 
teaching of boys largely affects their employment as men, 
whilst in its turn the general relations between the demand 
for, and the supply of, labour influence, for good or evil, 
the methods by \thich they are trained. 

t)ne school of thought, indeed, attributes adult unemploy- 
ment largely to the employment of juveniles in Blind Alleys, 
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to the character and habits produced by such employment, 
and to its failure to fit them for more permanent occupa- 
tions. " We regard," says the Minority Report of the Poor 
Law Commission, " this perpetual recruitment of the 
unemployable by tens of thousands of boys, who through 
neglect to provide them with suitable industrial training 
may almost be said to graduate into unemployment as a 
matter of course, iis perhaps the gravest of all the grave; facts 
that the Commission has Idid bare." Adequate allowance, 
however, is not always maefe by those holding this view for 
the influence of demand and supply. Failure to acquire any 
definite occupation may be diTe largely 'to the fact that 
the number of permanent places ;s not sufficient. For 
this reason alone, therefore, some boys may in manhood 
have to swell the surplus of casual, unskilled labour. 

An opposite view regards the influences that lead to un- 
employment as operating to a great extent independently 
of Industrial Training, so that the character of the latter 
decides less whether a man shall be unemployed or not, 
than upon which man shall fall the unemployment that is 
produced by other causes. This, with certain reservations, 
is the line taken by no less an authority than Mr. W. H. 
Beveridge. Criticizing the contention that Blind Alley 
employment is "an important, or the most important, 
cause of unemployment in later life," he declares that in 
several respects such an inference is over-hasty.^ Summing 
up, he says ; — 

" The improvement of Industrial Training, like every other 
increase of efficiency, must raise the general level of prosperity. 
Its direct value as a remedy for unemployment is somewhat 
limited. It cannot touch the causes of industrial fluctuation 
or in practice prevent casual employment. . . . There is 
needed beyond question to-day‘a revival ... of the principle 
underlying apprenticeship, that . . . every youthful worker 
whilst being employed should also be undergoing preparation 
for a future careci. The disregard of this principle, though it 
does not create casual employment, undoubtedly facilitates it 
by helping to swell the supply of unskilled labour." ^ 

^ Unemployment : A Prdhlem of Industry, p. 127. 

* Ibid., p. 131. 
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Moreover, the influence of partially (.rained workers 'in 
increasing irregularity in the skilled trades is often consider- 
able ; whilst the industrial qualities of the workmen .have 
serious effects in promoting or retarding the success of one 
town or country in competition with (Others, and sometimes 
alter for better or worse the development of individual trades. 

Neither view, however, attaches quite sufficient import- 
ance to an influence which may be described briefly as 
that of the Demand of Labour, |r, to be more exact, of the 
relation that exists over a period of yrdvs betwc'cn the 
Demand and the vSupply.* Provision for an iiK'n'asmg 
population can only be made by iiK'ans of such an ('xpan- 
sion in industry as will provide the lU'cessary (‘iuploynient, 
and so the relation that exists betwinai Demand and Supply 
over a long period may have very important eff(;cts. Di'inand 
may increase more rapidly than Supply : it may increase at 
the same rate or it may fail to increase so fast ; and in either 
case an influence will be exerted upon employment which is 
in addition to, and to some extent independent of, that which 
springs from the periodic fluctuations of trade. Hence 
the expression Demand for Labour will, for the sake of 
brevity, be used in this chapter to denote this relation between^ 
Demand and Supply. When, therefore, it ns said to be 
'' good " or “ bad," brisk " or " dull," " ample " or " de- 
fective," the meaning is that in one case there is enough 
employment to occupy fully the whole supply of labour 
and that in the other the amoupt is insufficient to do this. 
In this sensc„moreovcr, the Demand for Labour affects the 
extent and character of the unemployment that is the 
result of other causes, and helps to proMuce or mitigate 
defects in Industrial Training. 

Two vital questions, therefofe, have to be asked and, 
if possible, answered in the present chapter. First, how* 
far does Industrial Training or the lack of it af^ct the amount 
and regularity of employment ? Secondly, how does tli^i 
Demand for Labour, as defined, affect the character of 
Industrial Training by rendering ’necessary greater or less 
care in teaching the workmen ? Each of these influences will 
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,be lound to be considerable, and they react upon one 
another. We may first consider the former. 

I. The Influence of Industrjal Training upon 
Unemployment. ' 

It is sometimes assumed that in many, if not in all, 
industries, practicAlly only one method of production and 
training is possible, and that, therefore, skilled, or at least 
adequately trained, workrfien are a necessity to them. 
Starting from this hypothesis, -^herefore, it is argued that 
employers in their own interest ^ill be compelled to teach, 
and to teach properly, a sufficient number to keep up their 
trade. Were this reasoning sound,' indeed, the influence 
of Industrial Training would determine only which men 
should be unemployed, and not whether a man should be 
unemployed or not. In practice its influence is often very 
much greater and helps to determine the amount as well as 
the incidence of Unemployment. 

The cause which brings about this result may be 
described as the Substitution of Methods. Employers 
in many cases are able to choose between having 
their business carried out by skilled mechanics, dividing 
it up among ' a number of less skilled hands, or even 
replacing adult men altogether by women, boys or 
girls. Hence fully skilled workmen are not an absolute 
necessity, and, if enough of them are not forthcoming, 
methods of production can be adapted to the labour supply. 
Again, qualities of work are often in competition with one 
another, whilst the grade of labour employed varies with 
the quality. So a large supply of those whb are low-skilled 
or badly taught, may ’cause lower grade goods to form a 
bigger proportion of the whole output. Similarly different 
{rades are competing for the supply of labour, and where a 
large amoimt of it is of poor quality, a stimulus will be given 
to the development of those in which l^is can be utilized 
to the best advantage. 

The mere fact of putting boys to Blind Alley work does 
not in itself produce unemployment in manhood. A 
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consideral 51 e number of them must eventually content 

themselves with low-skilled jobs, since the skilled, and the 
higher grades of semi-skilled, trades cannot find room for all. 
So boy labourers, apart from those who arc waiting for 
better positions, vrill in time becpme adult 4 abourers, 
though they have often to make a change from one thing 
to another. Hence the fact that they start life in a Blind 
Alley is not itself the cause of their unemployment, and 
this cause has therefore to be sjDught for elsewhere. 

Now the greater specialization of the present day requires 
even of the lowest grades a* certain modicum of knowledge 
and capacity, and that thc3fshouldbercgularanddisciplined 
workmen. In short, there is less room now than formerly 
for the absolutely unskilled man. But habits of regularity 
and discipline arc just what the ordinary boy labourers often 
do not acquire. On the contrary, they grow up casual and 
irregular, and thus unfitted both physically and mentally 
for regular employment of any kind.^ In short, many of them 
Ifave become permeated with what in a previous chapter 
I called the Blind Alley character. They know nothing, 
not even how to work steadily ; and this is the real reason 
for their lack of success later on. Moreover the quality 
of much of their labour is very poor even (]uring boyhood. 

" Boy labour,” says Mr. Cyril Jackson, ” can seldom be said 
to be really efficient. When boys leave •school they are 
too young and unformed in character to give steady appli- 
cation to their work, and some employers say they lose 
more by the character of their* boys than they gain by their 

cheapness. '’^2 

Hence as a re,sult of these influences a*low grade of labour 
grows up and employers in their turn are less ready and 
able to take trouble to push on those ^vhose capacities,* 
do not justify promotion and many of whom do not stiqk 
to their job long enough to make it possible. Thus as boys. 

1 Not so much in the sense that they could not take regular jobs, 

if such were offered Ihem, as that they would not prove themselves 
goo*d workmen iif them, especially ^at first. • 

2 Report on Boy Labour Poor Law Commission. Appendix XX, 
P- T 3 - 
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are ’themselves continually moving out of one ifning into 
another, their employment becomes casual and irregular 
even in their earliest years. A good deal of time is lost 
between jobs, and these intervals grow longer and more 
frequent as they growt older. ‘ 

The tendency, therefore, to employ a larger number 
irregularly rather than a smaller number regularly, though 
less marked than with men, is considerable, and is probably 
increasing. Moreover the |lemand for boy labourers is 
often far keener than the demand for learners, and so attracts 
them from learning to labouring. Thus excessive numbers 
enter those occupations which *are least permanent, and 
they in their turn, when they grow .up, of necessity over^ 
stock the market for adult unskilled labour and render it 
more irregular and casual than it otherwise would have 
been. In other words the surplus of the latter is due mainly 
to the facts that more boys than are required to do the 
work enter Blind Alley employments in the first place, and 
th^t others whilst in them fit themselves for nothing better'. 
Its irregular character also is largely the result of in- 
fluences that have been at work during this time. In the 
skilled trades, too, similar causes are producing similar 
results. 

Unemployment of this origin is probably far more frequent 
and far more severe than that created by an agency which 
bulks much more largely in the public view — namely, the 
direct displacement of men by boys. The amount so pro- 
duced is, as a rule, much exaggerated, though in individual 
cases it may be considerable. Single processes are usually 
affected and not whole trades. Such displacement too is 
often part of a general extension of specialization and is 
kccompanied evefitually by an expansion of the trade that 
in. the end increases its demand both for men and boys. 
Temporary displacement, indefid, there often is, but the 
amount of it that is permanent is not very considerable. 

To sum up, therefore, the conditions under which unskilled 
boy labohr works are responsible for much ''unemplo3mient 
among adult men, First the excessive numbers so em- 
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ployed, reinforced by those who for various reasons falk 

out of skilled industries, overstock the unskilled labour 
market and create conditions leading to irregular employ- 
ment. 

Secondly, the resulting defects of character unfit many 
for steady and regular work, or, at least, leave them either 
with no particular job to which they ca,n turn their hand, 
or, if they do know one jobi with their powers so little 
developed as to render them quite incapable of adapting 
themselves to anything else if this should fail them. 

Further, the rr^siilt of tl^e competition between the more 
and the less regular methods of employment depends largely 
on the number and cdmpetcncc of the workmen available. 
Regularization is likely to be profitable where the men are 
steady, disciplined and competent, each in his own business, 
and especially where the supply of them is not more than 
sufficient for the demand. Casual and irregular employ- 
yient requires a larger number to accomplish a given output 
than do more regular methods, and the quality of their 
work is somewhat less important. Now the conditions 
just considered do provide an ample supply of labour, much 
of it of poor quality, and so favour the adoption of the 
latter system rather than the former. * 

This excess of boy labour, however, do(^ not appear, at 
any rate in London, to produce directly a shortage of 
mechanics, partly because of the possibility of obtaining 
them from other places, li^eed in the skilled trades, 
whilst men may be difficult to obtain in one or two dis- 
tricts, defective methods produce more than a sufficiency of 
skilled labour, 'though there may be a shortage of really 
good men. Indirectly, however, owing tq the substitution, 
which has been described, it appears to retard their growth. 
The development of industries and the investment of 
capital in there depends largely on the men .available. Now* 
Blind Alley Empjoyments and Wasteful Recruiting ca^ise , 
so many of theyi to be unskilled or inadequately trained 
as to make for the more rapid development of those in- 
dustries which require and utilize a lower level of skill. 
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» The result, therefore, has not been to check the higher 
branches dv!-cctly by creating a shortage of men in them, 
but indirectly by encouraging the investment of capital 
in these inferior grades. 

Moreover, the methods prevailing in many skilled indus- 
tries have created or increased unemployment in them, 
much in the same way that the conditions of Blind Alley work 
have done among unskilled workers. The result of what 
has been called Wasteful Recruiting has been to compel 
more boys to enter, or to try tp enter, a trade than could 
find full employment at it if they were all successful. Hence 
it comes to possess a Reserve of Boy Labour. Some leave 
it altogether and so further increase 1;he excess of unskilled. 
Others grow up partially trained mechanics who can only 
obtain, and may only be fit to obtain, casual or otherwise 
irregular employment. Now, because of this, more of 
them are required than if well-trained men were engaged 
and kept on regularly, whilst the supply of them is often 
very ample indeed, and even in excess of these require- 
ments. Further, not only do existing methods encourage 
casualization generally, they also, as just stated, cause the 
cheaper and inferior branches to be developed at the expense 
of the more skUled in order to utilize the available labour 
to the best advantage. Hence in skilled work bad n^ethods 
of training produce unemployment in two ways : by making 
it more profitable to casualize than to regularize, where cither 
alternative is open, and by ♦encouraging those branches in 
which, in any case, employment is likely to be least regular. 

For it must not be forgotten that the lower the grade of 
work, the greater is likely to be the irregularity, especially 
, with an ample ^supply of labour. Good men are often 
scarce, and with a high-class output it may be worth while 
to make considerable sacrifices to keep them. With the 
inferior qualities, this is less necessary. The- men are more 
easily replaced, there are more of them select from, and 
far frorq making efforts to retain them, , employers may 
even be glad to get rid of the less efficient as early as possible. 

Similar effects result from the production of the incom- 
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plotcly-tAined specialized mechanics who can do only -part 
of a trade well. Certain trades are busy on different articles 
at different seasons of the year. Hence the all-roiincJ man 
is at work throughout,^ first on one thing, then on another, 
but the specializc*d worker must .wait for employment 
until his particular branch is busy. So a class of men grows 
up who are employed, not indeed casually, but regularly 
for a portion of the year only likewise when' a change in 
demand recpiires a different class of artic'k*, the latter are 
far more likely to be disjilaced. Finally, the substitution 
of female or juvenile laboitr is likely to be most considerable 
where that of t*lu' adult Awn is of an inferior (juality. In 
these ways, therefore',, bad methods of training increase' the 
amount of casual and irregular e'lnployment, and are apt to 
do so even more than in proportion to the increase in the 
number who are competing for it. 

Moreover, in the last rc'sort re'gular ('inployment depends 
on whether the Demand fern Labour can keep pace with the 
Supply, and its failure' to do this may be an important cause 
of unemployment. Thus the e'ffc'ct of Industrial Training 
on the development not only of particular trades but of the 
National Industry as a whole is important. For it helps 
dire'ctly to raise or lower cost of production. The^ befter 
and more skilled a workman is, the' larger and the cheaper 
will be his product. Well-trained workmen, therefore, 
are relatively cheap, and badly trained workmen propor- 
tionally dear ; and where the latter are numerous, cost is 
increased, manufacturers are less able to compete with 
foreign rivals, or are deterred from developing their business 
by fear that sj^ifficient skilled labour may not be forthcom- 
ing. Thus the progress of a trade may be checked. Manu- 
facturers may be vainly seeking for cefmpetent workmt?n 
whom they cannot find, whilst men are unemployed beca,use 
they are not sufficiently skilled for the purpose, and ^ 
a shortage of re*ally good men may accompany a general 
surplus. * * • 

Indirectly, *too the prodiwction of inefficieiTt workers 
checks industry. Those who are poorly trained are also 
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poorly paid, either because their rate of pay is low^or because 
' their employment is not regular. But low earnings mean 
low purchasing power and a smaller demand for the pro- 
ducts' of other industries, so that the development of the 
latter is retarded. Hence when bad methods of training 
are general the aggregate national demand is correspondingly 
reduced, and this affects not only those immediately con- 
cerned, but almosf every trade and every class. 

In London, moreover, th(| common practice of obtaining 
from outside men who have already learnt their business, 
renders possible an unusually IVirge waste of boy labour, 
sinc() any shortage can be made good in'* this way ; and 
on the other hand, the difficulties of training, and the inferior 
industrial quality of many after they have been trained, cause 
employers to rely more and more on the provincial supply. 
So the influx leads to worse methods of teaching in London, 
and these in their turn encourage and increase the influx. 
Thus tlu' openings that exist for London boys are not all 
fully utilized, and the reserve both of skilled and unskillea 
is still further enlarged. 

So far bad methods h^ve been shown to influence directly 
the amount of unemployment. Many of its chief causes, 
however, come to exist independently of the quality of Indus- 
trial Training, but even these can be, and are, aggravated 
or mitigated by ‘It. They fall into four classes — Seasonal 
Variations in employment within the year. Long Period or 
Cyclical Variations over a number of years. General Irregu- 
larity and Casual Labour, and the Displacement brought 
about by Changes in Demand or in Methods of {production. 

Of these the first is due largely to climatic and social 
influences, and the second to general causes affecting often 
the whole world, and both will exist whatever the character 
of. the teaching that is given. Similarly the last cause is 
to a great extent inseparable from the progress of industry. 

Again, the present organization of labdur often necessi- 
« tate^ a considerable amount of casual and irregular employ- 
ment, if it is to be carried out efficiently upon existing lines. 
Here, however, the connexion between training and unem- 
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ployment !s far closer. The present chapter has already 

attempted to show how defective methods may increase and * 
largely create casual employment both in skilled and*iin- 
skilled trades. This they do by producing a supply of 
labour which docs not possess habits cif steady and regular 
work, and which therefore an employer docs not find it 
profitable to employ continuously. This influence fre- 
quently makes casualization necessaiy. Moreover the 
supply of such labour is often^ ample compared with the 
demand and so makes casualization profitable. Hence 
casual labour becomes mote common than the needs of 
industry require, ‘and those^ branches which utilize it most 
freely are the iriost rapidly developed. Improved methods 
on the other hand by making better workmen make it 
more worth while to regularize their employment. At the 
same time they lower cost of production and increase the 
demand for labour, and so further encourage regulariza- 
tion. 

*A5 regards Displacement, the influence of Training 
varies. A change of fashion may require a totally different 
kind of goods, and here a workman's capacity will make little 
difference, except that a well-trained man may prove himself 
more adaptable and so fit himself more readily for something 
fresh. With less fundamental alterations, however, its 
operation is far more direct. The good •man is worth 
keeping and initiating into the new work, even at the cost of 
some trouble and expense. The inferior man will be put 
off at once and another taken m his place, or the employer 
may prefer to train a youth to do the work. Semi-skilled 
and unskilled workmen are chiefly affected in this way, 
since in the case of the mechanic the change often means a 
greater reduction in earnings than he is prepared to accept.* 
With seasonal and cyclical depressions, again, industries 
and districts, in which the Workpeople do not know their, 
business well, compete at a disadvantage, whilst an im- 
provement in thefr capacity may so stimulate trade as* to • 
mitigate their force and extent and increase the briskness of 
good times. More overtime is worked when things are busy, 
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and there is less short time or unemploymenf when they 
are slack. 

Morcov(^r, Industrial Training exercises a still greater 
influence over the methods chosen to meet a depression. 
Where labour on thev average is inefftdent, dismissal of the « 
less skilled hands takes place, whilst the better men are kept 
on, and the former are often got rid of at the earliest possible 
moment. Where, however, the level of skill is high, it is 
important to keep a gooc^ staff together and the employer 
uses every means in his power to do so. 

Here he has several alternaVives. First the whole shop 
may be put on short time cTuring slackness, and heavy 
pressure may be met as far as possible by overtime. The 
men thus share out whatever work is going. The second 
alternative is to make for stock in the slack season, the 
stocks being cleared during the busy period. This method is 
not uncommon in the Furniture Trades. It requires that the 
articles made shall be in constant demand, and if they are 
of a bulky character the cost of storage is apt to be prohibi- 
tive. Some firms utilize both devices at the same time. 
Thirdly, but less frequently, other kinds of goods are 
produced during the slack months. Lastly, where climatic 
br social influ, enccs make work inconvenient but not im- 
possible, effort and expense arc incurred to regularize it 
and keep it goihg throughout the year. 

The adoption of these devices, therefore, is likely to 
depend on circumstances. On general grounds, regular 
employment is'more profitable to the employer than casual. 
It creates good steady habits and makes the workmen 
more efficient, since they are better fed and have a higher 
standard of living. Whether, however, this will be suffi- 
cient to compensate for the- trouble and expense of regulari- 
?:ation in fluctuating trades will depend, partly at least, 
on their skill and competence, and in doubtful cases this 
often turns the ‘scale. Further, highly skilled labour usually 
requires regular conditions to do its best. Otherwise 
deteriorktion is apt to set in. Moreover,' even apart from 
this, really good men are worth some effort to keep together, 
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and a decent firm will recognize that it has a duty in tEis 
direction.^ Where, however, the causes at work produce 
inferior hands and a surplus of them, the incentives to 
regularization are at their lowest. 

It is not suggestecl that good training can do more than 
mitigate such variations, but it does much to rediu'c them, 
and could do more, especially in relation to the shorter 
seasonal movements. The longer cyclica*! llucluations are 
less amenable to the treatment described, though with them 
also employers will take a contract at a very low rati' of 
profit in order t(^ keep a g(*)od staff together. Demand, if 
brisk, may do .even more to mitigate such seasonal and 
cyclical causes of unen?ployment, but training also opi'rates 
by influencing it. lictter training means more skilled 
and more efficient workmen, and so stimulates the very 
demand that is so important an elemiait A general im- 
provement will have the effect of increasing earnings and, 
tjrerefore, purchasing powi'r in every trade'. Finally, there 
will be less danger that employi'rs, as somi'tiines happens 
now, will have to forego opportunities for extending their 
business owing to the difficulty of getting labour of a 
sufficiently high quality. 

11 . The Influence of Unemployment on Industrial 
Train INI,. • 

It is now ncccs'^ary to consider the matter from the 
opposite point of view, and ty ask how the ('xisteni'i' and 
amount of , Unemployment influence Industrial Training, 
or to speak more broadly how is the latter affected by the 
general or long-period Demand for Labour. And here it 
may be well to repeat that this last phrase is used with an 

^ E.g , A large engineering firm informed me (m tlie autumn of 
1909) that they required the highest class of labour for their work 
of a kind that is always difficult to obtain, and their men could 
always commarfd full money anywhere and ak any .lime. HencS 
to keep their staff together they had not only to keep their men 
employed, but on hill time m busy and slack season’s alike. They 
met the latter b^ making for stock which sometimes proved incon- 
venient, but had to be done They had not worked short time since 
1886. 
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implied reference to Supply as well as to Demand, and that 
what is important is the relation between the two over a 
period of ^ears. For the sake of brevity, however. Demand 
is referred to by itself rather than Demand and Supply, 
but it always has this relative sense. '’It may be said to be ^ 
good or bad over a number of years when the amount of 
employment is, periodic fluctuations apart, either ample or 
defective. * 

s 

A (i). The Influence of the Long-Period Demand for 
Labour on other Causes of Unemployment. 

In this sense, therefore, the* Demand ‘for Labour influ- 
ences greatly the degree and character of the Unemploy- 
ment that is found in a country. This influence indeed will 
depend mainly on the extent to which it renders possible 
the Waste of Labour, which may be briefly defined as follo'ws. 

Under all conditions some men are likely to be found 
who are not fitted to perform definite work of any kind, 
but either have grown up without the ability to do so, 
or have lost that ability later. Consequently their labour 
may be said to be wasted because their faculties cannot be 
properly utilized. One instance of this is provided by the 
excessive number of boys who spend their youth in Blind 
Alley work, and another by the men whose skill is so 
deteriorated by* unemployment that they sink eventually 
into the lowest grade of casual labour, or even into Unemploy- 
ableness. In its more extreme form, therefore, this Waste 
may be said to be T oial, because the men concerned are in an 
industrial sense entirely lost to the community. * There may 
also be Partial Wa^te, where a man’s capacities are either 
not fully developed or not fully employed. For instance, 
.the Reserve of Boy Labour brings into existence many 
imperfectly trained mechanics, who, as a result, are em- 
ployed casually, or for certain parts of the year only, working 
and standing idle alternately.^ ' ' . 

i*An instance of failure to develop capacity fully can be found 
in the cas^ of the able boy who starts work as a‘mate or assistant 
and failing to rise remains such all his life. Here, too, there is 
waste. 
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Now for l^uch Waste, whether it be Total or Par{ial, to 
take place upon a large scale, some deficiency of Demand 
itself is a necessary preliminary. More men cfre needed 
to do the work when labour is wasted than when It is 
economically employod, and if Waste to be considerable, 
there must be a correspondingly ample supply of labour. 
Hence the influence of Demand is very great, for whilst it is 
mpossible under any conditions to preveAt it altogether, 
:he amount of Waste will vary with the state of Demand over 
ong periods, being small when i*t is good and correspond- 
ingly large when it is bad. Hence the possibility of Waste 
vill be closely cdnnected with the relations that exist 
Detween Demand and ot)ier causes of Unemployment. 

The development of industry has generally tended 
to reduce seasonal fluctuations, particularly where cx- 
Densive machinery is used which has to be kept run- 
ling as regularly as possible. Demand, however, has 
i much more potent influence on their extent and 
:h^racter. In very busy years, indeed, they may almost 
lisappear. In the South of England, for instance, 
seasonal slackness in the Building Trades is, apart from 
)Ccasional heavy frosts, the result of convenience rather 
:han necessity, building in winter involving greater care,* 
Touble, and, in some cases, expense, but not teing rendered 
mpossible, Now during the last boom m the London 
Building Trades (1895-9), employers were so busy that 
vork was going on regularly almost throughout the year, 
^dth a poor demand, on the contrary, such as has existed 
uore recently, the slack season begins sooner and ends 
ater : more men ^re put off, and they are put off earlier in the 
lutumn and re-engaged later in the spring. Thus whilst in 
my case there may be slackness in December and January, 
t will depend on the general conditions of trade whether this 
extends over October, November and February. 

Jn like manner Demand will influence fhe adoption of 
:he various alterjTatives to dismissal. When* men cPre 
icarce and diffichlt to replace, gnployers have fai> greater 
nducement to avoid it, by working short time, by making 
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for stock, and by the use of the other devices already de- 
scribed. When labour is relatively plentiful, they are less 
disposed to. do so. Moreover, when things are brisk, orders 
are more likely to be spread as evenly as possible over the 
whole year, and when they are slack’ to be concentrated into a 
few months. In England, however, during recent years, the 
general supply of labour in many trades has been nearly 
always sufficient, <:f not more than sufficient, for the demands 
of the busy season, so that casual employment has 
been more readily utilized; A strong demand over a long 
period would, on the other hand, mean short slack seasons, 
and the regularization of employment for the purpose of 
economizing the labour supply. 

Similarly the state of Demand can do much to mitigate 
or extend long-period or cyclical variations, though owing 
to their greater length its effect upon them may not always 
be so marked. A rapid expansion of it, however, will cause 
a depression to be both shorter and shallower. Thus the 
development of the Export Trade in machinery laigely 
accounted for the comparatively low percentage of unem- 
ployment in the British Metal and Engineering Trades 
between 1902 and 1905. Sometimes, again, in a particular 
trade, district or country, manufacturers continue busy on 
old orders long after a general decline has set in. This 
happened, for instance, in some important industries in 
Germany during 1908. Similar reasons also cause recovery 
to come sooner, as in the English Motor and Cycle Trades in 
1909. 

Brisk Demand may further affect these cyclical fluctua- 
tions, not only by. reducing their extent, but by altering 
their effect on the workmen. A rapid expansion of pro- 
eduction may necessitate so rpuch overtime that the falling 
off when it comes may be met largely by a reversion to 
normal hours. Thus the report of the British Consul- 
General at Berlin for the year 1908 said ^ 

“ This method of adjustment (i.e., the working of Short Time) 
to meet altered circumstanccsNis all the easier to carry out because 
when trade was at its very best constant lack of well-trained and 
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capable workmen compelled employers to lengthen the daily hours 
of labour in order to cope untJfthe additional work.'' 

In other words, a steadily brisk demand over a long period 
may mean that a large amount of overtime is worked in 
* good years and only* a small amount ,of short time in bad 
ones If, on the contrary, demand is consistently slack, the 
reverse will be the case. Short time will be freely utilized, 
overtime little 'Or not at all. • 

Finally, as with seasonal variations, Demand will also 
affect the adoption of various^ alternatives to dismissal 
and the taking of contracts eft a low rate of profit will depend 
on two things : on whethef business has previously been 
sufficiently good to justify this, and on whether labour is 
sufiiciently scarce to make it worth while to keep the staff 
together until the return of good trade. Such influences are 
at best only sufficient to counteract partially the effects of 
a cyclical depression, but they can, nevertheless, mitigate 
them considerably, just as in the reverse case their absences 
can seriously intensify them. 

So much has been said about the third main cause of 
unemployment, namely general irregularity and casualiza- 
tion, that a few words will suflice here. The intervals 
between the bigger jobs are likely to be longer and mopc 
numerous when Demand is slack ; and whenever there is 
a choice between regular and irregular methods of employ- 
ment, the supply of labour is likely to be the determining 
factor, since it requires a larger number to do a given amount 
of work by means of the latter. Hence when labour is 
scarce, more effort is made to regularize it, and its wasteful 
employment is only really profitable wh«n there is an ample 
supply and the employer can be sure of being able to get 
as much of it as he requires. • • • 

Finally, there are the permanent changes in fashion or 
methods of production which accompany the progresj^ 
of industry. Wlien these destroy or lafgely * reduce the 
market for the products or services of particular traded, a 
brisk general Efemand can do Jittle more than retard the 
resulting displacement of labour or make more easy its 
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absorption in allied crafts which are not similarly affected. 
< With the smaller changes, such as the introduction of new 
madiines, however, employers will probably get in fresh 
men or train up youths for the purpose, when the supply is 
ample, and when it is^ not, they will try to adapt those they 
already have to the new processes. It all depends upon 
whether new men are easy to get. It is often said, indeed, 
that work is more specialized to-day than in the past and 
that each small process or ekeh machine has its own special 
group of workmen, who are 'not as a rule transferred to any 
other. ^ If this is true, however, «t illustrates the same point. 
The supply is sufficient to proviefc each grdlip with as many 
as it requires and to render unnecessary their transfer from 
one to another. 

To sum up, therefore, the Demand for Labour affects 
first, not the existence, but the extent and intensity, ‘of 
the other causes that produce unemployment. The brisk- 
ness or slackness of Demand helps to determine the length 
and severity of cyclical and seasonal slackness, the amounl' 
of irregular and casual employment, and whether industrial 
changes shall involve permanent or only temporary dis- 
placement. Secondly, Demand influences the means and 
niiethods that are adopted to meet a shortage of employment. 
It affects the adoption of Short Time and making for stock 
as substitutes for dismissals, and, where there is a choice, 
helps to determine whether more or less regular methods of 
working are utilized, and whether men are adapted to new 
processes or displaced when they are introduced. Brisk 
Demand over a long period makes it necessary for employers 
to economize labour, as much as possible and to keep their 
staff of men together by every means in their power, and 
so leads to better g^nd more regular methods of employment. 
A slack demand has the opposite effect. 

t 

« ^ E.g., A London Labour Exchange was askec[ upon one occasion 
to get a man to fill a certain position. Men of this type were scarce, 

, and one was hot obtained until the end of a fortnight. During 
the interval^ however, the firm had put a man front another depart- 
ment to do the work. That is t’o say, men being scarce, it proved 
worth while to take the trouble to do this. 
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A (ii). the Influence of the Long-Period Demand f6r 
Labour on Boy Labour and Industrial Training. , 

Thus, so far as adult men are -concerned, Long-Period 
, Demand not only h«lps to intensify »r mitigate the other 
causes that lead to Unemployment, but is itself at work 
to produce or to prevent Waste of Labour. It is, however, 
when juvenile ‘Workers and their training are considered 
that its effects in the latter direction are most marked ; and 
the meaning of the Principle of Waste can perhaps be illus- 
trated best by its operation fn the case of Boy Labour. 

The general influence of a Defective Demand on Industrial 
Training is usually manifested in two different directions. 
It causes the skilled trades to take an inadequate share of the 
growing population, and so compels an unduly large pro- 
portion to enter and overcrowd the less skilled employments. 
Secondly, there will be Waste in all grades, becausi^ those 
who are spoilt in boyhood can very well be spared, and the 
fact that some grow up inferior workmen will be of less 
vital importance. 

Now, under any conceivable circumstances, there is bound 
to be some Waste of Boy Labour, since it will never be 
possible to avoid altogether industrial failiii'cs or misfits.* 
These, however, can be reduced to a minimum. Not only 
so, but for Waste of Labour to take place upo*n a large scale, 
there must be labour to spare and to waste. For when it is 
spoilt or left untrained in boyhood, it means that it has no 
^definite use to which it can be put in manhood. In other 
words, it can be spared from more regular employments, 
and Industry as. a whole can dispense ^ith its services ; 
and this can only happen if the Supply of labour exceeds 
the Demand, and as a result thepe is Labour fo spare. That is 
to say, such Waste can only be serious if Demand is defective. 
If labour of any kind is scarce It will have to be economized ; 
if it is not, it wilfbe possible to waste it, and i{ will be wasted. 

Thus a slack of Demand over a period of years is a power- 
ful cause of Waste, and such Waste will take varioirt forms. 
One of its results consists of the large number of boys who 
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grow up without trade or occupation of any*’ kind. An 
' example of this is given in the following quotation from the 
Minority Report of the Poor Law ('ommission : — 

It has been demonstrated beyond dispute that an increasing 
number of boys are ei?iployed in occupations which are either 
uneducative (in the sense of producing no increase of efficiency 
or intelligence) or unpromising (in the sense of leading to no 
permanent occupe\tion during adult life),” 

This again bears out fhe contention that such over- 
employment of boys as there is, is over-employment of 
boy labourers, and that it is accompanied by under-employ- 
ment of boy learners. Again, <the same teport says in the 
words already quoted : — 

“ We regard this perpetual recruitment of the unemployable 
by tens of thousands of boys who, through neglect to provide 
them with suitable industrial training, may almost be said to 
graduate into unemployment as a matter of course, as perhaps 
the gravest of all the grave facts the Commission has laid bare.” 

But for this graduation to take place on a large scale, 
industry as a whole must be able to spare those who grow 
up with their capacities undeveloped. At the present 
day it can, or does, afford to do without them, both 
hs boys and qs men. It is true that when trade becomes 
really good, it is not always possible to obtain enough fully 
qualified workihen to make the best of it, but the effect is 
never sufficiently serious and palpable to induce employes 
to remove its cause. The evil results arc there- that is 
generally granted ; and one of its chief causes is the ample' 
supply of labour, both of boys and men. This limits 
the proportion who can be taken as learners and increases 
that which is available for jobs which give employment 
during boyhood*and “ turn Micm adrift at manhood.” 

Further, such a shortage in Demand is likely to lead to a 
< wasteful use of boy labour in* jobs of all kinds, both skilled 
and unskilled, and in the former to caiise many to grow up 
only know'ing parts of their trade, or not fully masters of it, 
and thdy too will be wasted, because they 'too can be spared. 
One of two results therefore will follow. Either no training 
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at all is gi^en, or bad and ^wasteful methods are encouraged. 
Instead of careful teaching, or what is often more important, 
regular and constant discipline, a boy is left*to take his 
chance and " pick up something for himself as best he 
may. • • 

As regards unskilled work, this again will have two 
results — the one following from the other. First, in spite of 
all the Waste* that goes on, an ample supply of boys is left 
to fill the less permanent jobs. Secondly, these in their 
turn grow up into unskilled acftilts and form that growing 
surplus of them which is ^o often the great problem of a 
large town. * * 

These causes in their turn lead to the creation or exten- 
sion of fresh forms of boys’ work in order to utilize to the 
very best advantage the existing supply of them. The dis- 
placement of men by boys is rendered easier, and the work 
of boys and men is separated and specialized. Now in 
many ways, as Mr. Jackson has pointed out, the labour 
of boys is not really efficient, but when large numbers 
arc available, it is easier and more profitable to make 
extensive use of them. Where, on the contrary, they are 
scarcer, or the demand for learners is greater, a larger propor- 
tion is drawn into skilled or permanent job^, and they afe 
more difficult to get and to keep for other purposes and have 
to be more economically used. Thus the creation of new 
Blind Alleys is checked. 

Again, the growth in the amount of unskilled labour, 
whether juvenile or adult, leads the trades which employ 
such labour to develop at the expense of the more skilled 
industries. Where these trades employ mainly adult 
labour, the result is a change in the character of the em- 
ployment, a larger proportion of the population entering 
low-skilled work. Where, however, they employ mainly 
juvenile labour, the result to decrease proportionally thei 
work available for adults, and at the same time to attract 
boys away from* skilled and permanent occupations and 
still further hinder the growth of the latter. 

Finally, increased waste of boys and men is inevitable 
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SO 'long as the supply of labour continues to ''be ample. 
Emplo3mient grows more and more casual and the boys 
become casualized as well as the men. Thus an employer 
has little inducement to keep them when things are slack, 
or to prevent them moving of their own accord ; and they 
themselves, with no particular prospects and nothing to 
keep them in any one place, lose all idea of sticking to a 
job and so all stea’diness. Instead of growing .up regular and 
disciplined if unskilled workmen, they grow up fit only for 
the sort of casual labour ^fhich the. general conditions are 
creating. 

• Similar results are likely to btf found in the skilled trades. 
A large available supply helps very much t'he growth of a 
Reserve of Boy Labour, composed as described of those who 
enter trades and fail either to learn them at all or to learn 
them properly. Hence the Waste that goes on in skilled 
work is also large. Less regular methods are adopted which 
are calculated to spoil many, and that they are adopted is 
due to the numbers, both of boys and men, who ai*e 
nearly always available. 

To sum up, therefore, a slack or insufficient Demand can 
largely accentuate the Problems of Boy Labour. This it 
does, first, by fendering possible a large amount of waste, 
since the labour market can afford it and the employer can 
more safely take* his chance of there being enough competent 
men. Secondly, this waste creates a Reserve of Boy Labour, 
which grows into a reserve of casual adults, both skilled 
and unskilled. Thirdly, it ‘increases directly the surplus 
of unskilled workmen by reducing the openings^^for learners ; 
and finally, all thee^ things in their turn .encourage and 
perpetuate irregular methods both of employment and 
'training. On the other hand/* a strong Demand would leave 
little labour to spare, and would thus tend to bring about 
tat least a considerable improvement in methods of training. 

f ( * 

B (i). The Existing State of Employment in Great 
Britain : Among Men. c * 

On general principles, therefore, it appears that, both 
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among me\i and boys, a IJefective Demand for Labour (//ev 
a long period is likely to bring about Waste of Labour and 
to increase casual employment. On the other h*and, a con- 
sistently Brisk Demand favours regular methods and reiluces 
* Waste to a minimum. It only remains to inquire, therefore, 
into, the existing conditions of employment in Great Britain 
and into their industrial results. 

Now in recent years the rejation of *the Demand for 
Labour to the Supply of it appears to have been that, apart 
from occasions of exceptional prosperity, the amount 
available is always ample, ^nd even more than ample, for 
the purposes for which it !s required. It is not, perhaps, 
quite true to say that ihere is a surplus of labour, because 
under existing methods of employment the whole supply 
is required for some purpose or other. But there is more 
than enough of it to permit the free use of the more irregular 
and wasteful methods of employment, and to provide for 
tjie growth of large reserves of labour, both of men and of 
boys. In other words, the supply is so ample as to render 
possible great Waste of Labour, and there is little need to 
economize it. For, as a rule, employers can, in spite of the 
waste, get all the workers whom they require. Of this 
there is evidence in the large reserves that are, found not only 
in unskilled work but in many skilled trades as well, and 
in the very serious waste of Boy Labou!* of all kinds — 
facts which are admitted and deplored by all competent 
observers. , 

In the vie^ of some of the very highest authorities, indeed, 
and notably of Mr. W. H. Beveridge, the existence of these 
reserves is not -due to any insufficiencynn the demand, but 
purely to existing methods of doing the work, which re- 
quire a large reserve of labour •always to bd at hand, “ either* 
working or waiting for work." ^ 

My point, on the contrary, is that the two things gOt 
together, and that to have such a reserve of labour, it is 
negessary to have a very ample supply of men, so that suffi- 
cient can be spared from more regular work for this purpose. 

^ Unemployment : A Problem of Industry. 
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Th^re is, indeed, a certain amount of irregular ^nd casual 
employment that is inevitable in any case, or that can only 
be avoided* by careful public organization. Apart from 
this, however, casualization is largely a matter of choice. 
If it is necessary to economize labour, more regular 
methods will be adopted ; if not, probably the more cas^iial. 
At present, for instance, some firms on the riverside will 
keep a large number of men^ at work for three or four days, 
instead of a smaller one for the whole week, to ensure a 
sufficiency against emergencies, whilst in the Building Trades 
methods of engagement are \fery haphazard and leave 
much to chance, except when tr^de is very bnsk and labour 
scarce. Indeed, any approach to a shortage in this industry 
both could and would be met by improvements in organiza- 
tion. At present, however, the supply is usually such as to 
render them unnecessary. *' 

Two questions have now to be considered : first, whether 
the Supply of Labour is so ample as to make possible, or even 
to cause, a great deal of waste ; and secondly, whether it is 
also growing more rapidly than the demand. On the first 
point the evidence seems to show that at any rate among 
the lower grades of labour such an ample supply has existed 
fdr a long timq, and that if things are growing no worse, 
neither are they growing better. On the second point 
the evidence is less definite, but there is a good deal of it 
to prove that the amount of unemployment is on the 
whole increasing. The available information on these two 
points may be briefly summarized. 

Thus the Majority of the Poor Law Commission gave 
vent to the opinion that ^ 

V the growth of casual labour to i^s present dimensions is a modern 
eviL' 

lAgain, without committing themselves to a statement as to 
an actual increase or decrease, the Minority said : — 

Confiiiing ourselves to adult men, we cannot estimate *i:he 
number in the United Kingdom who are thus to-day holding 
no situations, continuous or discontinuous, but are existing 
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on casual fobs of brief duration, and who habitually do not 
get a full week’s work, at less than between one and Wo ' 
millions.” , • 

Coming to detailed figures, the Trade Union percentages 
seem to point to ain increase in un^miployment in good 
and bad times alike. The general percentage is unreliable 
owing to the greatly increased representation in recent 
years of trad(^s like the Textiles and Cdal Mining, which 
meet depressions mainly by short time rather than dis- 
missals. Fortunately, however* much more reliable figures 
exist in the case of the Si:iteen Trade Unions which have 
made continuops’ returns sAice 187 3, though here again the 
figures in some ways , exaggerate the unemployment of 
earlier as compared with the later years. In other respects, 
they somewhat under-estimate them. 

Taking periods of ten years, the amount of unemploy- 
ment seems to have been greatest in the ’Eighties and be- 
tween 1900 and 1910, and least before 1880 and in the 
Nineties. On the whole, however, the most recent period 
has shown the highest percentages, except in one or two 
branches of the Engineering Trades. This is further sup- 
ported by the returns of individual Unions, which have, 
outside the latter group, shown considerable and sometimes 
marked increases in the case of almost every Union, whilst 
within it the same is true of several important bodies, 
notably the Amalgamated Society of Engineers. It should 
be added that in the last few years a new period of Low 
Unemployment afipears to have begun, but the figures for 
the previous decade were often startling. If they do not 
prove a definite increase, they at least provide a strong case 
for inquiry.^ 

What has been said of un-employment* generally applies 
also to the years of bad trade. For the sixteen Unions the 
percentage in 1908 and 1909 was higher than in any earliej 
year except 187^, though the depression* of i884 to 1887 
wasof longer du A tion. On the other hand, that of 19^8-9 
was only separated from the preceding period of bad trade 

^ For more .detailed figures see Appendix tV 
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(1902-5), a long but shallow one, by two years*, in which 
theVe was still considerable unemployment. The Engineer- 
ing Trades ’A^cre as a rule as badly off both in 1879 and in 
1884-7 1908-9.^ Two of the other three groups 

however, showed an^ amount of ‘ un^imployment in the 
latter years considerably in excess of that of any previous 
period, and in the third case, the Woodworking and Furni- 
ture Trades, the percentage of 1908 (8-3) was only equalled 
in 1879.2 

The increase in unemployment, indeed, has been less 
marked recently in years of extreme depression than it 
otherwise might have been, because of the 'operation of two 
causes. First, the number of actual dismissals has been 
reduced by an increase, in industries like Engineering, of 
the practice of working Short Time. In 1904, the Second 
Fiscal Blucbook stated that '' the shortening of hours 'in 
times of slack trade is not prevalent in most districts in the 
engineering trades,” and held that in them the total amount 
of short time was small. In 1908-9, however, the monthly 
returns of the Labour Gazette showed that it was very 
common in three at least of the more important districts — 
Lancashire, Yorkshire and Scotland— and that it was also 
utilized in some others. Thus a larger share of the total 
loss of employrnent appears now to be met in this way 
than was the cas^3 formerly, and this has tended to reduce 
the percentages of unemployment compared with earlier 
years. 

Secondly, allowance must be made foi the growth both 
in the numbers and proportions of Trade Unionists who are 
in receipt of Super, annuation Benefit. Th^se are largely 
affected by the conditions of trade, since bad trade makes 
things more difficult for the older men and compels larger 
numbers of them to go on superannuation. Now the per- 

♦ 1 With one^ or t\yo exceptions individual Upioas show as high 
or higher percentages in 1908-9 as in almost any previous year, but 
owing to the d'lfferent rates at which their membeftrship has increased, 
the percentage for the whole trade is higher. < 

• For the two years 1908-9 the percentage was 8*o per cent., as 
against 6*4 in 1878-9, 4*4 in 1885-6, .4*3 in 1893-4, and 5*8 in 1903-4. 
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ceritage oilmen receiving^ such benefit in the Unions tjuat ^ 
have made returns continuously since 1892, rose from^i-5 
per cent, in that year and 2'0 per cent, in 1901 to 4'0 per 
cent, in 1910 ; and jucjging from such information as is 
available, there was an appreciable increase also in the years 
preceding 1892. It is significant too that between 1901 
and 1910 the percentages in the Building Trades, where the 
depression was exceptionally severe after an equally un- 
precedented boom, rose from t*i to 3-8, whilst in other 
trades the rise (from 27 to 4*1) Was considerable, but much 
less marked. * 

The increase i|tself is due n^ainly to the much larger number 
of members who have qualified latterly for this benefit, and 
therefore it does not necessarily show that it is more diffi- 
cult for old men, as such, to find employment. The point, 
however, is that the increasing numbers provided for in 
this way are kept out of the labour market. In previous 
years some of these men would no doubt have maintained 
tTiemselves by their savings, or have come on the Poor Law ; 
but the majority of them, by competing for work, would 
either have themselves swelled the percentages of unem- 
ployed in their trades or else have forced others into them 
when they themselves succeeded in getting, work. Henc*e 
allowance has to be made for the fact that since 1907 about 
35 per 1,000 workmen in various industries have been taken 
out of the labour market in this way as against 15 per 1,000 
or less previous to 1892. Thi^s consideration of these two 
increases, in^short lime and in the numbers superannuated, 
shows the present position to be even less favourable than 
it appears on the surface. • 

Perhaps, however, the most significant fact of all is the 
growth in the amouijt of unemployment* which has been* 
exhibited in the two years of good trade in 1906 and 1907,^ 
when the percentage was alhiost twice as^ high as in any* 
previous period of boom. The state of employment in 
goo^} years is per^iaps the best criterion of whether the 

This experience has not been repeated in the present year (1913), 
when the percentage has fallen almost to the same level as in 1900. 
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deiyand for labour is sufficient fully to absorb t'ne supply, 
or whether it is growing so slowly as to render possible an 
increasing!}^ wasteful use of it. For a growing amount of 
unemployment in good years means an increase in the 
numbers who are unemployed, or under-employed, under 
almost any conditions. ^ 

Now it is significant that in 1906 and 1907 not only was 
the general percentage mucji higher than ever before during 
the prevalence of good trade, but that, with two exceptions,^ 
the same is true of every individual Union for which returns 
are available since 1873. Nc^ even if, in some cases, 
changes in methods of calculating the perceptage cause the 
amount of unemployment previous* to 1892 to be slightly 
under-estimated, the increase in 1906-7, nevertheless, is 
considerable. 

Had this increase in the amount of unemployment Tn 
good years proved itself to be a permanent feature of our 
industrial development, its seriousness could hardly have 
been exaggerated. Happily, however, the recent boom in 
trade marked a return to the conditions that prevailed 
previously. The percentages were 2*5 in 1912 (in the months 
not affected by the Coal Strike) and 2*1 in 1913, as against 
^'•0 and 2*4 in ,1899 and 1900, the increase being thus very 
slight indeed. 

What happened in 1906 and 1907, therefore, may prove 
to have been quite an isolated occurrence, of which there 
will be no repetition. Against this, however, has to be set 
the enormous emigration of the last few years, and the great 
rise in the number of superannuated Trade Unionists. 
And after all allowance has been made, the high percentages 
of 1906-7, even if they should not recur, do constitute a case 
Tor enquiry as tb whether the demand for skilled labour is 
keeping pace with the supply. 

« With unskilled labour again ^here is evidence of a growing 

‘ 1 

^ The Associated Ironmoulders of Scotland , and the Tf^po- 
graphical ^Association, and in their case the percentage of 1906-7 
was only exceeded on one previous occasion, in 1882-3 and in 
1899-1900 respectively. 
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excess in certain directions, but not enough to constitj^te 
conclusive proof as regards the whole of it. Thus of Dock 
Labour in London the following facts were repotted to the 
Poor Law Commission in 1907^: — 

“ So far as could be ascertained there appeared to be a general 
opinion that in the prospects of employment at the Riverside 
there had been a considerable change for the worse in the 
last ten or twelve years. ... In 1891-2 the number of those 
competing for work has been stated (Life and Labour of the 
People) at about 22,000, the numbi^r of those needed under the 
conditions then obtaining as A) ,000. In a later passage of the 
same work it was "said that there appeared ‘ to be good work 
actually for i4,5l!)0 to 15,000, or, allowing for sickness and un- 
avoidable friction, for i6,doo men.' A representative of the men 
referring to the same four classes of riverside labour . . . states 
that ‘ while these figures may have been correct when the book 
wa^ published, they would not be applicable at the present 
moment.’ , . . When pressed he said that without pretending 
to exactness, he would put the number at present competing 
f«r work at not less than 30,000. After a careful investiga- 
tion he said that he placed the lowest number employed at 
9,500, which would increase at busy times to a maximum of 
13,000." 

Fuller information might show these estimates to be 
incorrect, but as they stand they are significant. For whilst 
decasualization and the use of improved 'machinery have 
reduced the men required, they have not led to a decrease 
in the number competing for work, but on the contrary, 
have been accompanied by a farge increase in it. So too 
of employment at the Liverpool Docks the same report 
says 2 ; — 

" Sometimes, again, it is said that the steamship companies, 
cannot get men, or at* least . . . men worth engaging. Both 
these criticisms are to a certain extent true, although perhaps 
the latter is less^ so than formeHy. There is nj)w, as more than-* 

^ Report of Mr. ^A. D. Steel-Maitland and Miss llose Squire 
on ^he Relations bf Industrial and Sanitary Conditions ^0 Pauper- 
ism. Poor Law Commission, Appendix XVI, p. 39 (46 and 47). 

* Ibidem, p. 81 (25). 
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person has told us, ‘ a permanent surplus of labour. ' Again, 
in the words of a superintendent relieving officer, ' there were 
a good many more now seeking work than there is work to offer 
them If the Docks were at their busiest, all the men willing 
to work could not be engaged.’ ” 

The latter statement, however, no longer holds good, 
since the Liverpool Docks have suffered from a shortage 
of labour in the last twp years. London dock labour, 
on the other hand, seems to show a growing number of 
workmen competing for a diminishing, or at least stationary, 
amount of employment. ^ 

When we turn to consider thb other trades which largely 
utilize casual labour, definite figurcsi are less easy to obtain. 
In the Building Trades, which, next to the Docks, appear to 
provide the largest market for it, the proportion of the 
workmen who are casually employed seems undoubtedly 
to have increased,! whilst even in the great boom of i 895-“9 
there was no real shortage of labour in the trade, though 
what there was had to be more economically used. Again, 
looking at the matter from a slightly different standpoint, 
the absorption of boys in many forms of purely uneducative 
work seems to be growing, but at the same time there are 
few signs of shortage, either of skilled men or of learners for 
skilled work. In other words, it appears to be possible to 
waste a large and growing number of boys in juvenile Blind 
Alleys and of men in unskilled casual labour without 
paying the price in a lack of trained mechanics. 

The evidence, therefore, suggests that in all classes and 
grades of work the supply of labour has for a long time 
been sufficient to ^enable large numbers of men to -be 
wasted by casual labour or in other ways. As to whether 
'these numbers alre increasing, on the^ other hand, the evi- 
dence is not conclusive, but it appears to suggest an 
c affirmative answer, though the growth may not be very 
large. 

^ The iLumbers employed in this industiy declined consider^ibly 
between 1901 and 1911. Hence this particular growth is relative 
rather than absolute, 
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B (ii.) The Existing State of Employment : Among 
Boys. 

Finally, it is necessary to consider the same question in 
relation to Boy Labour and to ask whether there is a shortage 
or excess of it, either generally or in any particular form. 
The ‘question, in fact, is this. Making a reasonable allow- 
ance for friction (i.e., sickness, accident, pr necessary loss 
of time between one job and* another), is there or is 
there not enough work to ke^ all the boys regularly 
engaged throughout the yedf ? 

So far as good permanent ppenings are concerned, whether 
to learn skilled! work or in the better class of semi-skilled 
jobs, there are undoubtedly more boys available than can 
find places. This is to some extent inevitable since there 
wiU always be some with ambitions in the direction of a 
skilled trade who do not possess the capacity for it. But 
allowing for this, there are, in London at any rate, undoubt- 
edly more who are fit to become skilled workmen than can 
actually do so. 

In some important London industries, indeed, notably 
Printing and Engineering, there is a good demand for learners, 
but in others, notably in Building and the better-class Fur; 
niture Trad'es, it is very small indeed. Taking it as a whole, 
therefore, the Demand is decidedly defi(;ient. Men are 
wanted, not boys, who are often found to be a nuisance, 
and what is more, the men are usually obtainable.^ It 
should be added that this te^idency is more marked in 
London thar? elsewhere owing to the large supply of adult 
labour that comes into it from outside. 

Now these facts are far stronger evidence of a shortage in 
the demand for learners than any mere ^surplus of boys, 
applying for such jobs could* be. What is important is 
that comparatively few are peeded or required to fill these 
posts, and yet in ipite of the inadequate number that they' 

^ The Manager dt a firm of Wire Goods Manufactfirers said*; — 

" I have no need*to take an apprentice. If I have ^ vacancy 
there are always plenty of those potir devils outside who are only 
too glad of a job," 
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trpn, and the waste of good material even ahiong these, 
the employers can nearly always get a sufficiency of men, 
though it 'is true that really good ones may be scarce. 
The employers, therefore, want men, not boys, and they 
are able to have them. Thus, even allowing for the provin- 
cial influx, the small number of learners is significant. Nor 
must it be forgotten that the districts from which this outside 
labour is obtained probably could not train all the boys that 
they do, nor provide for them when they are trained, but 
for the openings afforded tby London. 

Nor is this due to any difficulty in getting boys for skilled 
work. On the contrary, in London nearly all firms can get 
quite as many as they need and many can get them several 
times over, not only in trades where few are taken, but in 
others, such as Printing and Engineering, where their 
services arc fully utilized. ^ Such troubles as there are, hre 
due to special circumstances, like the need for a particularly 
high level of ability, the offer of very low wages, or the bad 
reputation of a firm. Associations for placing boys, again, 
have often great difficulty in finding such vacancies, little 
or none in filling them, and it is often only by the most 
vigorous efforts in enlisting the sympathies of employers 
that they can create any demand at all. The Labour 
Exchanges, indeed, experience some trouble at times owing 
to the high wages demanded by th(‘ boys themselves, but 
apart from this have little difficulty in obtaining more than 
they require. 

As regards other towns, the matter is not so clear. In 
them, too, there is probably a shortage of vacancies for 
learners and a surplus of boys to fill them, but it is less 
considerable. In his report on Boy Labour made to the 
« Poor Law Commission, Mr. Lyril Jackson summarized the 
answers of employers to the question “Is there any difft- 
, culty in getting boys ? ” as folk)ws : — 

1 If there IS any difficulty it is brought about by the restrictions 
imposed fiy Trade Union rules, and not by shortage of boyS*, nor 
m many cases are these rules "unduly strict. Not seldom they are 
decidedly generous. 
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• ' 

Yes. 

1 

No. 

Doubtful 

Proportion lllf 
Affirmative to 
Negative Rei5lies. 

London . . . . , . 

Other Towns ; — 

13 

164 

9 

About T to 12 1 

Textile 'Fradcs . . . 

18 

29 

9 

.. 3 .. 5 

Other Trades 

45 

183 

40 

• 

„ t 4 

Total (other Towns) 

63 

212 

49 

About I to 3^ 

Whole Country * 

) 

— 

376 

1 

! '' 

1 

About I to 5 


The trades employing mainly unskilled labour rarely 
suffered from a shortage, and in other cases it is probable 
that any difficulties were due rather to questions of capacity; 
or of wages, or to limitations of numbers by the Unions, 
1:han to an actual scarcity. Again, the experience oi 
London suggests that they may have consisted chiefly in 
finding means to bring employers and boys together, 
That there is any real shortage of the latter for good worl^ 
anywh(^re is more than doubtful, and Mr. Jackson’s returns 
would probably have been even more emphatic on the point 
if they had been made in a period of bad tyade, not, as thej; 
were, during a boom.i It seems, therefore, that there is in 
London a large surplus available for skilled work, and outside 
it a smaller but s^ill considcr^ft)le one. 

As regards unskilled boy labour, on the other hand, a 
definite answer is less easy to give. .Complaints by em- 
ployers are frequent, whilst there is often considerable un- 
employment, more particularly among* the older boyi 
Reference is also made both to their restlessness and theii 
general behaviour, and pr«)bably the trouble experienced 
by the emplcyei^ arises less often in getting boys than in 

keeping those w^om they have got. A recent comparison 

• • 

^ The Returns were made in tlfe latter half of igoO, when the 
boom of 1906-7 was at its height. 
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of the Labour Exchange Returns in four Yorkshire towns 
' shewed in one a large, and in 'a second a considerable, 
surjplus, and in two others there was no surplus at all. In 
both these last, however, the special circumstances of the 
Textile Trades created an unusually' largp demand. 

In London, the managers of some Exchanges find at 
times a difficulty in procuring all the boys they want, whilst 
others have more 'on their books than they caji place. The 
shortage, however, is often only temporary and sometimes 
apparent rather than real. Spasmodic demands take place, 
for instance, which are too large U) be satisfied at short notice. 
Many lads also fail to use the Exciianges at all, and employers 
have other means of getting those they reqhire.^ The de- 
mand for unskilled boy labour, therefore, though often 
brisk, is seldom so brisk as to outrun the supply, and a 
shortage at the Exchanges may well be concurrent with 
insufficient work to employ fully all those who need it. 

On the other hand, there is much direct evidence of a 
surplus of boys for unskilled work. In London there ard 
usually some thousands who remain unplaced on the Ex- 
change Registers at the end of each month, the number 
only falling below 2,000 in two out of twelve during 1911, 
whilst some who do not continue registration undoubtedly 
remain unemployed for a longer or shorter time. In Mr. 
Jackson s return^ again, few if any of the firms employing 
a lower grade of boy labour had any difficulty in getting 
as many as they wanted, whilst there is much evidence in 
other directions to show that there is considerable unemploy- 
ment among older boys, and even among lads between 
fourteen and sixteeq, with whom such shortage as exists is 
to be found. A recent inquiry, for instance, into the occu- 
pations of boys who had left a^number of schools in London 
showed a considerable proportion (over 6'0 per cent.) of 
those between fouiteen and fifteen to be unemployed, or at 

^ E.g., one man said that his son “ was sent up by the Exchange 
to a job and found a whole line of boys waiting there, and when he 
tried to push his way further i?p, got a clout on the head for his 
pains.” 
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least iinocdiipicd.i Finallj^, there is little doubt thaf many 
parents experience considerable difficulty in finding their sons 
places at all, or are so afraid of not finding them anything, 
that they snatch at the first opening, however unsuitt\ble. 

All these facts, tluTelore, suggest that any trouble in 
obtaining sufficient boys is not due to a shortage of them, 
but to other causes. Partly it is due to the difficulty of 
bringing empkiyers and employed togetlu*!', and still more 
to inability 1o utilize' the' available supply. Hoys are 
restless and continually ein the' move, employers as a result 
make little' effeirt to kee'j) 'them, and casual me'thods of 
e'mployment gren^' up. He^ie'e' there' is cemsiderable and 
unnecessary was^e' of time' in moving freun job to job, and 
in the unempleiyme'iit, often feir king spells, of so many lads ; 
and could reaseinabk' re'gularity be' se’cured, and the supply 
be economize'd instead eif scpiandered, the'rc would preibably, 
seime few towns e'xce])ted, be meirc than enough for all 
requireme'iits. 

•Nor does such sheirtage as exists justify the idea that it has 
any counterpart among adult men. hor most of the morc^ 
permanent jobs, whetlu'r in skilled or k3w-skilled work, there 
appear to be' more than sufficient boys. It is in those which 
e'lnploy boys, and boys only, that an adequate number v} 
hardest to secure. The greatest demand, in short, is not 
feir boys to make into men, but for boys whonvill be required 
einly feir so long as they remain such. The direct displace- 
ment of men by boys is a comparatively small part of the 
problem. Far mo/e importan! is the fresh creation or 
more rapid growth— chiefly in the distributive trades— 
of forms of worje which utilize the large supply of boys. 
This too contradicts the idea of a real shortage ; for unless 
('nough and to spare are alniady obtainable, all will be 
absorbed in existing employments. It is when the supply 
is more than ample that newnises are found for them, and 

• • * * . 

1 R. A. Bray, ^ The Apprenticeship Question ” (Econotjiic 

Journal, September, 1009, pp. ^o^etseq ) This, however, would be 
partly accounted tbr by boys who hcpl just left school ar^d not yet 
started work, and partly also by those of whom for various reasons 
no information could be obtained. 
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have t6 be found if their labour is not to be wasted altogether. 

' Wliat does happen is that difficulty arises from their restless- 
ness and lack of discipline, which further reduces the demand 
for learners, and in other ways causes more than need do so 
to enter and remain in unskilled jobs. ^ 

Hence, though the fact is partly concealed by the waste 
and loss of time that goes on, there appear to be more than 
enough boys for h\\ kinds of work, and a considerable surplus 
for positions which require or impart skill. The result is a 
state of affairs similar to that described in connexion with 
adult unemployment — namelyfa sufficient supply of them 
to permit of the free use of irrcgalar and u'^asteful methods of 
employment and training. And there is afso an increasing 
creation or extension of pure boys’ jobs. 

So too a really strong demand for boys would have similar 
effects to those which arise in the case of men. The n^3ed 
for economizing the supply would lead to the substitution 
of better and more regular methods for existing ones. 
These methods would in time become as habitual as presetit 
.ones are, and they might become so much a habit as to be 
less affected by future changes in the demand. Thus 
in Berlin, where the absorption of apprentices, learners 
and others in permanent positions is, in proportion, very 
much greater than in London, the result has been to check 
the growth of ♦Blind Alleys. ^ 

III. Summary. 

To sum up, therefore, it would appear, first, that on general 

^ E.g. " Berlin, tfipiigh growing luxurious, is not yet so spend- 
thrift of its young life as isl.ondon. The newspaper boy and the 
child street-trader are unknown. The errand boy and the errand 
*' girl, it is true, ar^ on the increase, but the middle-class housewife 
still goes herself or sends her maid-of-altwork to bring home the 
daily marketings. Shopkeepers, as a rule, do not call daily for 
< orders, or deliver customers’ goods daily. Where a van or a cart 
is sent, a van boy is unusual. If a second is carried on a van, he 
is •generally^’ a man. The telegraph and m(J5senger services are 
usually performed by men (ex-soldiers), not bty boys " (Repoit 
to the London County Council by Miss F. Hermia Durham, on 
Juvenile Labour in Germany). 
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principles e? Defective Demand for Labour over a lon^ period 
is likely to lead directly to Waste and to increased irregu- 
larity of employment both for men and boys, find tha't a 
Strong Demand is likely to reduce both to a minimum ; 'and, 
secondly, that as a piatter of actual fact, there is such a 
Defective Demand in Great Britain, and that it is leading 
to irregular methods of employment, bad methods of 
training and Waste of Labour. • 

Thus the same results arc /ound to follow from the 
influence of Demand as from thajL of the system of Training. 
Bad and haphazard methods in the latter case, slackness 
or insufficiency ifi the forrAer, are both potent causes of 
unemployment ^and of ,the growth of casual labour ; and 
both of them seem to be in active operation. They further 
exert a mutual influence upon one another. Methods may 
be'*so bad as to deteriorate more or less seriously the labour 
of a trade, and so to restrict or hinder its development. 
In other cases, the shortage of good men can be got over 
tfy adopting alternative means of production, or by the 
growth of a reserve of men and boys. So too a slack De- 
mand is a fruitful parent of bad methods. What often 
happens is that deficiency of Demand produces these and a 
waste of labour. They in their turn cause a decline in the 
quality of the workmen, who of necessity become less valu- 
able to the employer ; and this still further restricts Demand. 

So the two are often in operation at the same time, and 
vary in extent together. Hence full benefit cannot be 
obtained by a change which cfeals only with one and not 
with both, ’inferior teaching has checked Demand; a 
superior training will encourage it by in^^reasing productive 
and purchasing power. Moreover existing methods have 
become so habitual that it is doubtful if increased demand* 
by itself will bring atout a thorough change in them. A 
definite and consistent effort ^ill probably be needed. ^ 
On the otheV h?lnd, without an improvdhienfand exten- 
sion of Demand, the restoration of a good systenf of trainmg, 
though not imfiossible, is likely to be long and* difficult. 
This it must almost necessarily be so long as haphazard 
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methods involve less trouble to the employecrs and yet 
provide them with sufficient labour of an adequate quality. 
Fot a rapid improvement, therefore, an increasing Demand 
for Labour is essential. For this alone can create conditions, 
under which Waste of Labour is likely to produce a short- 
age, and better Training to prove not only profitable but 
necessary. For the latter involves thought, trouble and 
expense ; but where labour is not more than sufficient, still 
more where it is scarce, tliese are found to be well worth 
while. , 
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Existing Agencies and .Current Proposals. 

I. Existing Agencies. 

II. Current Proposals. 

I. Existing Agencies. — ^Three ^Propositions to be laid down respect- 
ing existing Agencies for placing and supervision — Classes of 
them — Head n'eachers — Value of Their Work — -Its Limitations 
—Work of Day Tracfe Schools— Work of Evening Classes— 
Work of Clergy and Parish Workers. 

Apprenticeship Chanties — I'heir Nature and Work — Appren- 
' ticeship Associations — Illustration from work of Skilled Employ- 
ment Associations — Their Organization in London — Their 
Aims — Policy regarding Indentures and Premiums — Bargaining 
for Higher Wages- -Control ol Boys during Service — Educa- 
tional Work among Parents and Ihnployers— Limitations 
of their Work— Its Defects - Other Similar Institutions— 
Statistics of Work of Skilled Employment Associations — 
The Plumbers’ Company and Apprenticeship — Boys’ Homes 
— Clubs and Brigades — Latter mainly engaged in Control and 
Supervision. _ ^ 

General Organization of Exchanges and Care Committees 
—Work of the Latter in Detail— And of the Former— Indi- 
vidual Supervision Mainly in the hands of thi Care Committees 
— Similar Schemes Elsewhere — The Edinburgh System, estab- 
lished under the Scotch Education Act of 1908 — The Bir- 
mingham System — Question of whether the Organization 
shall be controllcKl by the Edifcation or the Exchange Autho- 
rity-Throe Main Elements in all systems; the Exchange, 
the Advisory Committee, the Care Committee— Different 
Forms of Supervision. • * 

The Trade Unions— Regulation of Conditions of Teaching— 
The Number of Apprentices— A Fixed Proportion of Boys to^ 
Men— A Varying Broportion^No Limitation of Numbers— 
Fixing of Period of Service and Starting Age— Various Regula- 
tions— Little Regulation oi. Wages paid to Apprentices— 
Hours and Qver,time the Same as with Menr-Attifude towards* 
Trade School— Waning Hostility and Growing Approval- 
Little Means of Active Support — Generally Position does ‘not 
usually permit of their taking a very strong line in an^ direction. 

IT Current Proposals. — d^lie Majority Report of the 
Poor Law Commission — More Comprehensive Proposals by 
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Mr. Cyril Jackson in his Report to the Commission on Boy 
' J.abour — Criticisms of both these Policies and suggestions 
c- for Imorovement — Scheme of the Consultative Committee 
of the Board of Education — Mr. Seebohm Rowntree’s general 
.suggestions— His Scheme for Unemployed Juveniles— Detailed 
Criticism of it — Proposals of the Home Office Report on the 
Labour of Van and Warehouse Boys. ' 

Scheme of the Minority Report of the Poor Law Coyimis- 
sion : Industrial HalLTime — Advantage of the Scheme — 
Objections and Difficulties — Summary of them — Conclusion. 

Fuller reference is now required to those existing agencies 
whose purpose it is to place' boys in employment and control 
them at their work. Strictly speaking, these should include 
Trade and Technical Schools, but they have already been 
fully dealt with, and will only be mentioned further in so 
far as they assist in starting and in supervising them. 
In the first half of this chapter, therefore, I propose to 
describe briefly the chief of these agenices, their aims and 
their methods, and in the second to comment upon some 
of the more important proposals for dealing with the prob- 
lems of Boy Labour. 

1. Existing Agencies. 

As regards the former, three propositions may be laid 
down. The reorganization of the system of Care Com- 
mittees in 190^, and the establishment of Juvenile Advisory 
Committees of* the Labour Exchanges, beginning in the 
autumn of 1910, marked the first serious attempt to deal 
with the juvenile population of London as a whole. Secondly, 
there existed previously various institutrons and individuals 
Concerned each with some part, but not with fhe whole, of 
the problem, who were more or less organized each for some 
particular purpose. Hence boys and girls were either left 
‘to the uncoordiRated control of a number of societies, or 
were under no control at all. Thirdly, with some few excep- 
^tions, these agencies have usually dealt with one or other 
of the twin problems of placing and sifpeCv^ision, but not 
with both 'cogether ; and neither of th^m is likely to be 
fully solved, so long as it is, dealt with independently of the 
other. For complete success, therefore, all the bodies 
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concerned *must at least be under a common, 'central 
authority, and this is what* the new system is attempting to ^ 
secure. ' • 

Existing agencies include first those individuals, sudh as 
school teachers, who,pos*sess definite positions in connexion 
with boys and, as a result, interest themselves in starting 
them in life ; secondly, societies whose primary object is 
to place them .in skilled trades by Apprcrrticeship or other- 
wise ; thirdly, those Lads’ Homes which seek as part of 
their duties to find suitable work for their boys ; fourthly. 
Lads’ (dubs, l^rigades, Boj vSeouts’ Troops, and similar 
bodies, which are chiefly (Occupied with supervision ; and 
lastly, the Trade Union§, so far as they attempt to regulate 
the conditions of juvenile employment. 

Among individuals more is perhaps done by the head- 
masters and teachers in the Elementary Schools than by 
any others. They know the boys well, sometimes inti- 
mately. The work done in school and at manual training 
^ives a rough and ready test of capacity, though the lad 
who does well at school is not always so successful outside 
it, and those with push and smartness may do better than 
the quiet, industrious boy of more real ability. With all 
their limitations, indeed, the head teachers arc better* 
situated for dealing with the matter than almost any other 
individuals. Those of them who arc well known often have 
quite a connexion among firms of good standing, who send 
to them when they want a lad, and in this way positions of 
a permanent charat:ter are often at their disposal. 

The value* of their work, however, is limited in many 
ways, and as a rule they can only provide for some and not 
all of their boys. Too much, again, depends on the per- 
sonality of each man. Some,, a minority *it is true, are b 3 ^ 
no means willing to undertake all the extra'work that is 
involved, whilst a teacher’s connexion with employers is 
purely personal ofie, and apt to be lost ob his 'retirement. 
And there are cvAi more serious difficulties. He cannot in 
many cases know, or test, the quality of the wofk that is 
offered, and has to risk its turning out badly. Further, 
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he can'not do more than place the boys. T6 supervise 

* them after they are placed is quite beyond his power, and 
this? duty is now being undertaken by the fare Committees. 
Again, having only those who are leaving or about to leave 
his own school to select from, he has pot always a suitable 
one for a particular job. Nor is he in a position to wait, 
since the firm must usually fill the place at once, and if a 
boy is not forth(?oming will go elsewhere and perhaps offer 
no more vacancies in the future. Hence he has to send 
the best available, whether he is really fitted for it or not. 
On the other hand, a J.abour itxchange with a number of 
schools to draw on will be much<)ettcr able to give employers 
a wide selection. Moreover, if bqtli the ‘iLxchanges and 
the teachers are doing the same work, confusion and over- 
lapping may result. Until, however, the fornu'r are more 
fully developed, the latter should be encouraged to contifiue 
their work, but they should notify to the Exchanges the 
positions that they fill, and where possible send to them 
those which they cannot provide for satisfactorily. 

In this connexion mention may be made of the Day 
Trade Schools, since they possess special facilities for placing 
their boys. In their trade teaching they are confined to a 
particular industry and its allied branches and are usually 
situated in districts where these are extensively carried 
on. The Principals and Instructors, therefore, have as a 
rule a considerable knowledge of them. The pupils are a 
picked lot and consequently above the average in ability, 
they have usually shown special aptitucEs for this industry 
and select carefully the branch of it to which*’ they will go. 
The chief difficulty' lies in the doubts and, in some cases, 
prejudices of employers and in the legacy of past mistakes, 
‘but these are being overcome. Thus in one case all who 
had passed through a certain School were doing well with 
^one exception, due entirely to the lad’s own fault ; in another 
the support of ’employers was difficult ""to* get, but once 

* obtffined Vas usually continued and eilended. A third 
had a clientele of some twenty businesses o\ good staiuling, 
who always sent to it when in need of a learner. 
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These Schools, moreover, assist indirectly in th*e siy)er- 
vision of the earlier years of employment, since most of 
their boys Continue to attend Evening Classed after 'they 
leave. Similarly, thp ordinary Trade Schools do much to 
help their students, in Ihis way, especially in guiding those 
who are migrating from job to job. But here again, both 
in placing and control, their work, and more particularly 
that of the hymcr, is limited to a compa/atively few picked 
boys. The Evening Trade Classes, indeed, get into touch 
with thousands, but even thesQ include but a small propor- 
tion of the whole, and arj^ even smaller one of those who 
need them mo^t. Nevertheless, within these limitations 
they do most Valuablp work. 

Finally, the Clergy and parish workers also help to find 
situations, but do so under circumstances that are less 
favourable than those of the school teachers. They have 
not the same knowledge of a boy's attainments, nor as a 
rule so many boys to select from, and sometimes get only 
'^the unsuccessful and the unruly ones to deal with. In 
individual cases, however, they often give great assistance, 
and usually continue to exercise supervision for far longer 
than the master can, since their connexion with a boy does 
not terminate when he leaves school. 

The second kind of agency consists of Apprenticeship 
Societies and Apprenticeship Charities. The latter are still 
very numerous and possess a large total income, the objects 
in wliich it may be spent including often the provision of 
tools 'and outfit as* well as the payment of premiums. Many 
of the individual ('harities arc very small, and quite unable 
to provide properly either for the seleotion or the oversight 
of their boys, and the decrease in the use of the indenture, 
and still more in the paymejit of premiflms, has caused •a 
large number of them to divert their funds to the other 
purposes, for which provismn is made in their trust deed^. 
Moreover, adVaiftage is apt to be taken* of them by firms 
who employ apprentices for the sake of the *premiuifi, or • 
who do not normally demand pr accept one. Where, how- 
ever, they seriously carry out their work of placing and 
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sup^^rvision, they can achieve similar results ‘to those 
‘accomplished by the Apprenticeship Societies. 

The latter^ vary considerably in their objects and methods. 
For instance, the Skilled Employmc^nt Associations and 
similar bodies deal with all classes of boys and all skilled 
trades. The Jewish Board of Guardians, on the other 
hand, confines itself to members of its own religion and, 
in practice, mainly to certain occupations. All, however, 
endeavour with more or less success to select suitable ones, 
and to supervise their boys« during their period of service. 
Their work, however, may best be illustrated, and illustrated 
at its best, by a description (5l the Skilled Employment 
Associations. 

In ipog-io 1 there were in London Local Committees in 
fifteen different districts. These were separately adminis- 
tered, and to a great extent separately financed, but weve 
under the control of the ('entral Association, which carried 
out much of the more general work, such as the canvassing 
of employers and the conducting of inquiries into the 
methods obtaining in various trades. Similar Associations 
in other parts of the country are affiliated to it. Since that 
date, however, many of the Local Associations have been 
absorbed in the Juvenile Advisory Committees of the Ex- 
changes, where such have been established, and their workers 
to a great extent continue their work as part of the new 
organization. 

As their name implies, the^ aim at organizing generally 
various methods of training for skilled employments, and 
do not confine themselves to Apprenticeship. Occasionally 
they fill some situations outside the ranks of skilled labour. 
Where possible, a binding agreement is entered into, usually 
for five years, the Associationsebeing a party to it and reserv- 
ing the right to break the indenture on due cause being 
^hown. By this means they have succeeded in overcoming 
one of the great difficulties of formal Appi'enticeship — that, 
namely, of getting rid of an unsatisfactory bby or of removing 

^ This year is taken as being The last completed year before the 
coming into operation of the Labour Exchange Act (1909). 
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one from •an unsatisfactory firm. Where possible/a clause 
is inserted to allow time off for attendance at Technical* 
Classes on efne or two afternoons a week, and where a' pre- 
mium is paid, this is usually insisted upon. The A^^socia- 
tions will also accepjt a verbal agreement, and the proportion 
of learners to apprentices is about one to two. Such agree- 
ments, not being legally enforceable, are more often broken 
than are thedndentures, employers and ‘boys being about 
equally to blame. Often small difficulties and troubles 
are magnified until one of the .parties throws the thing up 
in disgust. Here, however^ thanks to their power of super- 
vision, the Assoc’iations caft step in and set matters right, 
before they hrfve gonq too far. On the other hand, their 
work has not extended to those who are learning by 
Migration. 

‘ Payment of a premium is avoided as far as possible, and 
many firms are found who neither insist upon, nor even 
desire, one. Where it is paid, return in the way of 

time-off or of higher wages is usually provided for, and 
in this way trades where the work is specially fine or deli- 
cate, or boys whose home circumstances necessitate a high 
initial wage, can be satisfactorily dealt with. Usually 
such payment is not necessary to secure a reasonable rak. 
Finally, the premium is, as a rule, paid in two parts, at the 
beginning, and half way through, the periad of service, and 
the amount is repaid by the boy, nearly always punctually, 
in small weekly instalments. 

The Associations are furtfier able to do something in 
bargaining for adequate wages, and the results of their 
efforts have, gn the whole, been mo^t gratifying. Some 
of them have been able to obtain starting rates of 5s. a 
week in most trades without a premiunr, and have saved 
their boys from having to accept for the first two years 
such as are little more than nominal. At the same tim^ 
their powers In this direction are limited to s'ome extent, 
since employers ffan, if necessary, get apprentices elsewhere. • 
Stifl they are* increasingly recognizing the vahie of the 
Associations to them, and as a result are offering more 
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favoiiratle terms. Shorter periods of serviccf are also 
‘ arranged for in certain cases. Five years, and less frequently 
seven, arc ^till sometimes necessary, but at dthers a boy 
cannot spend more than three or four years profitably in 
the same place. Here, under proper safeguards, a Short 
Apprenticeship followed by Migration seems to be the |^est 
policy, and some employers already adopt it. So, too, 
some at least of the Associations accept and even prefer it, 
and use their powers of supervision to minimize the dangers 
of its abuse. « 

The other side of their work ct'msists of general assistance 
to, and control over, the boys. ^To begin with, their capa- 
cities arc carelully tested, and efforts are made, often 
successfully, to induce them to enter trades that are suited 
both to their health and ability. Thus those who wish to 
enter an unsuitable one, are offered a more likely post with 
the alternative of placing themselves, and those who 
possess the ambition but not the capacity for skilled work, 
can sometimes be dissuaded from taking it up, and a few 
of them arc put into good positions of a low-skilled character. 
Further, in addition to those whom they place, boys resort 
to the Associations simply to obtain advice. 

‘'After being started, a boy is kept under regular super- 
vision. The home is visited at more or less fixed intervals, 
often with the iFsult of improving home conditions. The 
employer is also periodically visited and, where necessary, 
is kept up to his side of the agreement. Reports of progress 
at Trade Classes are obtained, and throughout his time the 
learner is well looked after and when it has come to an 
end, may even be further assisted to complete his training. 

Finally, these Associations do most useful educational 
^ork. They brifig home to dhe parc^nts the character of 
different jobs and the dangers attending them, and enable 
them to provide better for thdr boys than they could do 
for themselvTs, supplying that knowledge and information 
which so many cannot otherwise obtain. Further, tjiey 
interest eihployers in the rrbatter and even create a greater 
demand for learners. In connexion with this, the value 
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of what t^iey do in filling jobs with more suitable* bo^s is 
admitted ; but it is somefimes denied that they can increase* 
the demand for them. That more could be take A in London, 
is proved by the extent of the provincial influx, and in 
trades where there^ is *a shortage of competent men the 
teaching of more learners would be likely to promote their 
development. And to some extent the Associations have 
actually increased the number of openings, 'either by inducing 
employers to take them, and those, who only take a few, 
to take more, or by persuading otlu'rs to reconsider- a 
decision to give them up. » Freijuently, too, they interest 
them in a particAilar boy, And not seldom a man, who has 
had one in thii? way, ^vill afterwards have others. This 
work, however, is only in its infancy, and should in time be 
much extended by the Juvenile branches of the Exchanges. 
Apart from this, its value in interesting employers in matters 
of training has been very considerable. 

The Skilled Employment Associations have been chosen 
ibr detailed description because with them the work of this 
class of agencies has' reached its highest development. 
Among such Societies they have adopted the best methods 
and achieved the best results, and realizing the need for 
variety *in their methods to suit different conditions, they 
have avoided the rigid insistence on particular forms that 
has been apt to mar the policy of others' Indeed, on a 
small scale they have pioneered the work that is now being 
taken over by Juvenile Labour Exchanges.^ 

Nevertheless, their work has had many necessary limita- 
tions. TheyJiave only been able to deal with a few hundred 
boys and girls apnually, and the same thing is true of other 
similar institutions. They have confined themselves almost 
entirely to skilled labour. They have fouifd great difficult/ 
in many cases in getting the support of employers, and 

especially in getting a grant erf “ time-off to attend classes.* 

• • • • 

^ This expressior^ is used for the sake of brevity.' Technically • 
Juvonile Ad visor}> Committees are attached to the branches of the 
Exchanges that are dealing with \forkers under seventeen years-, 
of age. 
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^Moi^eover, their methods and personnel have co*me in for 
considerable criticism, some of it legitimate, some of it 
unfounded. Their most important positions are, as a rule, 
filled by experienced social workers,^ but many of the details 
have to be carried out by young and inexperienced persons, 
with the result that mistakes are inevitable, and complaint 
is sometimes made that they do not utilize fully the means 
of information that are available. 

Even more serious is the criticism that too great atten- 
tion is paid to obtaining 'an indenture accompanied by 
payment of a premium, and rfot enough to ensuring the 
quality of the teaching, and in ?)ne case it' was stated that, 
“ provided they could place a boy out with a premium, they 
are satisfied.’' This, together with the indenture, is thus 
treated in some cases as a sort of talisman, and chances to 
learn under less formal, but otherwise equally good, conditidns 
are neglected. Where this attitude is adopted, therefore, 
they play into the hands of those firms who take boys as 
apprentices for the sake of the premium, or use the oppor- 
tunity to get a premium for which in other circumstances 
they would not ask. Or, again, it may be paid to induce 
an employer to take an unsatisfactory boy to the possible 
exclusion of a better one. Such complaints have been and 
are still raised against Skilled Employment Committees 
and in the past’ there was some considerable justification 
for them. They have, however, learnt by their mistakes, 
and in this and other case^ have largely, if not entirely, 
removed legitimate causes of criticism, find such criticisms 
are, as a rule, far less applicable to them than to other 
similar agencies. 

Again, complaint is raised concerning the failure of some 
other Institutiofis to adapt* themsejves to modern con- 
ditions, but this fault cannot now be debited to the Skilled 
tEmployment Associations. For so far as their resources 
permit, they do adapt themselves to the requirements of 
different firms and trades, even placing boys in temporary 
.unskilled’ work to await better openings. Other bodies, 
however, practically refuse to adopt any method but that of 
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indenture,* premium and^ sometimes seven years’* service. 
Now, owing to the varied conditions of modern industry,^ 
one form of ’engagement cannot suit all circumstances, and 
to insist invariably upon it, is to neglect good openings of 
other kinds, and put some boys in less good positions than 
might be obtained for them. 

The work of the City Companies in connection with 
Industrial Training may next ,be considered. The great 
majority of them have confined themselves to giving support 
and assistance to Technical Ed^ication, sometimes generally 
and sometimes for the puiposes of the particular trade to 
which they belong. The •work varies from one Company 
to another, an*d some ,do a very great deal in this way, 
but with one important exception they appear to limit 
themselves to it. That exception is the Worshipful 
Company of Plumbers, which perhaps does as much as 
any other to provide for Technical Education, but has also 
established and supported a scheme for securing a uniform 
and well-considered system of Industrial Training. 

The movement for the Registration of Plumbers was 
first started in 1886. On fulfilling certain conditions, 
plumbers, whether masters or workmen, are entitled to 
be registered, and arrangements are made for the marking 
of all work done by them, so that it receives the guarantee 
that it has been done by qualified and *fesponsible men. 
To obtain registration a plumber has to have passed certain 
specified examinations and to have received siu'h a training 
as is recognized bj^ the Company. This may take several 
forms ; — 

(i) He may. serve with a qualified ftrm a minimum of 
five years’ Apprenticeship under an indenture, one 
of the conditi(jns of which is that hfe shall have madt 3 
adequate attendance at Technical Classes.^ 

• 

1 The Indenture |orm adopted by the Compiyiy sta^tes that “ th^ 
apprentice shall* attend and diligently study at the Evening Classes 
of any Technical Histitution or Trade School now dr hereafter to 
be Established in* London as his master shall direct and as shall be 
approved by the Plumbers’ Apprdhticeship Board.” The master 
Vind^rtakes to cause the apprentice to make such attendance. 
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{^) He may under certain conditions serve his time under 
^ the supervision of different firms. 

(3) In thh case of those who enter the trdde in other 
ways than by Apprenticeship, Registration may 
also be obtained, but the tests, to be satisfied are 
more severe than in the case of Apprenticeship. 

Thus the last alternative leaves open other avemu^s into 
the trade, and at'the same, time gives a preferenee to the 
more regular and formal system. It is claimed on behalf 
of the Company that since 1886 there has been a eonsicler- 
able increase in the proportioh of plumbers who have 
entered the trade by Apprenticeship, and that a great 
improvement has taken place in the training’ given to them. 
Unhappily, the methods which it favours have not yet 
been universally accepted, nor anything like universally, 
throughout the trade. " 

What gives greater value to its work, moreover, are the 
means it has adopted to secure efficient administration of 
its system. For it has been successful in obtaining the 
co-operation of the London Master Plumbers’ Association, 
and of the men’s Union, the United Operative Plumbers’ 
Association of Great Britain and Ireland, and the three 
bbdies co-operafe closely on this point. In 1900 they formed 
a Joint Board, named the Plumbers’ Apprenticeship Board, 
to deal with Apjirenticeship and allied subjects in London. 
Further, the Company also co-operates with the professions 
and authorities which are chiefly concerned with health 
and sanitation — the Municipal Authorities, the Medical 
Profession, the Sanitary Engineers and so on. It has thus 
secured that the training of plumbers shall be in close touch 
with all those who are interested directly in ensuring their 
efficiency and th‘at it shall catisfy t,he requirements not 
only of the trade itself but of those wide interests which 
the trade has to serve. 

The Plumbers, therefore, have afforded 'an admirable 
and successful illustration of how it is possible gradually 
to bring about the adoptiomof a definite system of training 
suited to the needs of their business, and at the same time 
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to allow, 9ubject to careful regulation, a limited sdope for 
alternative methods of entry. This is the policy which ' 
appears to required in most of the tiades London, 
and the experience of the one we have been considering 
seems to show that^ sucli a policy is feasible in practice. 
Unfortunately, even with the plumbers, it has not yet been 
universally adopted, but it has at least made considerable 
progress. In ,one point, however, it aj^ears to require 
extension. As stated in a previous chapter (Chapter VI) 
there is some difficulty in regulating the numbers of mates 
who learn the business, and^ this could be done better if it 
were made a rule ‘that at a certain point such mates should 
be definitely rctognizc4 as learners, and that only those 
who could satisfy the necessary tests should be allowed to 
continue their rise to be mechanics. Such an addition, 
induced, it would appear to be possible to graft without 
great difficulty on to the policy of Registration. 

Boys’ Homes, Clubs, Brigades, and Scouts have next to 
b6 considered. Of the former there are a considerable 
number, some being purely residcuitial and for the use of 
those already in work. More important for the ))resent 
purpose, however, are such as take orphans, “ waifs and 
strays ” ‘or other neglected and des(!rted children, often 
keeping them for some time after they have begun work, 
or even themselves starting to t('a('h them^a trade, whilst 
they are still in the Home, and finding them positions when 
they leave it. Such trades are usually those required for 
the support of the Homes e.g., tailoring, booTmaking, baking 
and carpentering. Some have also a good deal of printing 
work to do, and in this case take in outside orders as well. 
They appear to be, on the whole, siu'cessful in getting their 
boys into good work, and soinetimes even in supervising* 
them afterwards ; partly, no doubt, because they keep 
them up to about sixteen 0? even longer, that is to say, 
during theyearj< when other boys are most*apt tb run wild. 
Similar work is alfo done by many of the Poor-Law Resi- 
dential Schools. * , • 

Boys’ Clubs and Brigades, again, accomplish their best 


HH 
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work iii keeping their members under super visi(5/n, control, 

' and, in some cases, definite rules of discipline. The drill, 
physical training and organized exercise are of 'special value. 
They do comparatively little in the way of actual placing, 
and their tendency has been ratfier ,to abandon than to 
undertake this. Probably the policy is a wise one, since, 
though able to assist individuals, they are not, as a rule, 
so situated astofnake this work both gcncraj and effective. 
At the same time their members are in a better position to 
recover work if they lose if, since the others are often able 
to find them vacancies in theii^own firms. Still the really 
valuable element in the provision of such ('lubs is the super- 
vision and control they exercise, c'jpecially' if they provide 
some definite training or discipline. 

The limited number of boys with whom they deal, however, 
and the restricted measure of their control over them, 'has 
reduced the scope and value of these various institutions. 
The new general system of Exchanges and Care ('ommittees 
requires, therefore, some description, since it not only aims 
at covering the whole field, but at co-ordinating and render- 
ing effective the work of those agencies which arc already 
in existence. The organization, when complete, will consist 
of a network of Committees, attached to each Elementary 
School and working in each district in co-operation with 
the Juvenile Advisory Committee of the Labour Exchange.^ 
The establishment of the latter began in the autumn of 
1910 with the three areas of Camberwell, Saint Pancras 
and Stepney, and the Care Committees^ first took practical 
shape in the reorganization scheme passed by the County 
Council late in 1908. By this, among other things, special 
officers were appointed to develop the system. Supervision 
in each case lasts until the age of seventeen is reached, but 
there is much to be said for continuing it up to eighteen in 
^ order to bring it into line with the period of control over 
young persons under the Factory Acts'. ' 

The Cafe Committees originally canie into existence to 
carry oitt the duties of tfie Education Authority in refer- 
^ There is a Central Advisory Committee for the whole of London . 
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ence to thi* feeding and medical examination and treatment 
of school children. Each of the main branches of tneir ' 
work may De delegated to smaller siib-commhtees. The 
aim is to have one such Committee for every school, but at 
present some few t^ike charge of two or more. They are 
apppinted by the Managia's, partly from their own number 
and partly from outside, and ('ommittees in charge of a 
single wSchool may contain from ‘jix to nine* members. Head 
Masters and Head Mistresses are invited to take part in the 
proceedings. The work of Aftiu'-Care may now be briefly 
described. • 

From four to eight week^ before a child leaves the pre- 
scribed School Leaving Jmrm, which is issued by the Educa- 
tion Office of the Council, is filled in by the Head Master 
or Mistress and transmitted to the Secretary of the ('om- 
mittee. The part of it so filled in consists of a school report 
and among other things contains information as to a child's 
Standard in the School, general ability and conduct, special 
ability, if any (including progress at Manual Training or 
Domestic Jtconorny), height, lu^alth, and th(‘ trade and type 
of ('ontinuation School r('commendt*d. This is signed by 
the master or mistress. A mon' detailed vtu'dict can often 
be obtained if these details are filled in by the persem 
responsible in consultation with a member of the ('ommittee. 
An interview between the latter and tlu^ individual boys 
can then be arranged with advantage to take place at the 
same time, and it is \Try desirable that where possible 
there should be dne. 

For the rest of the form the Committee is responsible. It 
covers the father’s trade, home circumstances, and the 
wishes of the boy and his parents regarding his future. 
Where possible a visi^ to the l^unc is strongly recommended. 
Finally, the form, with the ('ommittcc’s suggestions thereon, 
is despatched to the Exchange not less than a fortnight 
before the bo;^' leaves school. Usually il is also advisable 
to notify him ol- his parents of the time for filing af the • 
Exchange and *to impress upoiv them the need oT doing so. 
This can best be done a few days before he leaves. 
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The Juvenile Department occupies usually a part of the 
< buhding which contains the ddult Exchange, but has 
sepkrate rQoms and where possible a separate entrance. 
Its general policy and administration are controlled by a 
Representative Juvenile Advisor}'^ Committee appointed 
for each Exchange District, such committees having a paid 
secretary and staff to carry out the detailed work. Ordinary 
applications are received in the morning, anji a Rota Sub- 
Committee of the Juvenile Advisory Committee sits on two 
evenings a week to interview boys who are still at School, 
or who have not yet found work. Parents are generally 
seen at the same time. Members of Care'' Committees who 
are interested are also invited to be present. ' The Exchange 
receives and classifies School Leaving Forms, deals with 
applications and communicates with the parents of those 
who have not applied, requesting them to call. It also 
canvasses employers and endeavours to fill vacancies to 
the best advantage. 

Supervision rests mainly with the Care Committee con- 
cerned, each boy being in charge of some responsible person 
who may or may not be a member of it. To it those who 
have failed to attend at the Exchange or who have with- 
drawn their application are referred for a visit and report. 
On the other hand, when a boy has been successfully placed, 
an “ A Form ” is sent, giving the character of the job, the 
wages, hours and prospects, and recommendations as to 
attendance at evening schools. The lad is then visited by 
the person responsible for him, and a report sent to the 
Exchange within one month, and afterwards tWice annually 
in May and Novemjber. The fact of his falling out of work 
is also notified to it as soon as possible, and the attempt is 
made to induce him to re-apply. Thus together the Care 
Committees and the Exchanges exercise some measure of 
control and can check, to son^e extent, continual changes 
of job. They also encourage the joining o'! Evening Classes, 
Clubs and Thrift Societies. At present the great difficulty 
is to get the majority of boys either to utilizO the Exchanges 
at all or to continue to re-register if they do not at once get 
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work ; but this will be i)vercome as experience of their , 
practical value increases. Once again it is the case that 
the creation of a habit is necessarily slow. 

Other towns and a fev; County Authorities possess similar 
schemes. Some of them were created by the Education 
Authorities previous to the passing of the Labour Exchange 
Act, others after, and as a result of, it. Some again only 
carry out part^ of the work, only placing boys, for instance, 
and not supervising them afterwards. A few undertake 
special branches of it, one to\vn providing for the de- 
livery of goods ^y a central service of messengers, instead 
of each shop employing its own. Two schemes— those of 
Edinburgh and Birmingham — may be shortly described. 

The former was established under the Scotch Education 
Act of 1908, the Local Education Authority setting up a 
bureau of its own, whilst in 1910 a satisfactory compromise 
was come to between it and the Exchange Authority by 
which a division of functions was made, and effective 
co-operation secured. 

“ The two staffs were placed in adjacent rooms in the School 
Board Office and to the parents the fine dividing line between 
the functions of the two Officers is almost invisible. To thepj 
the Office is an arrangement at which all sorts* of information 
as to likely careers for their sons and daughters can be got, 
and where, the career being decided upon, a position in some 
actual business or industry is found. It does for them what 
a wise schoolmaster would do in a small district of only two 
or three schools. Tl^at is why thc*office of the School Authority 
and not of the, adult Labour Exchange is the appropriate place 
for housing the joint organization.”^ 

The duties of the Education Officer include those of 
“ keeping the system of furtlier education in real touch* 
with the industrial needs of the locality,” giving advice 

1 Paper on “ Ju\ienile Employment : The Edinburgh Method 
of Co-operation between the Education Authority ancj the Labour 
Exchpge,” by J. W. Peck, M A., F.R.S.E. (Clerk to the School * 
Board of Edinburgh), read at the Fijst National Conference on the 
Prevention of Destitution, May, 1911. The description of the 
Scheme is summarized from Mr. Peck’s paper* 
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^ as^to suitable employment, available vacanci^ and the 
valpe of particular openings, and finally supervising the 
young worKers, more especially in reference to'’ continuation 
classes. Among the functions of the Exchange are the col- 
lection and promulgation of general industrial information, 
the registration of applications, and the bringing of empl9yers 
offering particular jobs into contact with suitable children. 
Both the Educa‘tion and, the Exchange Officers canvass 
employers, each for his particular purpose, and their pre- 
mises are both connected by telephone with the adult 
Exchange. Control over the (Children continues up to the 
age of seventeen. ^ 

For their detailed supervision the establishment of Care 
Committees was being pressed forward at the time when Mr. 
Peck’s paper was written. School Leaving Forms and circu- 
lars to parents to attend with their boys or girls arc utilised 
much as in London. There are two registers — a Personal 
one of those who have actually attended, and a General 
Register of those who have not. The former receive prefer- 
ence for employment, and three or four applicants are 
usually sent for an employer to select from. The City is 
to be covered by a total of twelve Care Committees, dealing 
^ith groups o{ schools and not, as in London, with a single 
one only. 

At Birmingham, 1 instead of two closely co-operating 
departments, a single one was established within which both 
Educational and Exchange Authorities receive adequate 
representation. At the inception of the scheme, the two 
existing Committees were combined into a single " Central 
Care Committee.” The Employment Bureau in connexion 
therewith forms part of the national system of Exchanges, 
"but the Local Education Authority, by means of its repre- 
sentation on the Committee, is given a fair share in the 

\ The description given below is summarized from the Report 
of the Special Sub-Committee of tlic City of J^Lmmgham Education 
Committee on the Institution of a Juvenile Employment Bureau 
and Care Committee in Birmingham. The scheme with detailed 
alterations is that drawn up by this Committee. 
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control and direction of its policy, and the managel of the 
Bureau is appointed by tfic Board of Trade after consulta-* 
tion with it.* It can also recpiest his dismissal. Manage- 
ment of the After-Care side of the work is retained by 
the Education Autljority, subject to the condition of pro- 
viding the Bureau with full information as to its work. 
The Children’s Bureau and the Adult Exchange occupy 
separate buildings, but for the convenie*nce of employers 
have the same telephone number. Teachers arc encouraged 
to continue their present work, of placing boys and girls, 
but are to notify the Excbinge of the vacancies they fill. 

To assist the Central org»anization, Local Exchanges are 
provided in si}? districts, for the reason that-— 

‘'It is advisable that children should have Local Exchanges 
within walking distance at which they can make applications ” ; 

and the following policy is to be adopted * - 

“ Ordinary situations, requiring no special skill or brains and 
offering no particular prospects of advancement, may be filled 
lo(‘ally. This arrangement is a matter of mere commonsense. 

It would be foolish to send a boy from vSaltley to apply for a 
vacancy in a small factory in Greet, for which there would also 
be local ‘applicants. On the other hand, the endeavour shouJd 
be made that the most promising lads should have the best 
situations throughout the city open to them.^” 

The Branch Committees are under separate officers who 
attend on every evening, except Sunday, between 6 and 9. jo, 
and there arc separate hours for boys and girls to apply. 
The Branch*es also receive notices of applications and 
vacancies fron; the Central Bureau. • 

Supervision of young persons starts, where possible, with 
an interview three months before they leave school anti 
continues up to the age of seventeen. It is in the hands 
of Care Committees, and the establishment of a separate 
one for each s?:hdbl is contemplated. Their duties are much 
the same as in London or Edinburgh. Each* helper, *it is • 
proposed, should take charge of from eight to t^n families 
who need constant, and of a few more who only need occa- 
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sional, Supervision, and it has been estimated that about 
‘ one-quarter of those under seventeen will require the former. 
The' Branch Exchanges will act as bureaux of information 
for the Committees within their area. 

Other systems in existence do not require separate descrip- 
tion, but it may be noted that in London Juvenile Advisory 
Committees are part of the Exchange Organization and 
controlled by the ‘Board of Trade. Each Local Committee, 
however, contains ten members nominated by the Education 
Committee of the County Council, and two more by the 
Head Teachers' Association. The question as to whether 
the Exchange or the Education Authority shall be the 
controlling body has led to much heated controversy. 
Happily in London, as in Edinburgh and Birmingham, a 
satisfactory working compromise has been arranged, and 
the matter is likely to be settled elsewhere in a similar w;iy, 
according to the variations of local conditions. At present 
about half the schemes in existence are worked directly 
under the Central Labour Exchange authority, whilst con- 
trol of the rest is in the hands of the Local Education 
Authority under the Choice of Employment Act (1910). A 
joint arrangement as to working has been come to between 
the Boards of Trade and Education, and whichever is the 
nominal head, the division of duties between the Exchange 
and Care Committees is on the lines that have been described. 

In all cases the same three elements are present, namely, 
the Juvenile Exchange, the district Advisory Committee, 
and the Care Committee controlling indiX'idual schools and 
supervising individual boys. The part they will play in 
the future organization of Boy Labour must be left to the 
next chapter. Their present objects are briefly as follows. 
First, there is th^ purely business one^of suiting boys with 
jobs and employers with boys, and not merely of bringing 
them together, but of bringing the right boys into touch with 
the right employers. Their success must depend largely 
' on their power to convince both parties is to their v^lue, 
and at present one of the chief difficulties 'of the London 
Committees is caused by the refusal of so many of those 
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concerned* to recognize it. Educationally, the pro*blem is 
the double one of placing and supervision, and, to be com-* 
plete, the organization requires to have brouglft within its 
scope workers and jobs of all kinds. Its functions, therefore, 
include the placing pf as many of the former and the filling 
of as many of the latter as possible, good and bad alike. 
Further, provision for actual definite training is required 
in some cases? and for discipline and regularity, far more 
than for training, in others. 

Placing, therefore, includes tjie proper organization and 
dovetailing of jobs, as, foi* instance, in the use of Blind 
Alleys to fill the Interval before permanent employment can 
be obtained, whilst the, work of approaching employers to 
secure their support and various detailed improvements 
in conditions of employment will for some time occupy a 
large share in the time and energy of the Exchanges. 

Supervision takes several forms, and is required before, 
during, between, and out of employment. The first covers 
the provision of the requisite advice and information 
precedent to a boy’s start in life. The second involves 
careful control after he is at work, to see that he receives a 
fair chance in the workshop, and makes the best of it and 
of himself, together with such information^ and assistance 
as arc necessary to his progress. Here the co-operation 
of Trade and Continuation Schools will bt needed. “ Be- 
tween employment " includes not only the prevention of 
intervals of unemployment, byt help in making a change 
of job, where such is necessary. Lastly, supervision " out 
of ” employment will embrace that of home conditions 
and will utilize, and extend social activities, such as Clubs 
and Societies and the means of physical and intellectual 
development. And y)n the •gradual grdwth of such afi 
organization rests much of the hope of future progress. 

Finally, the work of the ‘Trade Unions may be divided 
into three main sections, the regulation of the conditions 
undyr which apj)fentices and learners are taken*and taught, • 
the detailed care and control «f them during tUe process, 
and the work of the Societies in connexion with the provision 
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sional, Supervision, and it has been estimated that about 
‘ one-quarter of those under seventeen will require the former. 
The' Branch Exchanges will act as bureaux of information 
for the Committees within their area. 

Other systems in existence do not require separate descrip- 
tion, but it may be noted that in London Juvenile Advisory 
Committees are part of the Exchange Organization and 
controlled by the ‘Board of Trade. Each Local Committee, 
however, contains ten members nominated by the Education 
Committee of the County Council, and two more by the 
Head Teachers' Association. The question as to whether 
the Exchange or the Education Authority shall be the 
controlling body has led to much heated controversy. 
Happily in London, as in Edinburgh and Birmingham, a 
satisfactory working compromise has been arranged, and 
the matter is likely to be settled elsewhere in a similar w;iy, 
according to the variations of local conditions. At present 
about half the schemes in existence are worked directly 
under the Central Labour Exchange authority, whilst con- 
trol of the rest is in the hands of the Local Education 
Authority under the Choice of Employment Act (1910). A 
joint arrangement as to working has been come to between 
the Boards of Trade and Education, and whichever is the 
nominal head, the division of duties between the Exchange 
and Care Committees is on the lines that have been described. 

In all cases the same three elements are present, namely, 
the Juvenile Exchange, the district Advisory Committee, 
and the Care Committee controlling indiX'idual schools and 
supervising individual boys. The part they will play in 
the future organization of Boy Labour must be left to the 
next chapter. Their present objects are briefly as follows. 
First, there is th^ purely business one^of suiting boys with 
jobs and employers with boys, and not merely of bringing 
them together, but of bringing the right boys into touch with 
the right employers. Their success must depend largely 
' on their power to convince both parties is to their v^lue, 
and at present one of the chief difficulties 'of the London 
Committees is caused by the refusal of so many of those 
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of the compositors at any rate, are admitted to thfe Union 
on proof of membership ()f any recognized Society ; bift in' 
recent years U proper period of Apprenticeship Sdcnns to have 
been more insisted upon. The rules of the Amalgartiated 
Lithographers fix the sade at one to five with a maximum 
of six in any establishment, and a new apprentice can be 
taken in the last six months of the service of the senior 
apprentice. , ^ • 

Other Unions which lay down and enforce a proportion 
include the London and Provin/:ial Society of Coppersmiths 
and Metal Workers (one to three), the Silver and Electro- 
Plate Operative^ Society ^l.ondon Branch) (one to four), 
and the United Pattei;n Makers, at least in some districts, 
(one to five). The Amalgamated Brushmakers have a 
complicated rule by which the number of apprentices varies 
from one to three, and two to five up to nine to 100 journey- 
men, and a member setting up for himself is allowed to 
have one apprentice without employing a journeyman. 
In addition, a good many Societies fail to get their rates 
established in London, but succeed in doing so elsewhere. 

d'he chief examples of the adoption of different propor- 
tions according to local circumstances by agreements be- 
tween 'masters and men are afforded by the hingineering 
Trades and more particularly the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers. This Union has found the* enforcement of a 
uniform rate impossible, owing to differences in the condi- 
tions prevailing in various districts and sections of the 
industry, and has^cen able to work successfully the arrange- 
ment of having separate regulations for each of them. 
They have even adapted them to tl^ particular circum- 
stances of individual firms, and to the number of boys 
their business requires. Sirqilarly, the Friendly Society oi 
Ironfounders leaves the matter to be regulated by the 
by-laws of its branches according to local needs, these 
by-laws being* subject to the sanction of the Central Council 
It is doubtful, hbwever, if they are so successfill in enf( 5 rcin^ 
them- as is the* Amalgamated Speiety of Engineefs. 

Finally, there are a large number of Unions in which nc 
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such limitation is enforced in London, though ih some it 
*lnay be elsewhere. So far as the Building Trades are con- 
cerned, the* small number of boys and apprehtices taken 
renders the rule unnecessary. If it exists, it is practically 
inoperative, since the maximum fixed, by the Unions is 
practically never reached. Thus the Bricklayers and Stgne- 
masons neither have nor need a rule to this effect, and the 
Plasterers have cfne, but questions as to its observance 
seldom or never arise. On the other hand, the Carpenters 
and Joiners have sometimes felt the need, especially to 
prevent the flooding of their business with boys during 
periods of good trade. They als*0 used to complain of the 
influence of the Trade Schools in ca;asing too many to try 
to enter it, but less has been heard of this recently. As 
a rule the complaint is that employers will not take more 
than a few learners. 

Outside the Building Trades, there are numerous cases 
where no rule is enforced. Thus one of the Smiths' Societies 
states that they are recruited almost entirely from hammer- 
men, not from boys, and that the question does not therefore 
arise, and some of the numerous societies in the Precious 
Metal, Instrument and Electrical Industries describe their 
aKempts at regulation as unsuccessful. Probably the 
method of a variation in the proportion according to circum- 
stance will be thfc most successful, since it can be adapted 
most completely to the varying needs of different places. 
So far as it is practicable, therefore, its adoption is to be 
recommended. ’ 

The questions of the period of service and of the age for 
starting to learn a ti*ade have already been fully dealt with, 
and here it is only necessary to refer shortly to the attitude 
of the Unions toV^^ards them.. Once ^gain the distinction 
has to be made between those which do and those which 
4o not, or cannot, enforce regulations. Thus in the Printing 
Trades, seveh years' Apprenticeship is, as a' rule, strictly 
adhered to. The Amalgamated Lithograph^, however, ^ill 
accept five or six in practice and permit a Verbal Agreement 
in olace of an indenture, orovided the consent of the local 
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Branch oi the Society is obtained. For starting,* an age 
limit of seventeen is fixed *by the Stereotypers, and of fiffeen* 
by the Amalgamated Lithographers, whilst the Compositors 
endeavour to prevent boys being bound after about the 
age of sixteen. The Machine Minders, on the other hand, 
have no limit. The Compositors have a period of a few 
months’ trial before binding, and the Lithographers have 
a rule that a, boy must be withdrawn, if he is not bound 
within six months after being taken on. As already stated, 
the Apprenticeship rule is modjfied to some extent by the 
acceptance of members oft Provincial Societies by whom 
the full Apprenticeship has mot been enforced, but in recent 
years greater strictness^ appears to have been shown in this 
respect. 

In the metal trades, five years’ Apprenticeship or Service 
is more usual, and sometimes a definite start must be made 
before the age of sixteen. The Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers, however, allows an alternative of three years’ 
work, with a previous period of four years in the Engineering 
Department of a Technical Institute. With one Society of 
Smiths a hammerman must get full money within four years 
after being advanci'd to smith’s work. It fixes no definite 
age limtt for starting, but gives certain sligdit advantages, 
as regards admission to iiKunbership, to those who have 
started before a certain age. In House Bwilding, with one 
possible exception where the })criod is five years and the 
starting age fifteen, no rules on either point are enforced in 
London, and the same appears* to be the case with some of 
the Art Meta*l and Instrument Trades. 

There is also^ a certain amount of regulation in the case 
of apprentices and other learners who have completed their 
service. Thus the Amalgarpated Society of Engineers 
lays it down that an*apprcntice must get the full rate two 
years after the close of his time, or, if he is to receive a lower 
rate, the Distrief Committee must consent to it. The 
Boilermakers an(> Iron Shipbuilders allow one'year to* get 
journeyman’s m*oney after the clpse of the recognii^ed period. 
In the Printing Trades, again, apprentices must receive 
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full mohey immediately on coming out of their ' time, and 
'improvers are not recognized. On the other hand no 
regulation Appears to be attempted in a good ‘many trades. 

Turning to the conditions under which the teaching is 
given, wages are left almost invariably to be arranged by 
the employer and the boy. Hours and overtime are Ip.xed 
by the Working Rules of a district, those of the boys being 
the same as those'of the mep. Sometimes, however, there is 
some attempt to secure proper teaching and due observance 
of any contract to provident. The most definite step has 
been taken by the London Sodety of Compositors, which 
has recently set up in many ^offices Committees of the 
" Chapel ” Mo supervise the instruction of 'the apprentices 
and look after their interests generally. Other Societies 
in the Printing Trades, the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers, the Boilermakers’ Society, and some more tike 
active steps to bring this about. Usually they deal with 
individual employers, and try to put a stop to undue speciali- 
zation and other undesirable features. TIk^ work done ancl 
its success vary with the strength of the different Unions, 
and a great many arc not in a position to accomplish much. 

Thirdly, their attitude towards 'rechnical and Continued 
Education may be described as one of general support and 
encouragement. Active opposition is very seldom found 
nowadays, and 'less is now heard of the fears formerly 
expressed that the activity of the Schools might cause a 
trade to get overstocked with boys. One docs, indeed, 
meet occasionally with such statements fis the following : — 

“ We feel bound to discourage attendance at the Technical 
Schools. Lads of ah sorts go to them and naturally turn to 

‘ ^ “ In connectioifAvith their Tr?de Union the Compositors in each 
printing establishment are organized as a ‘ chapel,’ and one of the 
members, chosen among themselves as ‘father of the chapel,’ be- 
•comes the medium between the Union, the individual men, and the 
employers” '(Booth, Life and Labour of the PeopU, vol. vi., p. 192). 
One* of the duties of the Father of the Chapel is< to make a monthly 
return of the number of apprentices and turnovert, and the system 
under which they work (Rules (?f the London Society of Compositors, 
xxiii. 3). 
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the Woodworking Trades, which get overstocked. Wc object 
to manual training before they leave school for the same reasim . ’ . 

Or again : — * 

" The officials of the Technical Institutes try to overrun the 
trade with boys fromitheif Day Trade Classes ” 

This attitude, however, is seldom taken up nowadays, but 
some Trade IJnion secretaries, who otlu\*wise an; perfectly 
favourable to them, are appnLensiv^e lest they should be 
“ used to turn out blacklegs, which is the great danger ; 
that is to say, men who will go to them and pick up a smatter- 
ing of the busines's and themundercut Union rates by working 
for a low wage. This Jear, also, is becoming less common. 
Other objections are that the teaching is of little value, or 
that “ their teachers are not practical men,” but these are 
less frequent than among employers or foremen. On the 
other hand, complaints are sometimes made that sufficient 
facilities are not provided. 

" Among the Union Officials as a body, therefore, complaints 
and objections are comparatively rare. Usually efforts 
are made to bring the Schools to the notice of the boys, to 
point out their advantages and to induce them to attend. 
Actual* compulsion is not practicable, the more so as .in • 
many cases apprentices and learners are*not eligible for 
membership until near the close of thei» time, and, until 
they arc, the Unions have no control over them. Thus, 
so far as the boys are concerned, they have been restricted 
to persuasion and encouragement. One or two indeed 
have tried the policy of offering prizes to their junior mem- 
bers for proficiency at their school stu/lies, but this has not 
proved a success and has been abandoned. Perhaps the 
most practical step has becji that taken by the Am^tlga- 
mated Society of Engineers which allows a three-year period 
of Apprenticeship or Servioe, in place of one of five, in the 
case of those .wf^ have previously spent least four in tfie 
Engineering Department of a Technical Institute. *1 be-, 
lieve,* also, thht a few Unions, such as the Lctndon C om- 
positors and the Amalgamated Engineers, also approach 
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employers with a view to the grant of time-off for s-ttendance 
^at Hasses. 

To sum up, the position of the Societies in London is not, 
as a rule, sufficiently strong to enable them to carry out an 
active policy either to secure increased attendance by 
the boys or better facilities for it from ‘the masters. Some 
of them, indeed, lament that in neither case is there such 
a desire to make luse of them as there ought^ to be. Thus 
it has been said to me : — ' 

“ We find the boys will not spend, nor sacrifice, money on 
going, and the employer won't kt them off to do so, though 
it might be to his advantage," 4 

and for this reason some of the more* active IVade Unionists 
advocate compulsory Technical Instruction. 

The position is much the same with the other branches 
of their activity, though some few Societies, particularly 
in Printing and Engineering, are able to do a great deal. 
But the interest taken by the Unions in various mattcrs,^^ 
and not least in Trade Teaching in the Schools, should 
render possible increased co-operation between them and 
the employers ^ in the adoption of improvements by volun- 
tary means and the establishment of better rules and regula- 
tibns for these , various matters. Probably the two sides 
will be more and more brought together for these purposes 
through the medihm of Advisory Committees of the Labour 
Exchanges, and indeed a start has already been made in this 
direction. 

11. Current Proposals. “ 

Schemes and suggestions for dealing with the problems 
of Industrial Training are both numerous and varied ; but 
there are a few which for one reason or,^ another are of suffi- 
ciently outstanding importance for separate consideration. 
These include the proposals ifiade by the Majority and 

1 The system of co-operation in plumbing, a:? organized by the 
' Plumbers' Company, has been described earlier in this chapter. 

2 Unless otherwise stated, these various proposals will be con- 
sidered only so far as they refer to and affect boys. 
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Minority ot the Poor Law Commission of 1905-9, tlioso^ of 
their special Investigator Mr. Cyril Jackson, on which ,the 
former at an^ rate arc largely based, the recomhiendations 
made by the Consultative Committee of the Board of Educa- 
tion in 1909 in their, Report on Attendance at Continuation 
Schools, the scheme recently put forward by Mr. Seebohn 
Rowntree and Mr. Bruno f.asker, and especially the sug- 
gested establishment of Schools , for urK'mployed juveniles, 
and the changes advocated by a n'cent ('ommitte(‘ dealing 
with the labour of Van and Warehouse Boys. Of these a 
short description and criticis*m mav not be out of place. 

The Majority Report ' ado|)ts .ilinost cn bloc Mr. Jackson’s 
suggestions . — 

(i) that all boys shall bc' k(‘pt at Scliool till the age 

of fifteen ; 

(ii) that exemption below this age shall be granted 

only to those leaving to learn a skilled trade ; 
a.nd (iii) that there shall be school supervision till six- 
teen and n^placement in school of those who 
arc not properly employed. 

They also recommend, though without submitting any 
definite ' plans, that improved facilities ^ for technical 
education shall be offered to young people after they leave 
School, that, to prevent deterioration of plfy^sique, physical 
drill shall be more prolonged and thorough than hitherto, 
and that tlu' Board of lulucation shall reconsider the whole 
curriculum, aims ^md id(\als of the system of elementary 
education, esjK'cially with a view to the j)ro vision of a better 
preparation for, a life of manual labour 

“ We doubt," they say, " if the atmosphere of our Sclawl^ 
life is altogether conge»aial to a Career of manual labour" ; 

whilst on the second point ^hey remark 

• • * 

“ Although are not unanimous on this point, some of us 
believ^ that the mo^t effective and thorough method of infusing 

' The proposals dealing with Boy Labour are given m Part TX 
(25) (a) of the Report. Cd. 4499 of 1909, p 630. 
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' \ 
into bcJys approaching adolescence a sense of discipline and 
selPrestraint, both physical and moral, and of improving their 
physique fq^r subsequent occupations, would be a universal 
system of military service.” 

This matter is developed more fully by Mr. Jackson, and 
deserves full and careful consideration. Some day it may 
get it, but of this one cannot be sanguine. 

Mr. Jackson ^ Irimself goes much further. He recommends 
special Labour Exchanges for boys leaving school, the 
abolition of half-time employment of children of School 
Age, the ” better grading of wages ” to check the flow of lads 
into unprogressive occupations through the temptation of 
high, initial earnings, and a system of compulsory Con- 
tinuation Schools. He also mentions favourably a sug- 
gested amendment of the Shop Hours Acts with a view to 
preventing excessive hours of labour on certain days of .the 
week. 

To many of these proposals it is easy to give a cordial 
agreement, though probably the time is not yet ripe for the 
adoption of some of them. Thus fuller grading of wages 
is eminently desirable, but is probably not practicable with 
our existing machinery or until the Labour Exchange 
Organization is fully developed. The establishment of a 
minimum below which no boy shall be employed is as 
much as is yet practicable. It will be discussed in the next 
chapter. Again, supervision should not end at sixteen as 
suggested in the Majority Report, but should continue till 
eighteen, the age to which the control of young persons 
under the Factory Acts is extended. So, too, ‘replacement in 
school would be likely to lead to confusion if the ordinary 
Elementary Schools were utilized for the purpose. This 
• rhatter, indeed, can best be dealt with by improved measures 
for the placing of lads in the classes and grades of work to 
^ which they are fitted, for these would decrease very largely 
the number who were not suitably occupied. Those who 
weVe left cfould then be provided for by means of special 

I ( *' 

' Report by Mr. Cyril Jackson on Boy Labour to the Poor Law' 
Commission (Appendix XX. Cd. 4632 of 1909), especially pp. 29-32. 
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Schools f(fr Unemployed Juveniles on the lines suggested 
by Mr. Rowntree. 

Dealing primarily with attendance at Continuation 
Schools, the Consultative Committee ^ produced ’what 
was quite a comprejiensive scheme for extending Industrial 
Education. Its chief features were : — 

(1) Better and closer connexion between Elementary 

and ^ Continuation Schools, and Various improve- 
ments in the former to fit their pupils more com- 
pletely for work at tho latter, including the aboli- 
tion of ^ whole an*d half-time exemptions from 
attendance for chiTdren under thirteen, and, after 
a few years, for those under fourteen in the case 
of industrial employments. 

(2) Exemption from full-time attendance under the age 

of sixteen, only where children are, and for so long 
as they continue to be, suitably employed. Special 
classes to be formed for those retained at School 
or recalled to it after an interval of employment. 

(3) Juvenile Employment Registries to give advice in 

the selection of employment up till the age of 
^seventeen. 

(4) Improvements in existing Continuation Schools, as 

conducted on the present voluntary basis. 

(5) Owing to the fact that, without * compulsion, the 

system is not likely to be complete, the Local 
Education Authorities* to be compelled to provide 
suitable Continuation Schools for young persons 
under seventeen within their area au,d to keep a 
record* of their names and employments. 

(6) Local Education Authorities to be empowered v^iih 

the consent *of the Board of Education to frame 
bye-laws for making attendance at them compulsory 
for all young persons under seventeen resident and 
working within their districts who are not otherwise 
* receiving a suitable education. ^ 

^ Report of the Consultative Committee of the Board of Education 
on Attendance at Continuation Schools. 
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Employers to let oft such ^oung persons ‘To attend 
these Schools at the hours and periods required by 
the'^Local Education Authority, these Tatter to be 
fixed after consultation with their representatives 
and those of the workpeople. ^ 

(8) The Local Authority to fix a limit of hours wjiich 

may not be exceeded in any day or week by employ- 
ment and ‘further e4ucation combined.. 

(9) The curriculum to give effective training for the 

duties of citizenship and to have reference to the 
crafts and industries ofThe district, giving promin- 
ence to the manual and’ practical side, but not dis^ 
regarding the claims of general education. The 
instruction should on every ground include syste- 
matic physical training. 

(10) Consideration whether Continuation School grafits 
might not be paid on a higher scale in the case of 
those authorities adopting compulsory attendance. 

u- 

There are also various other proposals of a more or less 
detailed character.^ 

The scheme, in its main outlines, is admirable and states- 
rnanlike. The lines of advance which it advocates— im- 
proved elementary education, development of the industrial 
and manual, as well as of the literary, capacities of the boys, 
Juvenile Labour Exchanges, Compulsory Continuation 
Schools, reduced hours for juvenile labour — have all a part 
to play in the solution of the problem. ^ The suggestion of 
special classes largely gets over the difficulty oi the Majority 
Report proposal for replacement in School, but if Schools 
for Unemployed Juveniles are also to be established, the 
twc will almost certainly have to be combined. Eighteen 
again would be a better age than seventeen as the limit to 
the control exercised by Education Authorities and Labour 
Exchanges, Jor the reason already give^. There is also 

^ E.g. that (lie occupations of males and females should be shown 
in the Census for each year up to the age of twenty-one. The^ are 
actually so given from fifteen to twenty, but not between twenty 
and twenty-one in the Census of 1911, 
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much to lie said for making compulsory attendance* at Con- 
tinuation Schools legally bbligatory, rather than permi^^ivef 
and dependent on its adoption by the Local Authority, at 
least in the case of London and of larger boroughs and 
urban districts. Nevertheless the policy of the Committee 
would mean a very long step in this direction. 

Mr, Rowntree ^ outlined a system of After-Care, under the 
control of Jiivenile Advisory Committfes acting in co- 
operation with the Head Teachers, to continue until nineteen, 
and an organization of Care Committees to check bad home 
influences during the yearstof school life, each member to 
deal witl> only three or four families. He likewise adopted 
a modified form of the^ half-time proposals of the Minority 
of the Poor Law Commission, suggesting that up to the age 
of nineteen all adolescents should spend a considerable 
ptoportion — perhaps one-third -of each week in Training 
Schools. 

His most important contribution to the solution of the 
problem, however, is the scheme of Schools for Unem- 
ployed Juveniles, It may be described in his own words : — 

“ The system would work out in this way. Before a lad 
left an elementary school, he would be obliged to produce a 
certificate signed by a prospective employer, stating that he 
would forthwith be engaged in regular work al a weekly wage, 
or else to enter immediately a training school where he would 
remain until he found work. In this school, which might be 
in connexion with an existing Technical School, he would receive 
such instruction as would develop his general intelligence and 
render him adaptable to any employment that might be forth- 
coming. He ’would, for instance, add to his knowledge of 
applied mathematics and drawing. . . . ^He wohld be taught 
to express himself in writing and would receive carefully regulated 
instruction in physical drill. An important place in the curri- 
culum would be giv^n to industrial training. . . . The la'd 
would remain in the School till he could produce an employer's 
certificate to the effect that ht had obtained regular work. The 
exact definitiop M . . . regular work would require considera- 
1 

1 ¥^employme§it : A Social Study. By B. Seebolqn Rowntree 
and Bruno Lasker. Chap. I. "Youth under Nineteen Years of 
Age,” pp. 1-28, and especially pp. 20-24. 
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tion, but we suggest that, at any rate, no promise of work for 
^ess <-han a week should be considexed.” 

Further, u.p to the age of nineteen, a boy should always 
return to the School during any period of Unemployment, 
the employer being compelled under penalty to notify at 
once the fact of his dismissal. One free meal a day should 
be given to the lads, first to maintain physical efficiency, 
and secondly as '' compensation for the catch jobs they 
miss,” whilst thirdly it would enable each school to cover a 
wider area by making it unnecessary for the lads to return 
home to dinner. • «■ 

The difficulties due to the conGnual coming and«^going of 
lads of widely different attainments. could only be met by 
careful grading of classes, which would have necessarily to be 
very small. Variations in numbers according to the state 
of trade would be provided for by making the staff arid 
buildings adequate to the larger demand, whilst in busy 
times, ” the lads unemployed would probably be the least 
efficient and, therefore, those standing most in need of the 
increased personal attention which could be given by an 
ample teaching staff.” As regards opportunity of searching 
for work, Mr. Rowntree expresses the hope that this will 
shortly be rendered unnecessary thanks to Labour Exchange 
development, and school hours could be regulated so as 
to give as much time as might still be necessary. He 
suggests from nine to twelve and from two to five, with a 
holiday on Saturdays, and special leave of absence as 
occasion arose. 

The scheme shows remarkable promise of better things 
and justifies’ the hope of its authors that under it 
“ periods of unemployment, so far from being demoralizing, 
would be educational ” ; but probably the discipline and 
control of the boys that it would secure would be a more 
valuable result than the actual education they received. 
It would givti the best possible opportunity for carr3fing out 
the policy of ” replacement in school of boys not properly 
employed, suggested by the Majority Report and by Mr. 
Jackson. As regards those on the point of leaving, however, 
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it will probably be better to keep them at the Elementary 
Schools till a job is fouifd for them, rather than transfer# 
them to others for the short intervening intervals. •Sir. 
Arthur Greenwood, indeed, has proposed a similar scheme 
uncier which attendance* shall be voluntary, but Mr. Rown- 
tree objects, and in my view quite rightly, that it would fail 
to reach those boys who most need systematic training. 
To some extcjit, however, it will undoubWdly be necessary 
to bring into operation gradually whatever policy is 
adopted. Possibly it might be combined with some system 
of Juvenile Unemployment Insurance, in which benefits 
would be made tf) depend on attendance. 

A report of somewhat narrower scope has recently been 
published by a Departmental Committee of the Home 
Office (composed of Messrs. Gerald Bellhouse, Cyril Jackson 
and Nigel Walker), dealing with the Hours and Conditions 
of Employment of Van Boys and Warehouse Boys.^ It 
proposes that no one under eighteen shall be employed as a 
van boy for more than seventy hours per week inclusive of 
meal times, every one of them having not less than ij hours 
per day for meals or absence from work. Where, however, 
employment is for not more than eight hours per day, only 
one hohr need be allowed. Moreover, such boys shall ha^ve 
the public holidays usual in their districts* or days inTieu 
thereof. Employers shall keep cards i)r other records 
showing the hours and mealtimes of each boy. Local 
Authorities arc to be given power to regulate their employ- 
ment still further by byc-la\^, and no one under sixteen 
shall be employed in this capacity between 9.30 p.m. and 
6 a.m. Boys^ in warehouses which Receive* goods from 
vans for sorting and distribution shall also be under these 
regulations, their employment in storage warehouses 9h^ll 
be regulated under tlie Factory Acts or by other means, and 
that of young persons in wholesale warehouses, where goods 
are displayed f<5r sale, shall be brouglrt under the sarfte 
restrictions as lire applied by the Shop Acts to porsbns, 
employed in fetait shops. 

^ Cd. 6887 of 1913. 
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Thes9 proposals which have received a gogd deal of 
^futile and unfair criticism from certain quarters appear to 
be practical^ well consid(a'ed and as far-reaching, as the terms 
of reference would allow. Their adoption could hardly 
fail to do much to convert many :of the jobs under con- 
sideration into (‘xeelk'iit openings for‘ boys of a certain 
class, and so to minimi/e the dangerous and even injurious 
results to which ^ hitlu'rto they have so frequently led. 
Probably it will be neeessa'ry in the near future to reduce 
hours of employuK'iit considerably below the maximum of 
sixty-one (exidusive of mealthiu'^), that is proposed by the 
Report. There is also much to^be said, at any rate in the 
case of van boys, lor insisting upon compulsory engagement 
through an Exchange and a fixed period of employment, 
such as will be suggested in the next chapter. 

The drastic sc'heme of the' members who signed the Minority 
Report of the Poor Law ('ommission has been left to the 
last owing to the highly controvi'rsial character of many of 
its proposals. Its chief items may be briefly described in' 
the words of their summary of recommendations. ^ 

“ That in order to si'cure proper industrial training for the 
youth of the nation, an ainendinent of the Factory Acts is 
urgently leipiired to provide that no child shall be employed 
at all Ix'low the oge of liftei'U , tint no voung peison shall be 
employed for more than thirtv hours |)er week, and that all 
young per.sons so elnployed shall b(' re(]uir('d to attend for thirty 
hours per week at suitable Trade vSchools maintained by the 
Local Education Authorities.” 

” That we recommend these Teforms for their own sake, but 
it is an additional advantage that they (and especially the halving 
of boy laboiq') would permit the immediate addition to the 
number of men in employment eipial to a largo proportion of 
those who are now unemployed or under-employed.” 

'Elsewhere in the report thd advant?cges of the scheme 
are more fully sketched. The employment of boys would be 
less profitabfe, and this, together with a probable scarcity 

^ H^inonty Report of the Royal Commission on^ the Poor laws 
and Relief of Distress, Cd .^400^, of 1Q09 Part IT, Chap V '"‘The 
Halving of Boy and Girl Labour,” pp. 1 190-2. 
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of boy labour, would lead to the substitution for them of 
adult men, A decrease ih their earnings would get rift of# 
the difficulty, caused by boys having “ even too ijiuch podcet 
money " and thus becoming independent of home and too 
easffiy led into evil coursed, and their leisure would be absorbed 
under discipline. Systematic physical training under medi- 
cal supervision would rectify to a great extent " the adverse 
hygienic conditions of town life.” Finally a good general 
industrial aftd manual training* could be given, including 
" even a groundwork of training in particular handicrafts 
such that few even of ijidenturcd apprentices obtain,” 
and the boys, each accordir^ to his capacity, could be made 
into adaptable and intelligent workmen, each ” ready 
to undertake any kind of unspecialized work and com- 
petent, even if he does unskilled labour, to do it ‘ with his 
head.' ” 

The scheme as outlined is a bold and comprehensive one 
and is attractive because of its very simplicity. But it 
would also lead to very considerable difficulties. Indeed, 
setting aside those elements in it (c.g. raising the school 
age to fifteen) upon which nearly all the other schemes 
outlined in this chapter are agreed, and considering only 
suggestions like the system of industrial half-time that are 
peculiar to the Minority Report, there seem^ no doubt that 
legitimate objections are very great, and. in my view the 
advantages that certainly attach to it can be obtained 
equally well along other lines to which these objections 
do not apply. , 

In the first ’place it has to be remembered that the work- 
shop plays, and must continue to play, the ffiain part in 
teaching boys the more skilled processes and in providing 
that regular and disciplined performance of every-day 
labour that forms thd major part of the training of the lower 
grades. It is true that thi^ part has to be supplemented 
to an increasing ^extent by the Trade School or Technical 
Institute in the cjne case, and by the Continuation School in , 
the other. Still, it* is the workshop that does* the lion's 
share of the teaching, for the reason that a boy has to be 
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trained Tor it and to do the work as it will be done there. 
T^ik’-ther, it can give what is required, and expert opinion is 
largely agreed that where this is the case, The training 
that is given by it is the best of all. So too with the lower 
grades, regularity, discipline and adaptability are excellent 
things to acquire at a School, but they are better still when 
acquired in the workshop, for the workshop and by the 
workshop. The f.rimary requisite, therefore, .is to take the 
latter and its training and make the very best* of them by 
regulation and control of \ts conditions and methods— in 
short, by the Organization of Boy Labour. In this, indeed, 
the Schools have an important 'part to play, and to enable 
them to play it, we need both a i;neasure ^of compulsory 
attendance and a further shortening of the hours of juvenile 
labour. 

The alternatives, in short, are to use and make the best 
of the existing means of training in the workshop, or to 
try to substitute for them to a large extent the Trade or 
Continuation School. For this is what it is likely to come to! 
Now the School is not fitted to take the chief or even an 
equal part in the training. There are a number of trades 
which it cannot as yet teach at all, and there are others 
whose earlier stages cannot, for one reason or another, be 
carried out by it. Again, work in the School is not done 
under the conditions of the workshop, and therefore is seldom 
or never in a position to replace it completely. It can 
supplement it, however, or, where these conditions are 
likely to prove injurious to young boys,' they can be kept 
altogether at such institutions as Day Trade Schools up 
to the age of sixto3n. It is far better, in, fact, that the 
learner should spend the bulk of his time at the bench, but 
with a certain number of hours at a Trade School for pur- 
poses both of training and of physica*! development. The 
^,ame is true also of the lower* grades of labour. What is 
b^st for them is regular and disciplined efnployment in the 
workshop itself, and this also can be provided by better 
organization together with ,a fuller provision for corftinued 
education. 
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Moreove!*, the proposal to substitute the School Yor the 
Shop to the extent of half-time does to a great extent jp- •* 
volve a confession that the latter is not adeqUitc for the 
purpose, that its teaching is a failure, and therefore *that 
some new system myst {)e found to replace it. And if it is 
mad^, the change is likely for a number of reasons to lead 
to the supersession, wholly or in part, of the one by the other. 
The lack of confidence shown in^ them witl discourage em- 
ployers. The feeling will "grow that the Schools have under- 
taken the job and that it can be^ left to them, and this may 
very well result in a deterios^tion, rather than an improve- 
ment, in workshop methods. Indeed, in some cases it 
might cause erfiployers.to cease to take boys, trusting to 
obtain them ready-made, as has already been found to 
occur with the Day Trade Schools in one or two of the 
women’s trades. The foremen, again, are less likely to take 
an interest in their training, when they are only partially 
under their control, just as is said to happen with the 
migratory improver, when ‘‘ a foreman will never take the 
same interest in a boy another man has trained, as he 
does in his own." So, too, the work of a learner will be 
difficult to organize, if he is continually leaving it, whether 
at dinner time or on alternate days or for alternate weeks. >t 
is far from easy to arrange it so far ahead, and he will 
have to be given such as will fit the time he spends in the 
shop so that his progress while he is there may be retarded 
rather than accelerated. 

Another point concerns the question of discipline and 
supervision. These admittedly arc often defective at 
present, but will they be any less so under a system of Dual 
Control ? The foreman will never feel he has full command 
when the boy is continually going off elsewhere after haH 
the day is over, and the instructor at the School may be no 
better off. There is also the danger that in some case§ 
continual moverri'ent backwards and forwards ’ will accep- 
tuat^ restlessness and indiscipline, and so cbunteract in 
part the good effect’ of the physical and technical training. 
Moreover, a clash of views and interests between the two 
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is almost inevitable. Already, under the voluntary system, 
♦.th^objection is raised that the teaching of the Trade Schools 
is hiaking boys less receptive of that of the f(?remen or the 
men ' in the workshop and that they are too ready to sej: up 
against them the smattering of knowledge which they have 
acquired elsewhere ; and this tendency can hardly fail to 
be increased enormously under the half-time system. 

Further, theret. is the general position of Ijie employers 
to be considered. The change undoubtedly \(ould lead to 
an enormous amount of trouble and inconvenience for them, 
and more particularly ior firm^, of small or moderate size. 
With large firms who could conrenicntly employ two shifts 
of learners or boys this might not be^very great ; with others 
it probably would. Moreover, the wages of two boys 
employed half-time under the new conditions would un- 
doubtedly be greater than that of one full-timer under 
existing ones. Hence to justify such a fundamental altera- 
tion in the position of Boy Labour, it is necessary to show 
either that employers as a body are clearly abusing theil 
position, or that the advantages which it professes to secure 
are obtainable by no other means. Neither view appears 
to me to be justified. The first certainly is not ; and, as to 
the second, a system of compulsory continuation ‘schools, 
with a reduction of the hours of juvenile labour, would pro- 
duce all or nearly all the advantages of a half-time system, 
and at the same time avoid its difficulties. 

A further consideration is that the complete solution 
of the problem requires a thorough organization and regula- 
tion of Boy Labour, and that in the provisibn of this the 
co-operatioif of eniployers will be absolutely essential. At 
present their attitude is certainly not unsympathetic 
either towards their boys or^ towards suggestions for im- 
proving their conditions. But to atteinpt to put into force 
a system of this kind, which appears likely to cause them 
much trouble and difficulty and to which a body they 
are opposed; would be fatal to combined action. And since 
this is essential, the proposals adopted rnust‘ be such ‘as will 
secure it, and any others are impossible. 
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There ate two further j)oints, both connected With the 
tendency of a half-time system to increase the num^",rs* 
engaged in Total or Partial Blind Alleys. Tfle Minority 
Report expects a large substitution of other methods for the 
employment of boys^to result from its proposals, and where 
men. can easily take their place or where improvements in 
machinery enable them to be dispensed with, the amount 
of boy labouring will be reduced ; but it Is doubtful if the 
extent of such substitiiti(5n will be considerable. Where it 
does not occur or where boys ai^ essential, many more than 
before will have to be empl?)yed, probably at an increased 
rate of wage per ’hour. Nthv there is a good deal of work 
which is simply boys’ .work and not men’s, and in this, 
even allowing for all improvements, the change will require 
larger numbers, and so will increase, or at least retard 
th(5 decrease of. Blind Alley Employment. 

Secondly, whilst the total cost to the employers who 
continue to employ boys may be greater, yet the wages of 
individuals are likely to be diminished. The Minority 
Report suggests that this will not be the case to the extent 
of one-half, and that they are likely to fall about one- 
third. This, therefore, will make it more difficult to ensure 
for learners what the average working-class ^parent regards 
as a reasonable payment, especially as in many cases em- 
ployers will find it easier to reduce their wa^es than those of 
boy labourers. The result will be a tendency to increase 
the number of promising lac^s who prefer labouring to 
learning, particulatly in the case of able children in poor 
circumstances. At present they can often ^ combine a 
reasonable wage with a chance to learn -• but a reduction of 
one-half in time and of one-third in wages, as suggested J3y 
the Minority Report, ^will render this far niore difficult, and 
may cause some who are capable of better things to go to 
low-skilled work. 

Finally, thei«e is the question of providing the necessai;y 
schoqjs and teaeffiers. The scheme will involve an enor- 
mous ihcrease and development in every direction. Even in 
the case of the proposal for compulsory attendance for a 
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few hotirs only in each week, there will be no little difficulty 
•in 6'ecuring the requisite extensiofis. It would appear, there- 
to^, to beenearly impossible to bring the new scheme into 
force in the immediate future, and at the same time secure 
adequate accommodation and a reasonable level* of 
capacity in the staff. This will be rnore particularly the 
case with actual trade teaching ; for probably enough 
experienced teachers could only be obtained by withdrawing 
from industrial life an unduly large number bf competent 
foremen. Nevertheless similar objections apply, if not to 
quite the same extent, to all classes of instruction, and a 
supply of teachers for them co'uld only be slowly created. 
From this side, in fact, a complete scheme such as the 
Minority suggest must be approached by gradual stages 
and could scarcely be introduced all at once. 

The chief objections to the proposed system of Half-Time 
may now be briefly summarized. First, trade or industrial 
^tVaining can best be given in the workshop, and the Trade 
School is not fitted to play so large a part as the systerii 
would allot to it. Secondly, the adoption of this change 
would involve an admission of the failure of the former 
and would discourage employers and perhaps lead them to 
kave matters entirely to the School. Thirdly, it Would be 
difficult to secure from foremen the same interest as before 
in boys who wepe only employed part-time, and to obtain 
adequate control over the latter either in the shop or 
in the school. Fourthly, it would cause great trouble and 
inconvenience to employers ’and so mako it harder to secure 
their co-operation in schemes for the general fe-organization 
of Boy Labdur. Fifthly, the reduction in boys’ wages might 
increase the number who, though capable of better things, 
w6uld enter Blind Alley jobs, rather than accept low 
wages as learners. Lastly, there would be the difficulty 
in the near future of providing sufficient Schools or an 
adequate numbel* of competent teachers.' ^ 

These various reasons, therefore, appear to turn the 
scale against the adoption qf this policy — af any rate; in the 
immediate future. The better course appears to be to carry 
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out a strk^t organization of Boy Labour, accompainied by 
improved industrial ediA:ation. The former will indud*^ 
the proper placing of lads in, and their control work'^and 
the.better regulation of their industrial conditions generally. 
It ‘will undertake a cateful grading of them according to 
capacity and the firfding of suitable situations, and especially 
will' give the able children of poor parents the best possible 
chance to rise by putting within their re?/:h jobs which will 
yield both a*decent wage, and a chance to learn. Above all, 
it will seek to ensure regularity and discipline in the work- 
shop itself. Finally on the, educational side there will be 
compulsory Continuation Schools and a reduction in hours 
of labour suffttient to render possible effective attendance. 
The whole policy will be described in detail in the next and 
concluding chapter. 
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II. The Needs of*the Situation — {a) The Organization of Boy Labour. 
Separate Questions to be Considered — (i) The Mixture of 
Methods— Possibility of Organization without Establishing 
Uniformity — What Uniformity means- -Variations within a 
Trade — How to Establish Uniformity — The Work of Juvenile 
Labour Exchanges and C\are Committees — Juvenile Trade 
Boards — Organization to apply to Low-skilled Labour also. 

(ii) General Care and Control — Importance' of Character 
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^and Care Committees. 

(iii) Adapting of Boys to Jdbs — Partly accomplished already 
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(iv) The Organization of Blind-Alley E^mp^oyments — How 
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Break m Industrial Life— ^The Co-operation of Employers — 
Bad General Conditions — Importance of Boys’ own Behaviour — 
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Engagegnent — Objections to this — Alternative Policiei — Com- 
pulsory Engagement tlirough an Exchange — Possibilit)» of. 
Special Rules m Certain Trades ^ 

(v) The* Organization of Other Forms of Efliployment — 
Flexibility -Definiteness - hAtension of Short Service ‘ Pro- 

» vision for Cujiahle Labourers -Overstocking- Organized 

Migration , 

(vi) 'I'lie Prevention of Interv.ils bi'tween Jobs Causes of 

juvenile Unemployment - Importance of More Kegular Habits 
—Other Suggestions ^ 

(vii) 'fhe^Ueneral Regulation i)f ('onditions -('ollective Par- 

gaining 01? behall of Pofs — h'ollowing up of ('ases ol ICxploila- 
tion -Promotion of Improvements Help to be deriveil Irom 
Continuation Schools’ Peports'-A Ju\enile Minimmn Wage 
flow far possible * 

(vni) Summary of Preceding Sections -l''ncouragenicnt of 
Good Habits# essential -Co-ojieration ot .ill ('lasses recpiin'd 
fvxisting System of Orifamzatioii must be genendly developi'd 
Proposals for loirtlier Develojiments 

{b) Iiidiistrial Education and (ii-ncral Edmation in Relation 
, thereto 

Education in the Workshop already ('onsulered -Im- 
proved Industrial ()uahty m all Gr.ides of L.ihour must he 
secured - Knowledge ot Some Oiu' fob Ada|)t<d)ihtv ('lianges 
in Llementary lalucalion 'flu' liidiisliial Ih.is Pull Dini'lop- 
ment ot .Abha* Hoys -'r(*s 1 mg ot ('.ipacily - W'ldc' lAlensiou 
of Existing System of Central Schools, n'sulting in Duision of 
IHement.iry iuliication into 't wo P.irls- -ProMsions to Secnri' 
Full I'se oflCxislmg System of h'diuation — Vbolition of Hall 
Time, and of juvenile Strecd-'IV.iding KcsIfk tioii ol it in 
London -Limitation of l'mi])loymont ol Children out ot Scdiool 
Ifours - Labour ( ('rtificates to Ik* grantc'd only in IWcejitiomd 
Cases -Katsiug ol St Pool Age to 13- Incn^'asc' ol Hours of 
Attendamc lietwec'U i f and 15 ('ontiniK'd PatiKatJon ILx- 
tension ot Day d'rade Schools- JAiIs of existing Voluntary 
System of Attendance at Ivvening Si hools - Recent Progress - 
Character of the (,oiitinued lul'fiiation tliat is Re([uned - Need 
for ('ompiil'Ktry Alteiidaiui' up to the age of r8 Sidiools for 
Unemployed jin eniles Reduction m Hours ^of Juvenile 
Labour Prohibition of Sjxismodic Overtime - Need for Varia- 
tion in the System .idojited 

II ScJicnic in Outline^ — (a) '! Jig Ovi^anicjiiioil. of Boy labour’ 

(i) The Development of J^.xisting Organization - {2) Uni- 
formity of Method {]) Juvenile Trade Hoards- (4) Detailed 
Improvement of Particular Methods- (5) Special Afrangements^ 
for Dealing \Mth*Following-up — -(n) The Dating Hack of Indenr 
tures — (7) Dovdailing of Ifmploymeiits — (8) Co-o| 5 eration with 
Iffhjgloyers- ~(f) Industrial After-Care— -(10) Extension and 
Reorganization of ('are-ComniTttees - (i i) Improvement m 
School-Leaving Reports (12) Provisions for Laying Down 
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and ‘Enforcing the Observance of Standard Requireirents — (13) 
I Extension to 18 of the Period of Control over Juveniles — (14) 
i^ovision for Periodical Continuation School Reports — (15) 
Trade SAiools for Unemployed Juveniles — (16) Medical In- 
spection — (17) Application of Special Rules to Industrially 
Dangerous Occupations — (18) Expei^ments in Enforcing Fixed 
Periods of Engagements and in Compulsory Engagement 
through a Labour Iixchangc (19) A Minimum Wage for 
Juveniles — (20) Limitation and Regulation of the Employment 
of School Children. 

(b) Industrial Education^ and General Education in Relation 
thereto. *’ 

(21) Reorganization of hdementary Education — (22) Central 
Schools — (23) Raising^ of th*e School- l^eaving Age — (24) ILxten- 
sion of Day Trade Schools --(25) Compulsory Continuation 
Schools — (26) R.eduction in Hoifrs of Labour — (27) Restriction 
of Overtime and Nightwork. t 

IV. Conclusion. 


I. The Problems. 

t 

This final chapter appears to divide itself naturally into 
the following parts. First, it will be of assistance to give 
a very short summary of the state of affairs prevailing 
in London, and already described in previous chapters. 
Secondly, I shall state, in some detail, tlie problems of 
Industrial Training, and the kind of measures that are best 
frtted to deal with them, and thirdly 1 shall try to give the 
outlines of a scheme to meet, as I hope comprehensively, 
the whole of these requirements. 

To begin with, Industrial Training involves the treat- 
ment not of one problem only but of two, which to a great 
extent overlap one another. The first is^that of the Organi- 
zation of Juvenile Labour generally. In other words, we 
need to create for it good habits of work and regular con- 
ditions, not merely in relation to health, sanitation, wages 
&nd so on, but imrelation also,, to the character of its employ- 
ment. Good industrial conditions mean order, regularity 
^nd discipline, and the growth,® therefore, of good industrial 
habits, and* these are at least as important a^ definite train- 
ing "and for many in the lower grades 0 ^ labour forrn the 
main part of it. , ' ^ • 

The second problem is that of Training or Education 
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proper, v^^ich is often arjd quite naturally regarded as th^ 
problem of Industrial Training. It is a wider one them is 
sometimes supposed, for it must not be confined to what is 
acfnally learnt in the \^rkshop, but must include the ques- 
tion of developing a;id adapting elementary education to the 
needs of the future worker, and after its close the provision 
of further instruction in Continuation Schools. Nor 
must it be^Mmited to skilled workpeople. It must also 
cater for the needs bofh of the semi-skilled and of the 
unskilled, so far as they need definite training as opposed 
to regularity and discipline. There is, moreover, a third 
problem of Boy Labour, th^t namely of general factory and 
industrial conaitions, but this will only be dealt with here 
so far as it has a direct bearing on the main question. 

Turning to. the existing state of affairs, the first point 
to' be insisted upon is what I have described as the Mixture 
of Methods. There are various paths leading to the acquire- 
ment of a trade to-day, and so far as each trade or industry 
lias a method of its own, this may rightly be regarded as 
only the natural corollary of the greater variety of modern 
conditions. Thus, to take only the more important, there 
are four forms of Regular Service - Formal Apprenticeship, 
Verbal * Apprenticeship, Employment during Good Beha- 
viour, and Working and Learning- there is Learning by 
Migration and there is Following-up. Now in many trades, 
no one of these methods markedly predominates, but several 
exist side by side and compete with one another. Some- 
times, indeed^ two* or even more of them may be in use at 
the same time in a single firm. 

Now the effects of the resulting confbsion are decidedly 
serious, and froduce or intensify many of the other defeats 
in Industrial Training. For they make it ‘difficult to estab- 
lish any proper Standard in the teaching of boys in the 
workshop, and, except in J few cases, po su^h standard 
exists. What 'is required is that there shov^ld be ^ome 
definite idea wi|i?h the public opinion of a trade \7i\\ accept, 
as to the kind and character of t?he teaching and the method 
pf imparting it. An employer undertakes certain obliga- 
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tion,s, when he employs a boy, and it is necessar5^ for it to 
Le Qlearly recognized what these obligations are ; and this 
is what is m^ant by a fixed Standard of Teaching. Where, 
however, there are a number of competing methods, 
obligations differ from one firm to another. Some have 
undertaken to teach the trade, and others only to give 
opportunity to learn it. Others again employ and pay 
a boy solely as a wage-earner and he teaches himself as 
best he can. 

Now apart from the special dangers involved in the latter 
case, this Mixture of Methods fnakes the establishment of 
any definite Standard impossible, since what is good, or at 
least adequate, treatment in one case, is tlie very reverse 
of good in another. Hence the less regular methods tend 
to lower the standard for the more regular, whilst the 
existence of several side by side renders it difficult to enfofee 
any standard at all and causes abuses and exploitation to 
be harder to detect or prevent. Public opinion in the 
Printing Trades and, to a lesser extent, in Ship- Repairing 
enforces certain obligations, because a single method is 
almost universal in the one and decidedly predominant 
in the other. But* of many industries this cannot be 
said. 

Side by side with this, there is a great growth in the direc- 
tion of less regular methods of training. The boy, even in 
skilled work, is coming more and more to be regarded as 
a wage-earner, and to regard l^imself as such, and is employed 
and paid up to his full value as a worker. He, therefore, 
has to teacji himself and to take his chance of learning. 
This practice is itt)t without advantages.. It gives, for 
instance, better opportunities to the abler children of poor 
parents than they could otherwise oljtain, and boys with 
their wits about them can successfully learn in this way 
who would not otherwise get s6 good an opening. But for 
the majority these advantages are outweiglied by the danger 
which they run of spoiling their chances* fither by »sacri- 
ficing “ learning to earning " or by continually fnoving 
from job to job and failing to stick to anything. 
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Both these problems arise largely out of the fact that the 
necessary industrial organization is either non-existent 
or hopelessly inadequate. Both of them, agaifi, are symp- 
toms of a defect that is common to the whole field of Boy 
Labour. To begin wiA, boys and their parents suffer from 
a considerable and often complete lack of information as 
to their needs, their capacities and their opportunities. 
Frequently tkeir choice of a tra^e is left to the last minute, 
that is till they are actually leaving School, and if this is 
not, the finding of a job is. 'fill recently, again, they were 
often left completely witht>ut help* or guidance, and had 
to find work for* themselves, knowing neither what to look 
for, nor whei^e to logk. Many, therefore, have no idea 
either of the possibilities or of the dangers of different jobs, 
and just take the first that offers. Having found it, they 
afe under no control or supervision, and stay in it or leave 
it as chance dictates, often moving continually from one to 
another. Thus, even if they have ever realized them, they 
^soon lose sight of their true needs and interests and so 
spoil their opportunities. This, also, further encourages 
the growth of less regular methods, and the treatment of 
boys as wage-earners rather than learners. 

Such* therefore, are the chief causes which create the 
problems of Boy Labour. These causes are further accen- 
tuated by the character of certain octupations —Blind 
Alleys or pure boys' jobs which last only during boyhood 
and compel those who work at them to make a change as 
they approach manhood, and Partial Blind Alleys which 
provide permanently for some of those who follow them, 
but not for alj. The difficulty, moreover, consists less in 
the fact that the change has to be made, than that when 
the time comes no provision .has been made for it and the 
youths affected have not been fitted or prepared for any 
other work. Quite the most serious trouble of all, howevej;, . 
results from ^e* type of character which th*e nature .of 
thes^ Bhnd Alleys and the existing lack of 'organization ' 
and cdhtrol combine to create in, the boys themselves. They 
tend. to make them restless and cause many to lose all 
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steadiness and application, and to grow up irregi£ar, casual 
Und]^ undisciplined instead of, as’ they should be, regular, 
steady and< disciplined, even if unskilled. And in many 
cases they also cause more to spend time at the jobs 
concerned than are actually required to do the work. 

Again, in the Skilled Trades, lack of organization ^nd 
control is once more responsible for their particular form of 
the problem, nan\ely that ^of Wasteful Recruiting. Some, 
after starting to learn, drop out altogether. Others grow up 
partially taught, and only^ able to secure employment 
casually, or for part of* the ye^r, or on inferior work at a 
low rate of pay. Thus a Reserve of Boy Labour is required 
to allow for the failures so produced, and far niore need to try 
to enter a trade than could find permanent places in it if all 
succeeded. 

Finally there are various special difficulties. It is groiv- 
ing less and less easy to master the whole of a trade in a 
single firm. Machinery is increasingly taking over certain 
parts of the work which a boy requires to know and to learn 
even if as a man he will never have to perform them. Special- 
ization in output frequently makes it impossible for one 
firm to teach more than a part of the work. Again, certain 
things can often be learnt best in a small shop and others 
in a large one, so that sometimes the business can be most 
effectively acquired by utilizing both. Then again there 
is the provincial influx which is partly a cause and partly 
a consequence of London conditions. To some extent it is 
inevitable since London will always attract able and ambi- 
tious men from elsewhere. But outside London more regu- 
lar conditions of teaching often prevail and a general training 
is easier to obtain, whilst the supply that is available from 
outside encourage^s London employers ^to use it to escape 
from the difficulties and expense involved in training their 
. o;\vn workmen. ‘ 

Jhe whole question is further complicated and accen- 
' tuated by the peculiar characteristics of Lohdon. Its huge 
size makes all organization difficult, and the scattered 
character of its chief industries assists the growth of a variety 
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of metho^is. For the same reason such good jobs* as exist 
are more difficult to find, and the absence of big loccflized 
industries means that there is no large natutal outlet to 
absorb the boys of a neighbourhood. These influences, 
th’erefore, encourage, if'Hhey do not create, irregular methods 
in general and irregular habits in particular, whilst high 
rents and heavy rates still further increase the expense 
of teaching J?oys and deter employers fiiom doing so. 

Lastly, fhere are some more purely educational con- 
siderations. Certain facts, such as the prevalence of street 
trading and of employment out of school hours, prevent the 
fullest use being made in ell cases of what is already pro- 
vided. Probifbly also^children leave school at an age when, 
even if they have obtained a fair measure of literary educa- 
tion, they are not capable of coping successfully with the 
dangers of juvenile employment. Thirdly, the existing 
system is not adapted as well as it might be to fit them for 
their future callings. For without attempting to teach 
particular trades, much more could be done to prepare them 
generally for commercial and industrial life, more especially 
if the period of schooling were so extended as to allow a 
fuller development of elementary education. 

Further provision for continued education is likewise 
required. In country districts the problc'm is mainly to 
establish for this purpose schools of a 4huitable character 
and within reasonable reach of the great bulk of the chil- 
dren. In large towns and urban districts this need has to a 
great extent been# provided for, and the difficulty, especially 
in London, i*s rather to get them to attend, or to keep up 
attendance. A great proportion of ,the cftildrcn never 
enter such a school, and of those who do many fail to remain 
there for more than, or even as much afe, a single ses!?iofi. 
Numerous causes, most of which are particularly potent in 
London, combine to produce this result. Defective ele-, 
mentary edugatton prevents some from •taking full advan- 
tage of the teaching provided, counter attractions are • 
pow^erful, andf long hours, frequent overtime aftid the long 
distances to be travelled prohibit attendance or make it 
unduly arduous. 
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<• II. The Needs of the Situation. « 

^ * * 

Having summarized the prevailing conditions, I pro- 
pose next to deal with the problems which those conditions 
create, and in so doing I shall adopt .a method similar to {hat 
utilized by Messrs Rowntree & Lasker in dealing with 
unemployment in York.^ h'ach phase of the question 
will be treated in Uirn and the measures which are required 
briefly indicated. 1'hcn in conclusion I shall‘ sketch out a 
general set of proposals, summarizing and arranging those 
that have previously been referred to. 

(a) The Organization of Boy^ Labour, dn doing this, I 
shall deal first with Organization, including \inder this term 
those parts of the problem of prdviding training in the 
workshop which really depend upon it. As so extended, 
it is possible to distinguish some seven separate questions 
the Mixture of Methods, Oeneral ('are and Control, the 
Adapting of Boys to Jobs, the Organization of Blind Alley 
Employments, the Organization of Other Forms of Em-, 
ployment, the Prevention of Intervals between Jobs, and 
the General Regulation of Conditions. All these will 
prove to be mainly matters for organization, and in order 
to achieve permanently beneficial results a large and widely 
developed system will be needed. This the existing 
Labour I^xchangcs and ('are Committees do not yet provide, 
but in the likelihood that they will do so in the future, lies 
the chief hope of grappling successfully with the problem. 

(i). Mixture e/ The evils of the present Mixture 
of Methods need not be recapitulated. The ‘object to be 
attained is tfie establishment in each trade or industry 
of a definite standard of obligation as regards teaching and 
as tegards the conditions under which it is given, whatever 
be the actual method adopted. '' To some extent the enforce- 
ment of such standards is possible without uniformity in 
‘ methods of, traimng. By a careful organization of the 
placing of bqys and a strict supervision an(J Control of their 
employment, it might be possible to, guard again^sf the 
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dangers abuse in individual cases and gradually* to raise 
the standard on both si3es. Indeed, where trouble cfriseS 
mainly from lack of organization or from res^essness and 
ignorance on the boy’s part, nearly all that is required can 
be done in this way, aria since such Mixture of Methods can 
only be gradually removed, it will have to be dealt with in 
the interim upon these lines. At the same time, complete 
and successfyl treatment of the ^problem fequires the estab- 
lishment of*uniformity. '•The superiority of this is illustrated 
by its success in Printing, and to a lesser degree in the 
Engineering Trades, and ihe control and supervision of 
individual boysVill lead naturally towards it. 

What unifotmity involves, however, should be clearly 
recognized, and especially the fact that to apply a single 
unvarying system to all trades and districts alike will prove 
impossible. What is required rather is that in each trade 
the one best suited to its needs should be chosen and its 
observance made as nearly universal as possible. In many 
cases the method in most common use will best serve the 
purpose. As a rule, the chosen system will provide a mini- 
mum below which it will not be possible to go, but the use 
of stricter conditions might be permitted under careful 
safeguards. What is intended, therefore, is that each trade 
should eventually obtain a single method of teaching suited 
to its needs. The Printing Trades would, for instance, 
continue formal Apprenticeship ; in Imgineering the Verbal 
Agreement might be enforced throughout, whilst Employ- 
ment during Good*Bchaviour seems most likely to be adopted 
in the Art Metal and Building Trades. Again, Short Service 
and Migration, might come in time to be generally adopted 
in many cases, and to displace the more normal arrange- 
ments. , • • 

Sometimes, however, allowance would have to be made 
for variations in the character of the work within a trade^;, 
and thus unifpnhity might not be possible thfoughout Jhe 
who]e of it, aAd separate methods would prevail fti its 
different branc*hes. * Thus in th^ Furniture Trades, a higher 
level of skill is needed in the retail work of West and 
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North-West London than in the wholesale busiliess. Dis- 
'tinct systems, therefore, will probably be required for them, 
but each within its own sphere will need to be 'as uniform as 
possible. 

Uniformity, in short, means such uniformity within each 
trade or part of a trade, and will not be limited to the i;nere 
establishment of a particular method of teaching, but will 
include the enforcement of the conditions under which it 
is to be carried out. Some agreement as to ihe length of 
service, hours, wages, and attendance at Technical Schools 
will probably be necessary, ex^,ept so far as they are dealt 
with independently.^ Further, ♦in the course of carrying out 
the change, opportunities will inevitably oc(iur of removing 
existing defects in training and of getting rid of those causes 
which now prevent the adoption of better methods ; and 
of these full advantage must be taken. For instarice, 
employers at present are opposed to Formal Apprenticeship 
owing to the difficulty of breaking an indenture. But if 
uniformity is adopted, it could be accompanied by provisions 
to make some public authority, such as the Labour Exchange, 
a party to the contract with power to break the indenture 
on proof of the failure of either party to observe it. 

• To carry this policy into effect, however, requires' the full 
adaptation and development of the work of the Labour 
Exchanges in connexion with Juvenile Labour. These at 
present are still in their infancy, and have yet to win the full 
confidence of employers, of parents and of boys, and hitherto 
only a comparatively small proportion of either has made 
a systematic use of them. So far, therefore, the problem 
is mainly aclminist>"-ative, to develop the machinery of the 
Exchanges and of the School Care Committees, working 
in co-operation with them, a,nd to utUize it to secure the 
uniformity of method that is desired, though their powers 
, also need to be extended in certain directions. They do 
something Already to attain this object. But r to accomplish 
‘ it effectively their complete organization is necessary. 

The mefe development oi the work will tend in the" direc- 

^ As, for instance, by Legislation. 
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tion of uniformity. By organizing the placing of b^ys and 
getting into touch with employers a system of Juvenile 
Exchanges c*an do much to bring it about gradually. The 
present lack of it is due largely to the multitude of engage- 
ments which are made independently by individual firms 
and workpeople. The mere increase, therefore, in the 
number of them which are entered into through a central 
authority wculd reduce this .variety ^ery considerably. 
Further, through its coiftrol over individual boys, and by 
co-operation with School Care^ Committees, the Exchange 
can bring pressure to bear ftpon uns'atisfactory cases, and so 
raise the standard of the \forst up to the level of the best. 
Experiments ^re already being made in the way of getting 
into touch with the employers, and these are likely to be 
extended. 

Moreover, the Juvenile Advisory Committees contain 
representatives of the teachers and of the workpeople and of 
employers in various industries, and so will come to form in 
"time a sort of informal Trade Board that will eventually 
be able to agree upon general rules to regulate the employ- 
ment of boy labour within their respective trades. It is, 
however, essential that their policy should be directed 
towards obtaining uniformity, wherever this is possible.^ In 
London, indeed, much of this work will have to be carried 
out through the Central Advisory Committee and not through 
those of the separate Exchanges. Otherwise differences 
in the agreements made mig^t defeat the main object. 

It is worth white also to consider the possibility of estab- 
lishing Juvenile Trade Boards, of a similar character to those 
which exist in .certain sweated industrios, in order to secure 
and enforce a standard of teaching, wages, and general con- 
ditions, and bring tl^e worse ejmployers up*to the level of* the 
better. The proposal is one of those which are ripe for 
consideration and discussion rather than for adoptiop. 
Its success wpufd require a complete organization of the 

‘ Oife excellent illustration of tjie way in which tliis could be 
done can be found in the measures adopted by the Plumbers' Com- 
pany which were described in Chapter XVI I, 
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Exchanges, and their present imperfect development is of 
'itself sufficient to prohibit its immediate adoption. On the 
other hander if the system just outlined did get into full 
working order, it might very probably be found to satisfy 
all requirements without the intervention of a Trade Board, 
and might also prove the more flexible instrument of the 
two. There would possibly remain certain trades, however, 
where the Exchange Organization alone could not be com- 
pletely effective, and here the Trade Board System might 
be adopted. For the present, indeed, what is required is 
to develop fully the existing f^organization, and in refer- 
ence to this two points must t be kept 'clearly in view. 
In the first place, modifications and exceptions will, for a 
time at least, have to be allowed. Secondly, the matter 
will not end with the establishment of uniformity, and when 
this has been secured, it will need to be utilized for the 
gradual raising and improvement of the general standard. 

Nor will this be confined to skilled labour. For the 
lower grades will require a similar standard, though their 
problem is somewhat different. In semi-skilled work there 
is not the same variety of method to be grappled with, 
because such teaching as is needed is so much simpler and 
loss complicated. The difficulty rather is that ther6 are no 
definite methods of teaching at all, and boys just chance 
to learn or pick Kp their jobs anyhow. Nevertheless these 
semi-skilled positions equally require to be taught and learnt 
properly, and therefore definite and uniform conditions are 
essential. This also applies to unskilled'i work. The chief 
requisite, in fact, in all these occupations is the growth 
of good habfis of St+eadiness, industry and regularity, and 
the problem is less that of teaching in the narrower sense 
thah in the wider one of organization and control. Here, 
too, it is a development of the work ol the Exchanges and 
, Care Committees that is most meeded. 

(ii) GenerUl Cai^e and Control . — It is ndt merely for the 
' purpbse of elisuring unifonnity in methods<-of teaching and 
conditions of employment that a general organization of 
juvenile labour is essential. However good we may mal^e 
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the formef, they cannot fulfil their purpose if defecte in the 
latter spoil the chances (5f many boys before they fiifd ap 
trade or job. • Indeed, unless we can secure a uniiorm quality 
in the boys themselves, it is doubtful if we can ever establish 
uniformity in other resj^ects. For the bad or unsatisfactory 
character is an impoVtant cause of defective or unsystematic 
training. Under existing circumstances many boys are 
ruined industrially before they have had •time to find their 
occupation, •others are spoilt by making a wrong choice 
and going to the wrong thing, and others again are injured 
because the conditions under which they are employed 
make successful teaching, of at least the full and proper use 
of it, impossible. . 

Moreover, certain peculiarities of modern conditions, 
especially in J.ondon, affect and complicate the whole pro- 
blem. There is the lack of uniformity already described. 
Again, boys are coming to be treated primarily as wage- 
earners and only secondarily as learners, and the increasing 
^difficulty of teaching a trade completely in a single shop has 
resulted in increasing migration from one firm to another ; 
and all these causes combine to encourage restless habits. 
Thus on the one hand the control exercised over a boy within 
the woi*kshop is growing less and less, and on the other the 
need for it is ever greater and greater. 

Further provision, therefore, is requiiied for the care, 
control and supervision of the boys themselves. Much of the 
present trouble is caused by the free rein that is allowed to 
the restlessness oi boy nature, by carelessness and want of 
thought, som’etimes deliberate, but more often unconscious, 
on the part qf parents and children, , and the general 
lack of information and guidance from which they suffer. 
Boys, therefore, require nqt merely sipervision in *the 
narrower sense, buf to have all the necessary facts and 
information placed within their reach. This is essentially 
the work of tlje Education Authorities, ahd th^ School Care 
Compiittees, in to-operation with the teachdrs, are Their 
instruments. 

Supervision must begin before they leave the Elementary 
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School, t to make them and their parents realize" the con- 
♦ditil&ns and prospects of their future life. For hitherto 
many hava been allowed to leave without having previ- 
ously taken any account of their future. All of them, 
therefore, should be approached seriously several months 
or even a year before the time comes and made to realize 
their needs, and to think over, and, where possible, to make 
up their minds to, their future, so that ,some sort of 
arrangement may be made for them. Something indeed is 
done already in this respect, but it is doubtful if members 
of Care Committees can find time in addition to their other 
duties to do thoroughly this, the most esiiential one of all. 

Further, when the time for leaving comes, fuller and more 
detailed School reports are needed for the guidance of those 
concerned. The difficulty here is that they would neces- 
sitate a great deal of work by the head teachers for which 
no payment is made, and so long as this is the case, a really 
thorough filling-up of the forms cannot fairly be expected. 

Again, many children in London live at long distances 
from the Schools they attend, and careful arrangements 
are required for their transference to the care of a member 
of some Committee which is working in their immediate 
neighbourhood. This could be done by requiring' that it 
should take place at some fixed time— probably as soon as 
his School Leaving Foim is sent to the Exchange. 

Finally, supervision at work by members of the Committees 
remains essential for the purpose both of assisting boys to 
find places and of inducing tliem to stick to them when they 
are found, and to make such moves as may be necessary at 
the right tinfe and ip the right way. In London the work is 
now done through periodical reports sent to the Labour 
Exchanges after visits to the homes ; and this branch of it 
is perhaps most efficiently carried out, though more might 
perhaps be done to keep in to»uch with their progress by 
means of visits to* the employers. Experftngnts are indeed 
, being made of sending cards periodically to^the latter asking 
them for reports upon their poys, but the system of periodi- 
cal visits to them which has been adopted with success in 
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other districts might well be tried here, since it se/ves to 
keep them interested and to smooth over small diflffcuU 
ties. , • * 

more complete organization of the Care Committee 
as ‘of the Exchange Sj^stem is, therefore, required ; and 
various other improvements can be suggested. At present, 
except for a small, though efficient, organizing staff, the 
work is entirely’ in the hands of voluntary helpers, whose 
numbers ar« in many c^ses insufficient. To accomplish 
what is needed, therefore, an increase in the paid staff 
is essential ; and I would |ug^est j;he taking over by it 
of the business of approaching and dealing with boys and 
their parents up to the time when they leave School, whilst 
the voluntary worker would take the matter in hand as soon 
as the School Leaving Form had been filled in and be hence- 
forth responsible for it. This would necessarily involve 
an increase in the paid staff sufficient to cope with these 
additional duties, and payment should also be made to the 
'Head Teachers for what they have to do. With such 
improvements it would then be possible to empower some 
central authority, in I.ondon the Education Committee 
of the County Council, to lay down and enforce a certain 
minimum of conditions to be observed by ('ommittecs ai^l 
Headmasters in the work of After-Care, and so to raise the 
less efficient to a proper level and gradually improve the 
whole system. 

(iii) The Adapting of Boys to /ofts. -The grading of the 
boys and of the wojk, both at tfle Schools and the Exchanges, 
is already cafried out to some extent. Jobs are classified 
by the Exchanges partly according to the skill or brains 
which they require, and partly to the prospects of permanent 
employment which they provide. Nevertheless this clari- 
fication could with advantage* be made more detailed than it 
is, by distinguishing, for instance, those places which are ^ 
temporary in themselves but likely to provide apermanenej^ 
in the same firm,«and those which will fit in well* with vacan- , 
cies Securring Hsewhere at a later age. What is'important, 
is that a clear idea of the different situations available should 
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be obtained, and that they should be graded accord'.ng to the 
qualifications they require. ‘ 

SiVnilarly ^vith the boys, what is needed is l^ss a strictly 
technical classification than that the information as to e^ch 
one should signify what his capacities are and in what 
direction they will lead him. Definite aptitudes for one 
job only are less common than is sometimes supposed, but 
cert'ain broad distinctions can be made. First there is that 
between clerical and manual labcttir, since mAst boys are 
definitely suited cither to one or the other. There is also a 
smaller number who are^ best' titled for work with the pencil. 
Secondly, a very clear line can be drawn b(?l:wcen those who 
are fitted for skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled work re- 
spectively. There will necessarily be some border-line 
cases, and their calling will probably be determined by the 
number of available vacancies. Thirdly, but less frequently, 
boys show definite aptitudes for some trade or group of 
trades. 

What is required, therefore, is, first, that the jobs available ’ 
should be clearly and carefully classified, and that each 
boy's talents and capacities should be fully and sufficiently 
known beforehand, so that he can be placed at once in the 
position that is best suited to them. Secondly, the different 
grades of work have to be treated with an eye to the future 
as well as to the «present, so that each may not merely be 
rendered innocuous but may lead definitely to something 
and be put to some definite use. Certain jobs, for instance, 
will enable children of poor parents but vdth good abilities 
to earn large wages at first and work their way up to good 
positions latdr on, >yhilst others which give a chance to 
learn should be filled by those boys who are likely to take it. 

tThese objects again depend largely for their achievement 
on the development of the system of Exchanges and After 
^Care, and on the proposals already described for improving 
them. Thus the discovery of a boy's aptitudes and wishes 
» whilst he is still at school and the more care<iul filling-in and 
return of th6 School Leaving Form will provide much of what 
is needed. A great difficulty at present is that there are no 
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fixed timgs for leaving the Elementary School, bjit each 
boy is free to do so immediately he reaches his fourteenth 
birthday, aijd usually does so at the end <jf the ^me 
week. Hence boys have to be placed in work at once in 
whatever place is going, and each situation must be filled 
with the best available at the moment. Now apart from 
any interference with the work of the school, this makes 
it inevitable that often the best use is not jnade either of the 
boys or of tjie jobs. Ve]^y frequently the right boy or the 
right job is not forthcoming when required, and positions 
have to be filled at once, siqce tvith continuous stream of 
boys coming and going, eq^ployers arc naturally unwilling 
to wait. 

If, however, the times of leaving were restricted to a few 
fixed dates, there would then be considerable numbers to 
choose from, and each would have a far better chance of 
being fitted to his right job. Moreover, employers, being 
compelled to fill their vacancies at certain definite times, 
twould be likely to organize their work accordingly : and 
this would reduce the present tendency to insist upon having 
places filled at a moment’s notice. In return they would 
get a far better and wider selection among the boys. 

The cjiief difficulty of adopting such a policy would he 
that of dealing with so large a number at once, but with 
more careful enquiry at school and more complete informa- 
tion available about them, this would be largely overcome. 
The change, however, might prove impracticable till this 
organization had ^bcen provifled. Probably the actual 
arrangement adopted, at least at first, would be for boys 
to leave at the half term or at the end of the t%rm immedi- 
ately following 'their fourteenth ^ birthdays, and those reach- 
ing this age during the holidays at the closg of the precedhig 
term. There would Aus be si:^ fixed dates for leaving school 
in the course of the year. ^ 

(iv) The Organization of Blind Alley Epipioyments . — 
These proposal^ Jiave so far been directed matnly to pre- 
paring the boys4hemselves for their start in life or*to making 

1 Or fifteen, if the age were to be raised. 
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it possible for those who have to deal with them ^to do so tc 
cth»best advantage. It is also neeessary that the authoritiej 
concerned should deal carefully and systematically with the 
work to which they are to be sent. With one or two excep- 
tions, no job is good or bad in itseU, but all may have gooc 
or bad effects according to the conditions under which boy^ 
are set to work at them. It is not the fact that certain ‘posi- 
tions are or are npt filled that causes trouble, but the mannei 
in which they are filled ; * and thus the sarhp thing ma) 
become the blindest of Blind Alleys or be so utilized as tc 
give an excellent start in IKe. ^ Jobs, therefore, need to be 
organized, and the organizati<^n suited to temporary anc 
low-skilled work generally, and more parjficularly to the 
Blind Alleys, may first be considered. Here also it must be 
borne in mind that the evil consists less in the job itself 
than in the habits and character which it creates and ii\ it' 
failure to fit a lad for any further work after it comes tc 
an end. 

Such occupations can be dealt with in several ways. If 
some cases total elimination is both possible and advantage 
ous. At one time the (ieneral Post Office had to dismis: 
a very large proportion of its telegraph messengers betweei 
i;he ages of sixteen and eighteen. It is now able to give t( 
nearly all of those who wish to stay in its service the oppor 
tunity of perrr^anent employment in one or other of it 
branches, and in the immediate future it will be able t( 
absorb every one of them. As early as 1912-13 dismissal 
for “ lack of prospects” were only some four hundred a 
against about four thousand under the old conditions. ^ Sucl 
re-organization would be less possible in a competitive 
industry, but it could be very frequently carried out ii 
.many individua,! firms. Indeed, even now some, of then 
avoid the employment of eVrand b(sys in non-permanen 
positions by setting the younger learners or apprentice 
‘ to do their work, or economize their u^ of boy labour ii 
various warys. ^ ^ 

* •>■*** 

1 For a description of the. changes carried out, see Appendix 

‘‘The Telegraph Messenger and the Van Boy.” 
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Secondiy, Blind Alleys can by ]3roper organization be 
made into connecting passages leading to more permcftien^ 
employment,. Boys can be put into them to await better 
openings, or, where the trade they have in view only takes 
lehrners at a more matdre age, until such an opening occurs, 
whilst those with ho definite objective can be placed in 
them for the time being, till they can make up their minds 
as to what they want. • 

The same# result may be achieVed in another way. Many 
jobs, notably those of general shop boys about factories 
and workshops, may or ma^ not pr/3vc to be Blind Alleys. 
Many employers* offer a “ (ihance to learn ” to a smart lad, 
and such an one can nearly always obtain promotion ; and a 
well-organized Exchange can do much to ensure that as many 
of these places as possible shall be so utilized. By making 
itself acquainted with the conditions prevailing in different 
firms, it can get to know which of them offer such a chance 
and which do not ; and knowing also the capacities of the 
different lads, it can send to the former those who will 
take it, and in so doing will encourage employers to promote 
more boys in this way. Such positions, indeed, are parti- 
cularly well suited to those who possess ability, but who 
are in *poor circumstances, since they have to earn goed 
wages from the very first. Moreover, s(5me firms pre- 
fer not to take learners straight off, but t<j start them for a 
few months on the errands and then to promote them if 
they are satisfactory. These arrangements might well be 
encouraged and rpade more ilumerous/ 

Similar stc^s can be taken for dealing with the Partial 
Blind Alleys. In some cases those ^who ^e displaced 
from them can be provided for elsewhere within the same 
factory in regular low-skilled work. Herie again it wilf be 
the business of the Exchanges to acquaint themselves with 
the prevailing conditions, aynd make such arrangements as , 
are possible. This may involve the selectit)n gf two classes^of 
boys to enter ?b^se Partial Blind Alleys — those suitable for # 
eventual promotion to the skilled work and others who will 
be transferred later on to something else. Such a distinction, 
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indeed,* will be necessary, whether the latter can stay on 
*in tSe same firm or not. The for/ner will have to be limited 
as nearly at possible to the number of probable vacancies 
for mechanics. 

Finally, it is one of the distinghishing features of toy 
labouring that there comes a definite'' break in industrial 
life when the boy’s work ends and a change has to be made 
to something ehe, whereas, once he is fairly started, a 
learner’s work in his trade is usvially continitous. Often, 
indeed, the chasm between boys’ and men’s work can be 
bridged in the ways -just deacribed, but there will still 
remain many cases in which ib cannot. What is required, 
therefore, is that a boy’s labour shajl not be considered by 
itself but in reference to his calling in manhood. Where, 
in short, his employment is not permanent, efforts ought 
to be made to prepare him for something else later on, and 
this should so far as possible be work of a kind for which his 
earlier jobs have fitted him. In the carrying out of this 
task Continuation Schools will have to play an important 
part, and much can also be done by proper choice of employ- 
ment in the first instance. Moreover, as boys’ jobs fail, 
men’s jobs become available to which they can be trans- 
ferred, and the filling of these could be carried out in a 
much better way than it is at present, whilst the work 
of supervision and control during adolescence will help to 
produce steadier workmen. For the ^ evil of Boy Labour 
consists far less in the fact that it comes to an end at 
eighteen than that boys reach this ^age with nothing 
which they can do and nothing else a\^aiting them. 
Much of th5' work ,of the Exchange, therefore, will be to 
obtain adequate knowledge of conditions in the first place 
anS then to use *t to secure the desired results. 

If, however, it is to achieve much success, the co-operation 
, ^nd sympathy of employers of labour is essential and can 
hf, secured In \^artous ways, besides the present one of repre- 
' senfation oii' Juvenile Advisory Committees. At the same 
time morfe complete arrangements a're also needed for 
the purpose of- obtaining and utilizing their support. So 
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far the E}?change officer has dealt with the matter simply as 
part' of the general work *of canvassing employers. Whaf 
is wanted is •a special staff, or a sufficient augifientation of 
the«existing one, to enable them to be approached systemati- 
cally and induced to assist the policy of the Exchange. 
At present there is no lack of sympathy on their part with 
the general objepts of improving the conditions of juvenile 
labour ; but, some such action is requhed for it to be 
so utilized a^ to produce Teal improvement. It would, for 
instance, be possible in this way to provide for the pro- 
motion within a firm of as^ many as possible of the boys 
employed in a Partial Blin4 Alley and for the rest to serve 
a definite peribd as labourers until their transference else- 
where should be advisable. 

A somewhat different question is that of the attitude to 
be adopted where general conditions are bad. It has been 
plausibly, but in my opinion mistakenly, argued that 
hixchanges should refiisc to supply boys in such cases. It 
is true that, if all engagements had to be made through the 
Exchanges, or even if they were used by the great majority 
of boys, there would be much to be said for this view. 
As it is, however, the result of adopting such an attitude 
would be merely that the employer, having still plenty df 
boys to pick from, would simply get them* from another 
source. Hence the proper policy for the Exchange is to fill 
such vacancies with as nearly as possible the class of boys 
they deserve to have. Inferior firms should have inferior 
boys, or, if somevrhat better ones hav^ to be sent, they 
should be removed as soon as a better position can be found 
for them. The Exchange cannot altogether prevent such 
firms from getting lads ; but it can make it difficult for 
them to get good ones and p;-ovide only those of a poor^ 
class, thus reducing the harm to a minimum. 

Lastly, the behaviour of the boys themselves will hav^ ^ 
an important Ijeanng on the success of any ‘such arrang^- 
ment§. It is ustjless to organize their emplo}^ent unless 
they themselves will work ste.adily and carefully at it. 
Restlessness or misconduct on their part and the ease and 
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carclesshess with which they sometimes throw upVork can 
hefe^t the best organization, andean only be overcome by 
proper confrol and supervision reinforced in ‘’some cases 
by engagement for a fixed period. , In short, a definite 
attempt must be made to classify and ^organize boys' jobs 
and those to which they will turn in early manhood, sq as 
to make the best and fullest use of all, and of this the care 
and oversight of *the indivjidual boy will form an integral 
part. " * 

Here again success will dgpend primarily on the develop- 
ment of the existing Organization, but there are certain 
matters, some of them already indicated, in which increased 
powers could be provided -the adoption of fixed dates for 
leaving school, an increase in the Labour P^xchange Staff 
and in the paid Organizing Staff of the Care Committees, 
and the further subdivision of supervision between the 
latter and the voluntary workers. It might be also advis- 
able to enact that no boy should be employed in certain 
jobs over the age of sixteen, since after this the difficulty 
of finding fresh work steadily increases. ^ 

In this connexion, two matters need fuller discussion — 
the establishment of a definite period of engagement, prob- 
ably of six months or a year, for all temporary jolDs, and 
the compulsory engagement through an Exchange of all 
boys under a cdttain age. The former policy has great 
merits. It would check, perhaps seriously, the continual 
change from firm to firm, ai;d so help to induce habits of 
steady work. The boys would become accustomed to 
taking jobs for at least a certain definite time, and this 
would gradually becrome permanent. It is objected, indeed, 
thaJL they would refuse to bind themselves : but whilst 
this might be trub to some extent of J;he older lads, those 
who are just leaving school are usually eager to start work 
‘ and might probably think a forlnal engagement of this kind 
rather a fine thing. The employers, too, ar^ likely to wel- 

1 To some extent the Insurance Act is having fne good effect of 
causing boys so situated to be got rid of at sixteen instead of later. 
See Appendix VI, 
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come an arrangement that will give them the services’of their 
boy^^ for a fixed period, and prevent them from continijall^ 
coming and ‘going with little or no notice. There might 
pej'haps be some difficulty in enforcing penaltu's for breaches 
of agreement, but ^sucli breaches would probably not be 
numerous. 

More serious. are certain administrative objections. A 
fixed agreement for some months might sometimes endanger 
a particular boy's chan^e of a better opening : and this 
would require an agreement t(^ be drawn up, so as, under 
certain conditions, to allow*of the itmoval of a boy during 
its currency. As a rule, however, the employer if properly 
approached would not ^ut obstacles in the way. Probably 
also the difficulty would be much reduced by establishing a 
limited number of dates for leaving school, since in this case 
agreements would be more likely to terminate simultane- 
ously. 

In carrying out this policy, tlien; appear to be three pos- 
sible alternatives — to leave the Exchanges free to promote 
voluntary agreements on these lines, to fix a minimum 
period in all occupations, or to do so only in those in which 
the conditions of employment or the habits of the boys arc 
most irregular. Universal application appears to be iiTi- 
practicable under existing conditions, and at present a 
combination of the first and third alternatives seems most 
feasible. In certain of the most dangerous jobs, therefore, 
no one under eighteen years qf age should be engaged for a 
shorter perio^ tha^i six or twelve months ; and the Board of 
Trade might be given po^cr, similar to that possessed by the 
Home Office under the Trade Boards Act, to add others to 
the list by Provisional Order. Elsewhere it would ^still 
be open to the Exc^ianges to promote voluntary agrcemcifts 
for such periods. Probably where compulsion was estab- 
lished, all engagements woifld have to be made through ajfi* 
Exchange. ^ * • 

A ♦similar pplfcy would certainly have to be^ adopted in 
regard to such compulsory engagement of boys through 
an Exchange. Universal application is the ideal to be 
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aimed Btt, but as yet the Exchanges are not sfifficiently 
developed to make this practicable. It would, however, 
be possible ^to enforce it in the cases of boys employed 
in certain classes of work. Already, in London, street- 
traders’ licences are not granted to lads between fourteen 
and sixteen years of age until they have made appli- 
cation to the Exchange and failed to fincj other suitable 
work.^ Thus, just as under the Factory Act? dangerous 
trades are subjected to special rubs, so forms* of juvenile 
employment that are particularly liable to produce the 
Blind Alley character could be«put under special regula- 
tions, such as compulsory engjegement through the Ex- 
change and fixed periods of engagement. The adoption 
of the latter in a trade would probably necessitate that of 
the former. In both cases it is likely that the policy 
would from small beginnings become widely extended, aild 
perhaps in time universal. 

(v) The Organization of Other Forms oj Employment.— 
Similarly, in the case of the skilled trades, the establish- 
ment of uniform methods and conditions will not exhaust 
the possible improvements. Here, too, arrangements can 
be made to ensure the smooth working of each method of 
teaching and to guard against its dangers and difficulties. 

Some of the chief points may be indicated. In a Formal 
Apprenticeship a more flexible contract is needed to allow 
of its termination in case of misconduct on either side 
without resort to the complicated processes that are at 
present required. This can be achieved by ^making the 
Exchange a party to the Indenture with the power of can- 
celling it as occasion^ arises. With the less formal kinds of 
Regular Service, the Verbal Agreements and Understand- 
ings ‘'can be made clearer and n;\ore definite. Trouble often 
arises at present from the fact that these are too apt to 
rn^an different things to the two parties, and this would be 
less, common 'if they were more definite. Ag^in, the advan- 
tages 'of a corhbination of Service and Migrtition in a IJiree 

^ In 1911 the Council adopted bye-laws prohibiting street-trading 
by all children of School Age. 
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or four y<?ars' Apprenticeship, followed by work asMn im- 
prover, have already been described. Its danger lies in thc^ 
fact that thc^ Short Period of Service may ver^f easily lead 
toj^ndiie specialization^ Careful organization of it, how- 
ever, should make it possible to multiply its adoption and 
avoid its dangers ; and in time its use might become general. 
For it appears to be the only possible system that could be 
adapted to e^ry variety of modern conditions. Uniformity 
may not be obtainable even in the form of Short Service and 
Migration. It certainly cannot be obtained in any other. 

Again, provision is required for those who start at labour- 
ing work and afterwards display fitness to learn a trade. 
To a great extefnt supenvision whilst at school will alter the 
conditions and enable many of them to go straight to skilled 
work. Where it does not, special arrangements might be 
m3de to meet their case. At present there is the danger 
cither that their chances will be spoilt or that from lack of 
regulation too many will enter a trade. Both Scylla and 
Charybdis have, therefore, to be avoided, and two alterna- 
tives suggest themselves, luther the indenture, as in 
Printing, might be “ dated back” over part of the time for - 
which such a boy has already been at work about the shop or 
office, or upon showing capacity he might bc^ ” recognized 
as learner or apprentice, with, if necessary, a fixed period 
of service commencing from the time of .^uch recognition. 

The latter device, indeed, is specially designed to minimize 
the dangers of over-stocking piat arise in certain trades, 
notably Plumbingt in which Following*-up prevails. This 
springs from the difficulty of knowing and still more of 
regulating themumber of plumbers' maites who will try to 
become plumbers. Every mate is a potential plumber, and 
only experience can^how how many wilP actually beconfe 
such or try to do so. The result, therefore, has been to over- 
stock the trade. Now in nfany ways Plumbing is adapted • 
to Formal Apprenticeship, but there are two gl-eat objecticgis 
to its, universal Jdoption. The trade is not well suited to ' 
young Iboys and often a chap’s capacity for it is not deter- 
mined until a later age than in many others. Secondly, 
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and for'this reason, Apprenticeship is liable to exdude from 
tt really capable workmen who enter it later. What it 
requires, thi^refore, is that, as an alternative, m'ates shall be 
enabled, on proving their competqnce before a proper 
tribunal, to obtain definite recognilion as learners or im- 
provers, and that only those of them who do so shall be 
entitled to learn it. To be carried out .effectively such 
an arrangement * would require an agreenv^nt between 
masters and men as to its conditiV)ns, and especially as to 
the proportion of learners -Jo journeymen.^ 

Finally, the disadvantages o^ Migration can be overcome 
by more careful provision for *the individual boy. Since 
he has to change his job from time to4:ime, he 'needs guidance 
as to where, when and how to move in each case, and such 
guidance he can get partly from the Labour Exchange and 
partly through the Trade School. Co-operation between 
the two will, therefore, be essential. The latter can report 
upon his progress to the former and advise him as to the 
sort of work he requires to do next, and, by its teaching, 
give him a preliminary insight into each new branch of it 
that he undertakes. Probably periodical reports to the 
Exchange from a Trade or Continuation School will play 
a' very large part in the organization of boy labour, and 
they will not te confined to cases of Migration. It will 
then be the duty‘of the former to act upon this information 
at the right time, to place the boy into the most suitable 
job available, thus minimiz^ing those intervals of unem- 
ployment that are' specially frequent and dangerous in 
Migration. In doing this, hxed periods of engagement for 
short periods will once again be useful. Even so, indeed, 
this method will not always work with complete smoothness, 
but at the worst Eie improver’^ progress is likely to be safer 
and more rapid than it is at present. 

« j (vi) The Prevention oj Intervals between Jobs , — The im- 
portance of avoiding intervals between jobs, ^owever, is not 

r ' ‘ t- 

1 The arrangements promoted by the Plumbels’ Company al- 
ready do something to secure these facilities, and could easily be 
extended. 
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limited to* the case of Migration. Juvenile Unempl©ymeiit 
is one of the greatest diffic*ilties that has to be faced, anS its* 
evil results a^e even more seruaisthan in the of adults. 
Such unemployment ,is, as a rule, not wholly nor even 
mainly due to trade cahses. Indeed, with some fewexcep- 
tioiijS, purely industrial fluctuations do not create a very 
great amount Qf it, boys being often kept on when 
men are dismissed. Where they do, the* difliculty can, to 
some cxtentfbe met by dove- tailing with allied jobs in other 
industries. 1 Methods of Learning, notably Migration, cause 
more loss of employment, partly because the needs of the 
boys themselves compel thv*m to mova;, and partly because 
their position is wage-varners forces the employer to treat 
them as such and to dismiss them as soon as business 
becomes slack. Far the largest share of Juvenile Unemploy- 
ment, however, springs from personal and social causes, 
especially the restlessness and instability of the boys them- 
selves. 

Much, therefore, depends on the development of better 
and more regular habits of work, and on increasing their 
willingness to stick to their jobs. For this in its turn will 
re-act upon employers. It will be materially assisted by 
two things, the development of an organization for filliitg 
vacancies so that those out of work can be* placed in new 
jobs with a minimum of delay, and the use of definite 
periods of engagements. Where unemployment is inevit- 
able, the establishment of Schools for Unemployed Juven- 
iles on the lines suggested by Mr. KcAvntree is likely to 
prove beneficial, though probably cither compulsion or 
the granting qf certain special privileges will*be necessary 
if attendance is to be secured. Possibly the system of 
Unemployment Insurance nyght be extended and receipt 
of benefit between sixteen and eighteen made conditional 
upon putting in a certain minimum of time at such a schoo^. • 

(vii) The General Regulation of Condiiiohs.—Findiliy, 
to cgmplete the* structure, a further general Regulation of ' 

^ As in the case of the woodworkers in the Pianoforte Trades who 
can find work during their slack months in the Furniture Trades. 
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Juvenife Labour will be required ; and once ^ore the 
hiachinery for the purpose will have to be provided by the 
Exchanges ‘and Care Committees. Where necessary, the 
former will bargain for as good term^ as possible on behalf 
of the boys and, so far as these ar^ not fixed by statute, 
make arrangements with employers regarding wages, ho^irs, 
attendance at Trade Schools and so on. Where legal regu- 
lation exists, thcil duties may well include the promotion 
of conditions superior to the statiRory minimuJn, and they 
will still be the controlling authority where these are already 
above the minimum cnforceablt by law. 

Similarly, they will need on <lhc one hand to follow up 
cases of exploitation or misconduct and oh the other to 
promote improvements by agreements with individual 
employers. For where detailed changes fail to be made 
merely because the need for them is not realized, much chn 
be done, by calling attention to them, to get them carried 
out ; and something has already been accomplished in this 
way. Again, many jobs are far too freely condemned as' 
dangerous or injurious, when, as in the case of the Post 
Office Messengers, they can be converted into quite decent 
openings. All these things, therefore, will be mainly the 
wtjrk of the Exchanges, whilst the Care Committee will have 
to keep in touch with the boy himself, his parents and his 
home conditions, 4:0 see that they play their part, to report 
to the Exchanges misconduct or breaches of agreement, 
and so generally to supervise them. 

Some of the further measures which apre needed for the 
accomplishment of these objects have alreaJy been indi- 
cated, but stress m?.y be laid upon reports from the Con- 
tinuation Schools to the Exchanges. These would deal with 
the ^general conduct and progress of each boy. They could, 
perhaps, be made twice annually and would be of great 
ta^ssistance in detecting and preventing exploitation, in 
reQommendihg improvements to employers, ^nd in guiding 
• the, boys themselves. Other possible action consists of 
the regulation or, if possible, prohibition" of juvenile ^reet- 
trading, at any rate in its more deleterious forms, anci of 
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better prQvision for the medical inspection of childrp both 
when engaged in employment and whilst still at School, 
The latter would have special reference to J:heir future 
occupations. Further regulation is also required in the 
case of those forms oT’work, such as the lifting of heavy 
weights, which are specially liable to be injurious to health. 

A more debatable point is the fixing of a minimum wage 
for juvenile workers. London conditions are in many 
respects favourable to tjie adoption of such a policy, for 
nearly all boy labourers and the great bulk of learners are 
able to secure a starting wage ( 3 f 5s., per week and many get 
more. Those who get les-j form a very small proportion 
of the whole. » It seems possible, therefore, to enact that 
no boy shall be employed and paid at a lower rate than 5s. 
for a full week’s work, except in return for the grant, to the 
satisfaction of the Exchange authorities, of special privi- 
leges in other directions. It ought not to be difficult to 
enforce this and to bring the comparatively few employers 
^who pay less up to the minimum level. 

. The advantage of the change indeed would clearly con- 
sist not so much in the actual raising of wages as in its effect 
on the minds of boys and their parents. They often do not 
realize 4;hat a wage of this amount can usually be obtained 
together with a chance to learn a trade ; and, not realizing 
it, are apt to take jobs without prospeetj^ at a rate that is 
little if at all higher. Many also will take 5.9. a week but 
are not prepared to take less : and the fixing of a minimum 
would thus have 1,he excellent* effect of yaking it clear that 
it could alwclys be obtained.^ 

Beyond this it is not possible to go for the present. The 
establishment* of a different minimum for each year of age, 
or for each grade of work, is not practicajDle, since it wdijd 
require a far " tight!ir " orgahization of boy labour than we 
possess. But, for London ^t least, it is possible to set up^ 
a minimum of 55. below which no boy shajl be employed.* 
Above this thev settlement of rates must h% left to the 

* • » * 

1 ItVould not always be possible to apply this particular rate 

uniformly in all other districts. 
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emplo37ers and boys, or rather to the collective i)argaining 
^pf Juvenile Advisory Committees^ on behalf of the latter. 

(viii) Sm^imary. concludes the treatment of the 

Organization of Boy Labour. The various measures 
required will be summarized in a lil.ter section of this chap- 
ter. Here it will be sufficient to indicate one or two general 
considerations which require emphasis. 

First, the supr/ime necessity is not merely to establish 
certain regulations and fo'rms of ^control, butVo encourage 
and develop good industrial and social habits. This 
involves not only the, creaftiop of them in the individual 
boy or employer, but that better methods of training and 
employment should become as much the habitual things as 
are the existing haphazard ones. In many directions stress 
has already been laid on the importance of habit — of that 
of steady, regular, disciplined work in the case of all boys 
and more especially of boy labourers, and of that of pre- 
ferring the more to the less systematic methods of teaching in 
the case of employers. Reforms only operate through theii 
effect upon the actions and character of men. They become 
successful when these actions grow into new good habits 
that displace the old bad ones. They become permanent 
\yhen these habits grow into second nature. r 

Secondly, to«be successful, the organization of Boy Labour 
requires the support of all classes- employers, foremen, 
parents, boys, officials - and must therefore be adapted to 
suit the needs and meet the wishes of all. The convenience 
of each class must, be consisted and measures which clash 
badly with the interests of any one of them stand condemned. 
A new and complicated organizittion can only be worked 
by general co-operation, and the hostility of even one of the 
qjanents adectecj, is likely to be fatal. For these reasons 
proposals for establishing a ‘system Uf half-time for all 
children under eighteen have to^be rejected. The inconveni- 
" bnce and trouble to the employer is very large, the foreman's 
control of his boys is interfered with, i?hd the benefits 
aimed at van be obtained by methods that avoid ^these 
difficulties. 
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Moreov^er, one can confidently expect that the interest 
and co-operation of the*great bulk of employers wiil bj; 
readily obtamed. There are and must always be some* bad 
ones and others who will not take trouble ; but these arc 
a minority, and usually, a very small one. Further, the fact 
that the great body of them have not responded readily 
in fhc past, when approached in the wrong way or from the 
wrong quarter, proves nothing. What is^mon' to the point 
is the con^eration that, whilst general conditions make 
exploitation easy, there is so little deliberate ex})loitation, 
and that the vast proportion (if the trouble is the result of 
mere muddle and confusmn. In short, the sympathy and 
support of employers is to be had for the asking, if only those 
who are seeking it kn*ow how to ask ; and they must be 
obtained if the problems of Boy Labour are to hv, success- 
fully dealt with. 

Finally, success will depend very largely on the develop- 
ment of the existing system of Exchanges and ('are ('om- 
mittces. For, as regards the Organization of Boy laibour, 
they arc the pivot upon which everything else turns. Now 
the Exchanges and, on the whole, the Care Committee's are 
still to a great extent in an experimental and undeveloped 
stage, ^nd as a result they have still to gain their experience! 
and to obtain acceptance and support both from employers 
and workpeople. Probably less than one-third of the boys 
leaving school enter their names at the Exchanges and 
still fewer make regular use of them. So, too, employers 
as a whole do not realize Hhcjir value, and many make 
at best only a c*asual and occasional resort to them. In 
both respects, however,* they are already m^^ing consider- 
able progress. 

Now, to carry out a really successful (Organization ofiBoy 
Labour, they need* to be able to commend themselves as a 
business proposition, which it is worth the while both of 
employers and » workpeople to make .full u^e of. Th^i!* 
imme(iiate ^w){k, indeed, is to develop and .improve, fheir 
owrt organization,, increase the amount of their*business ancf 
prove themselves a valuable did to the conduct of industry 
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evolution *of regular systematic methods, suited *to the 
varying needs of different trades, to replace the exisfin^ 
jumb’e and 'confusion. Concurrently with thij?, moreover, 
it ^11 be possible cveot^ually to secure both uniformity and 
a gradual improvement' in the accepted standards of teach- 
ing., What remains to be considered under this head, 
therefore, is the problem of improving “ industrial 
quality "generally by means of technical' or similar train- 
ing. 

This applies as much to the jess, as to the more, skilled 
grades of labour. These, as^lready described, are specially 
liable to cause the workers \o grow up without possessing 
either command over any particular job, or the power to 
work steadily at it, or the capacity to adapt themselves 
to changing circumstances. Those affected by the first 
tw6 causes fall into three classes. To begin with, there are 
many who have grown up without knowing any job to which 
they can turn their hands, and without any power of steady 
and regular work. These, the worst cases, consist of men 
who during boyhood have changed their jobs so frequently 
as to fail to learn anything at all. To do so several times 
within a single year is by no means uncommon. In after 
life, therefore, they sink to, and overcrowd, the lowest ranl^s 
of casual, unskilled labour. Others, again, have worked 
steadily throughout boyhood at simple boy^’ jobs, but have 
not fitted themselves for anything else after these come to 
an end. They thus reach ma/ihood able indeed to work 
steadily and regult^rly, but knowing ndlhing in particular 
at which they can work. , Sometimes they sink almost at 
once into casual labour, whilst, if they^find and then lose 
low-paid regular work, their lack of adaptability causes 
them to do so later jn. Lastly, there ard those who have 
mastered some occupation but have failed to acquire regular 
and disciplined habits. The'results are most serious in th^^ 
first case, but ip all there is failure to devel6p either go«d 
habits or indu^fi*ial capacities, or the power of adaptation 
to altered circumstances ; and vdth these men, as with the 
skilled workers, the need is largely for organization, control 

MM 
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and education to secure these things, more j^articularh 
^the^ last. 

#or one of the greatest needs of the worknlen of to-da^ 
is this adaptability to change. Ui\der modern conditipn 
trades and jobs are continually ‘Undergoing a successioi 
of small changes, which require corresponding develop 
ment in their powers, and unless this is fo,rthcoming from : 
man, he is apt be replaced by others. 

Lack of it is both more frequent and more^disastrous ii 
the lower grades. The work of the mechanic renders hin 
naturally more adaptable, though not always sufficient!; 
so. Small changes in a skillell trade have less effect am 
seldom lead to displacement, though a big 'one may do sc 
A comparatively slight alteration, on the other hand, ma; 
completely change a low-skilled job, and such work too ofte; 
produces incapacity to meet this. The labourer and Th 
semi-skilled, therefore, need to acquire greater power in thi 
respect. Better organization will do much by makin 
them steadier and more regular workmen, whom it is mor 
worth the employer’s while to adapt to new jobs ; bu 
improvededucation will do more. In this both the Elemer 
tary and the Continuation Schools must take their share. 

‘ The necessary educational changes may perhap^ be be^ 
considered by* starting with those which affect the formei 
Their teaching needs to take proper account both of industric 
and of commercial life. Until recently there has been a 
undue bias in the direction of the latter : or at least whih 
it has been fairly provided for, sufficient has not been don 
for the former, or to prepare for manual work those who ai 
intended for it bycnature. By this I do not mean that tf 
Elementary School as such should teach directly individu; 
trades or commercial empjoyments. It can, howeve 
give a general training to develop manual and industri: 
* ^.capacities, just as in giving a* literary training it helps 1 
prepare for a cornmercial career. Thus it‘is possible to trai 
‘ the eye anH hand, to give the power t6 use and Jiand 
certain tools in common use, and to educate in this direi 
tion as well as in the other. 
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Further, whilst up to^a certain age education hiust be 
as general as possible, it is afterwards advisable to give jvh^t 
is called a ^ bias to the curriculum.” Where *this is done, 
boys are divided as fa/ as possible into those intended for 
industrial and for commercial careers : and their education 
is planned and organized to give a preliminary preparation 
for one or the. other, but without teaching a particular 
calling. \^ih an industrial bias, for * instance, general 
education goes on, but* the old subjects are now studied 
and taught with particular reference to the general require- 
ments of industrial work, an^ a large* place is given to manual 
training, drawing, and the •sciences bearing upon industry. ^ 

Something fias already been done by the London County 
Council, both in providing manual training in connexion 
with the ordinary Elementary Schools, and in establishing 
Central Industrial and Commercial Schools for the abler boys, 
of which sixty are proposed and forty-eight actually sanc- 
^ tioned. Education in them is to last till the age of fifteen. 
This question of Central Schools, moreover, has an important 
bearing upon two others -iho better education of the more 
capable lads and the more complete ascertainment of the 
craft or calling best suited to every one of them. As regards 
the forWr, the existing Elementary School teaching sonle- 
times fails to develop the abilities of the best boys beyond a 
certain point. Even with the addition of the smaller Ex. VII 
Standard, headmasters sometimes complain that they 
learn all that the curriculum cqn teach them even before they 
reach the ag^ of fourteen, and for thii? reason oppose their 
retention at the Elementary School after that age, not be- 
cause further <3ducation would not be bv*neficial, but because 
there is nothing further to be learnt there, since even before 
this they have beeij practic^\lly marking ’time. As a resfilt 
it is not possible to recognize or develop effectively their 
special aptitudes, and for them some particular “ bias ”/s* 
even more needful than it is for the rank and file. . 

The need fpf'the discovery during his school days of a* 

^ In the Central Schools established by the London County Council 
from ten to twelve hours weekly must be given to “ practical ” work. 
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boy’s capacity and of his probable future calling has already 
been dealt with. Here it is only necessary to point out what 
the improvement of Elementary Education can achieve in 
this direction. We both must, and more often than not can, 
discover the class of calling, the grade of labour, and less 
frequently the particular trade for which he is suited : and 
the suggested changes can make this choice both more 
definite and more exact. ^ The development of manual 
training will help in the first plade to show different boys’ 
powers '' with the tools." The Central Schools will for their 
own purposes require a careful’ testing of their capacities 
and the keeping under obserciition of doubtful cases. 
Finally, their special industrial or commercial training 
will make it far more possible to determine exactly what 
each of them should go to, and will assist far more of them 
to know their own minds clearly before they start work. ^ 

Once again, much of what requires to be done will be 
achieved by the development of existing policy and institu- 
tions, but the system of Central Schools needs a very wide 
extension. Valuable as they are already, their training is 
only enjoyed by a limited number of picked boys. These 
it is true are likely to profit most by them, but the benefits 
they receive should be placed within the reach of others. 
Two things are required, therefore. First, every boy who 
reaches a certain^ standard and a certain level of general 
capacity should be transferred to a Central School to attend 
the course there for a fixed, period of years. Secondly, 
those who do not attain this level must also be provided for, 
since they also need preparation for their work, though of 
a different kind and quality. Up to a point this could be 
provided within the Elementary School itself, but their 
removal from it before they reached the age of fourteen or 
fifteen would be preferable. For their use a Second and 
Lower Grade of Central Schdols should be established 
with a separate curriculum. To these they should be 
sent at a certain age, possibly for a shorter period of years. 

The results of the new system, therefore, would be to 
divide Elementary Education into two parts : general educa- 
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tion up tp the age of eleven or twelve which would, include 
an increased amount of manual training, and following* thi« 
a course at ^ Central School with either a comrjieK ial cfr an 
industrial bias. The latter would be divided into two grades 
with possibly a shorteJ' length of course in the lower one, 
and would be used •to coverall boys. To make the system 
effdfctive it would probably be necessary to extend the scliool 
age to fifteen, a* policy which also deserve,s support on many 
other groiwfds. , 

Last of all, it is necessary to ensure that the fullest and 
best use shall be made of o|ir Existing system of education. 
Some of our present difficulties are due to failures in this 
direction rath/er than to actual defects in the system itself. 
So far, therefore, improvement can be brought about by 
putting boys into a position to take the fullest advantage 
of, it. At present they frequently do not do so, largely as a 
result of engaging in some form of work during the years of 
school life. Of this one may distinguish three kinds - 
^ half-time after the age of twelve, street trading, and other 
kinds of employment out of school hours. Such work has 
two chief disadvantages. It prevents boys from getting the 
fullest value from their education, and it is apt to produce 
serious moral and industrial defects. * 

The half-time system is scarcely a London problem, since 
it has practically ceased to exist there, ai\d is found mainly 
in certain centres of the textile industry. It causes the 
children's education to be reduced by one-half at too early 
an age ; they are ^too tired td take fuU advantage of what 
they still get*; and their presence often helps to retard the 
progress of the classes ill which they are platted. Further, 
it is also alleged that the atmosphere of the factory has a 
bad general effect on the half-timers and^they in their tujn 
on the schools whic*h they dttend. There is a strong case 
for the abolition of the system. 

Unlike half-time, street trading was until Recently an even 
more serious psQblem in London than in most other districts. , 
It c(wers onfe layge and important occupation, namely 
newspaper selling, and several smaller ones. Of the 
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22,194 licences issued in England and Wales (explusive of 
L ondon) in 1908, over 16,000 were for the sale of newspapers, 
whilst in Lqndon 6,780 out of about 15,000 Radges were 
granted for this purpose. At this time both in London and 
elsewhere the great majority of stretfL traders were between 
the ages of thirteen and fourteen. In‘ 1911, however, the 
London County Council enacted a series of Bye-Laws, ^ urider 
the Employment, of Children Act 1903", by which it 
prohibited the employment of c^iildren of school age in 
this way. This policy might well be made general. 

The matter, however, maj b(;‘ considered in a little more 
detail. Street trading and mp^e particularly newspaper 
selling possess to the full all the disadvantages of juvenile 
employment, educational, industrial, and moral. As I 
have said in another connexion : 2 Of the various forms 
of child employment Street Trading shows the greatest 
dangers and least advantages, and the selling of newspapers 
in the street focuses all the evils of street trading.” These 
evils were strikingly exemplified in the report of the 
Departmental Committee 3 that dealt with the subject a few 
years ago. Thus the Majority Report stated : 

/' The effect of street trading upon those who engage in it 
is only too frequently disastrous. The youthful street trader is 
exposed to many of the worst of moral risks : he associates 
with, and acquired the habits of, the frequenters of the kerb- 
stone and the gutter. If a match seller, he is likely to become 
a beggar — if a newspaper seller, a gambler. ... At any rate in 
crowded centres of population, ‘ street trading tends to produce 
a dislike or disability for more regular employrncnt : the child 
finds that for a^few years money is easily earned without discipline 
or special skill : andHhe occupation is one which sharpens the 
wits without developing the intelligence. It leads to nothing 
permanent, and in ao way helps him to a future career. There 
can be no doubt that large numbers of thosi who were once street 
traders drift into vagrancy and crime. Chief constables testified 
"that street trading is the most fruitful apprenticeship to evil 


f ' 

^ These Bye-Laws are printed in full in APP^t'^dix VII. 
* Economic Journal, Sepxtember 1910. 

» Cd. 5229 of 1910. 
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courses. Jhese results are specially noticeable in the^case of 
children who have continued street trading after leaving* school^ 
Many boys who trade, particularly in newspaper selling, \yhile 
still at schoof, take up regular employment of a (Afferent kind 
when they leave school. But much evidence was given to the 
effect that the practice o^*street trading, even though only carried 
out in the intervals of school attendance, tends to produce a 
resttess disposition and a dislike of restraint, which make children 
unwilling to settl® down to any regular employment." 

• 

The vj^e\vif of workers .dealing especially with the street 
traders bear strongly in the same direction, more particularly 
as regards the difficulty of r^claimirtg those who take to, or 
continue, it aftor leaving .School. That it creates large 
numbers of loafers, gamblers and petty criminals is also 
insisted upon. 

The Majority Report proposed complete prohibition by 
statute in the case of boys up to the age of seventeen. The 
Minority concurred with the Majority as regards the effects 
of street trading. It did not, however, recommend complete 
'prohibition, but preferred strict regulation, with the grant of 
powers of prohibition to the Local Authorities in certain 
cases. As regards girls, both reports condemned the evils 
of the system and insisted upon its moral dangers " in the 
narrower sense," and both recommended its statutory pro- 
hibition in their case up to the age of eighteen, with one 
reservation for further enquiry in the case.of the Minority. 

Considerable progress has been made in some districts, 
with the regulation of the child street trader, and more 
particularly in London, espe(?ially singe its prohibition in 
the case of children of school age. But it is more than 
doubtful if the problem* can be effectively dealt with in 
this way, ancf both Reports maintained that it could not. 
Complete abolition seems, therefore, to be. the only effective 
policy, and bills to Aarry thi^ out have been introduced into 
the House of Commons, by private members in 1912 and^ 
by the Government in 1913, but each of thorn has been 
abandoned frogp lack of time.^ The urgent# necessity *f or 

'•Ttfe Children (Eunployment and School Attendance) Bill of 
the present sessio’", which has already passed Standing Committee 
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such a measure is adipitted. It would, however, be an 
improvement if a uniform age-limk of eighteen were fixed for 
both boys and girls to make the period of prphibition for 
street traders the same as that of control under the Factory 
Acts and as that proposed for the supervision to be exercised 
by Juvenile Exchanges and Care Committees. 

Other cases of employment out of School Hours do ’not 
have the same evil effects, industrially and Inorally, as street 
trading, and may even be in themselves harmless. But their 
influence on education and sometimes on health and physique 
may be serious. Such occupations include the delivery of 
newspapers, milk, bread and other goods^ and altogether 
embrace a considerable variety of jobs. The work is done 
before the school day begins and after it ends, on Saturdays 
and parts of Sunday. The hours are often excessive, and, 
except in very moderate amounts, it is apt to interfere 
seriously with progress in school and sometimes to cause 
permanent injury by over- taxing the strength of the chil- 
dren. Moreover, so far as town work is concerned, such 
employment seldom or never teaches anything that will be 
of value in later life. Its strict limitation to a maximum of 
at the outside ten or twelve hours a week, should therefore 
be insisted upon, and then it should only be permitted when 
the need of such earnings can be clearly demonstrated. 
The employment of school children in agriculture, however, 
stands in quite a different position.^ 

Finally, the policy of granting to the abler children Labour 
Certificates to entitle them, on reaching a certain standard, 

I 

A, prqhibits allstreet trading by male ^^hildren under the age of 15, 
except such as “ befote the passing of the Act were lawfully en- 
gaged in street trading.” Boys between 15 and 17 can only engage 
inat if they hold a licence from the local authority. It is prohibited 
in the case of girls under 18. These proviuons, however, do not 
apply to rural district councils, or to any borough or urban district 
. council which is not a local education authority. 

^ ^ The following maxima were fixed by the London County Coun 
cil in 1906 and included in the revised Bye-Laws^cf 1911 : — 
Children ligble to attend school full time, 20 hoyrs, in any week 
in which the school is open more than two days, and 30 hours in 
any weekdn which it is open two days or less. 
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to leave sfliool and go to work needs careful reconsideration. 
Even under present conditions it seems doubtful wi^ioip 
to cut shorj; in this way the school careers of the ablest 
bo^s even though there is sometimes little left for them to 
le^rn during the last’fc;w months of their time at school. 
When, however, moans are provided, as by Central Schools, 
to fnake the very best of them up to the very day of their 
leaving, their interests require that they shall continue their 
education r's long as possible : and all such exemptions 
should be abolished except in very exceptional circum- 
stances. ^ • 

Finally, there is the question of raising the age of leaving 
school from fourteen to fifteen in London, and first to 
fourteen and eventually to fifteen where the age is at 
present lower. Probably this will be rendered necessary 
if, the fuller development of manual and artistic capacities 
is to be fully accomplished and the proposed system of 
Central Schools completely carried out. The change, 
however, can also be recommended on general grounds. 
It will enable education to be made more general and 
complete, and will allow what is taught to be better, 
and therefore more permanently, assimilated. By being 
kept at school till the later age, boys, being older and more 
experienced, will be better fitted, when they leave, to look 
after themselves and avoid the dangers ^of industrial life. 
Thirdly, it will give longer time and better opportunity 
to discover the walks in life to which individually they 
are best suited, and to make them realize by the time they 
start work what tkeir needs and objects are and how they 
are to be attained.^ 

Should this proposal be carried ouf, moreover, it could 
with advantage be accompanied by some increase in» the 
hours of attendancie at schcfol. One great difficulty of the 
present day is the sudden transition to the long hours of 

1 The Childreri Bill of the present session raises* the school leading 
age ip 14 in all Ccft>es in which it is at present lower, •and gives Local* 
Educiftion Authorities the power to raise it to 15. ‘For the most 
important provisions of this Bill see Appendix VIII. 
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the workshop. This must be met partly by reducing the 
letter, i)ut an increase in those of the school itself after 
fourteen, or even after thirteen, would help largely to 
bridge the gap. 

To sum up, therefore, the chief .^icvelopments required 
in connexion with the system of elementary education, 
include first the establishment of a sufficient number** of 
Central Schools of a higher grade with an in'dustrial or com- 
mercial bias to discover and develop the speciev^ capacities 
of the abler boys, and of similar ones of a lower grade for 
all others over a certain ag(i. The needs of the latter can 
also be met in part by giving a jvider range to the teaching 
of the ordinary elementary schools, and this will also be 
needed to provide a more all-round development for the 
younger children. To this must be added the abolition of 
street trading, the strict regulation and limitation of othpr 
employment out of school hours, the restriction of the grant 
of Labour Certificates to exceptional and urgent cases, and 
the raising of the school-leaving age from fourteen to fifteen. 
Further, an extension of the system of scholarships and 
maintenance grants may very likely be necessary to meet 
cases of hardship due to extreme poverty or exceptional 
misfortune. 

There still remains the consideration of how far and in 
what way further instruction can be provided after school 
days are over and working life has begun. This is needed 
first for the purpose of continuing and making permanent 
what has been learnt in the Elementary School, since under 
present conditions much of it is unlearnt od forgotten in 
the years th^.t immediately follow. Secondly, the work- 
shop has always required its teaching to be supplemented, 
butdt requires it now to an ever increasing extent, partly 
because modern conditions prevent it from doing the work 
completely and partly because of the growing need of 
general and ,, scientific knowledge, which ..falls outside its 
scope,. ^ ^,,1 

Here one ‘may consider the Day Trade Scht>ol. 1 1^ Work 
has been fully described in "a previous chapter. It seeks 
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during a pree years' course to combine a continuance of 
general education with instruction in the general principles 
common to c^ertain industries, and in the last year with, the 
teacjiing to the students of the principles and rudiments of the 
patticular trade selcct(?(J.by the pupil. Its advantages in- 
clude careful choice* of an occupation, fuller instruction in 
its general principles and in its relations to allied trades than 
is possible in the* workshop, and the keeping of boys under 
careful discipline and control, and away from the work- 
shop, for the two or three most critical years of their life. 

Conditions of production^ only give real scope for the 
utility of a Day. Trade Scljool in certain industries which 
can be carried put fully inside its walls. But it is specially 
valuable where work ‘of high artistic merit is required 
or costly material is used, or where for any reason the 
enjployer needs boys with greater knowledge and sense of 
responsibility than they usually possess at fourteen. 

Moreover, even upon the small scale upon which they 
i'have hitherto been established, these Schools have achieved 
considerable success. They have, however, been limited 
to a comparatively small number of boys, who are mostly 
destined to fill the higher posts in industry rather than 
those oj. the ordinary artisan. An increase in their num- 
ber and size, therefore, to cover at least a considerable pro- 
portion of the men engaged in the trades to which they are 
suited would have beneficial results, especially if accom- 
panied by an extension of the scholarship system to meet 
the case of those who would otherwise be too poor to take 
advantage of* them. 

But for the lower grades of labour, and fey: the bulk of 
those in skillM employment,* means eff further education 
and trade instruction must be obtained by means of, the 
extension and improfvement of existing Continuation Schools 
and by the provision of facilities for utilizing them. At 
present somethi^ig like one-quarter of .the bpys between 
fourteen and V^^nty years of age are found \o be mqlflng 
som^,sort of attendance at some kind of Evening Schools 
whilst perhaps one-sixth are rfiaking regular and effective 
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attendance over a sufficient period to give it permanent 
jutility. Thus the present voluntary system fails to reach 
the*. great majority of the children, and more^ particularly 
those who require the teaching most. It also fails to secure 
regular and permanent support fron^la considerable number 
of those who do join the classes. c 
This is partly due to too long hours or too freqAent 
overtime, partly^ to the numerous countfer-attractions of 
London life, and partly to the long summfr vacation 
and the consequent refusal to enrol students within the 
preceding weeks. Under the ^ voluntary system the last 
is probably unavoidable, so th^jt compulsory attendance is 
required if the difficulty is to be overcome^ It accounts 
for a large number of those who 'drop off between one 
session and the next and retards, often seriously, the progress 
of those who do not. r 

Moreover voluntary attendance seriously hinders the . 
organization of the teaching on the most efficient lines. 
Students are free to come or go at their pleasure, and can* 
take such instruction as they please. It is often difficult 
therefore, to get them to study the theoretical aspects of their 
trades, or to acquire scientific knowledge bearing upon them, 
or to accept a definite course of instruction. The London 
County Council is, however, under a recent scheme for 
reorganizing its Evening Continuation Schools, ^ attempting 
to establish and make compulsory a course system in a large 
number of its institutes, and the result of the experiment 
will be awaited with interest. " It certainly deserves success. 
The course only lasts for a single session, and one that 
extends over^a number of years is •'much to be preferred. 

For continued e(iucation needs to be carefully organized 
sq as to cover a long period, since the kind of instruction 
required varies with the age and occupt^tion of the student. 
Probably for the first year (or two years if the age of leaving 
‘ kept at fourteen), the teaching should continue to be on 
linbs.similar to those adopted in the central ^ohools ; and with 
the lower grades it will continue to be .so throughout. It 
' See Chapter XIII. 
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will inclu(!e, however, enough of general manual training to 
secure the adaptability of the worker and to give nint 
sufficient cofnmand over tools for ordinary dcmiestic pur- 
poses. With those eij^loyed upon skilled work, on the 
other hand, trade or technical teaching should occupy a 
larg^ share of the time, at any rate after the age of sixteen 
is reached. 

For a variety of reasons, therefore, it Pippears necessary 
to arrange* for compulsory attendance at Continuation 
Schools from the time of leaving the elementary schools up 
to the age of eighteen by*all children, other than those 
who are suitably provided ^or in Secondary or Day Trade 
Schools. The*agc of eighteen is suggested rather than the 
more usual one of seventeen, for the purpose already noted 
of securing a uniform period for the control of young 
persons. Weekly attendance should be compulsory to 
the extent of six or eight hours per week, the shorter 
period being enforced up to the age of sixteen and the 
longer one afterwards. 

The course- of instruction would then be arranged to cover 
the whole period on the lines already laid down, and the 
proper co-operation of Trade and Technical Schools with 
those giving more general education would be provided fot. 
There would, as with the Central School's, be separate 
organization to meet the needs of industrial and commercial 
employments. The long summer break would be avoided 
and attendance for the speci^ed periods would be com- 
pulsory for abou^ forty-five weeks in the year.^ The 
curriculum would probab|y need to include provision for 
such matters .as gymnastics and physical ciflture. 

' Special arrangements could also be made to provide 
schools lor Unemployed Juv^eniles on the lines laid dowffi 
by Messrs. Rowntree & Lasker,^ and for the ordinary Even- 
ing Schools to act in concert with the Labour Exchange 
and After-Care System. They would thus be able by means 

1 A«Bill (No. introduced into the House of Coipmons in the 
session •of 1913 suggested not less tljan forty-four weeks 

2 Unemployment : A Social Study. By B. Seebohm Rowntree (S 
Bruno Lasker. Chapter L 
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of geribdical reports as to the progress of the boj« to assist 
'maj[;erially in making supervision and control effective. 
For these purposes, reports upon each boy Should be re- 
mitted twice annually to the Exchange, and special repprts 
should be made as occasion required. In addition to this 
the instructors will necessarily play a great part in advis- 
ing the boys themselves as to changes of, situation and as 
to the general pi ogress of their work. 

Moreover, to carry out such a system with reasonable 
hope of success and without placing an unfair burden on 
many of the boys, sonfie readjlistment of the hours of em- 
ployment will be necessary, sirlce those at present in force 
often prevent attendance altogether or impose an undue 
strain upon such as make it. With existing hours, in- 
deed, compulsion would almost certainly fail to achieve 
its objects. Some very drastic proposals have been ma'de, 
but what seems feasible is the fixing of a definite maximum 
week for boys and girls under eighteen, which to begin with 
might be forty-eight hours per week, with subsequent 
reductions to forty-five or even to forty-two. 

In addition to this all spasmodic and irregular overtime 
should be prohibited, except in very exceptional circum- 
stances. At the same time an arrangement m^ght be 
adopted, similar to that in use under the Factory Acts, 
by which a liifiited amount of overtime is allowed in 
certain industries for not more than a certain number of 
days in the year. Similar permission should be given in the 
case of boy labour' at certain prescribed periods varying 
with the trades concerned, but oply on the condition of a 
corresponding reduction at spme other time. • In such cases 
the weekly attendance at School might also vary with the 
hours of labour. ' „ 

Very great care would have to be taken to meet the wishes 
of employers and arrangements would have to be made for 
special cases, sucL as those of men ancf boys working in 
pairs. It ^ould be permissible, for instahqe, though not 
compulsory, to employ double shifts of *boys, each for half- 
time, In this case additional provision for school attend- 
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ance woiid have to be made. Similarly various alternative 
forms of attendance at* Continuation Schools shoulfl 1^ 
allowed so fer as is consistent with educational <ind adrninis- 
tra^ive efficiency. The success of the whole plan will 
depend on the support’ and co-operation of employers, and 
therefore, as a matt'er both of policy and justice, every effort 
must be made fo consult their convenience and put these 
changes in operation in such a way as*to reduce friction 
and inconvenience to cn minimum. Both employers and 
workpeople would, of course, receive adequate representa- 
tion upon the councils of* the various schools and a fair 
share in determming theif policy. 

In this connexion so;newhat fuller consideration may be 
given to the hours of Continuation School Attendance 
and to the form which the reduction in working hours shall 
take. As regards the former, times which immediately 
follow the close of the day’s work or which provide for the 
boys’ absence during the last hours of it are likely to secure 
them the maximum of benefit and at the same time to 
cause the minimum of disorganization in the workshop. 

As a normal thing, therefore, hours of attendance will 
probably begin between 5.30 and 7 and close between 7.30 
and 9.* Various alternatives will, however, be possible, 
and care must be taken to avoid fixing times which will 
unduly break-up, or interfere with, the working day. 
In this respect the Continuation vSchools Bill introduced 
last year ^ erred somewhat badly, since by limiting attend- 
ance to between ihe hours of 9 a.m. find 6 p.m., it would 
have caused an unnecessary amoun't of inconvenience. 
Possible variations include arrangements* to allow of 
absence for two half days per week, or the working of a five 
day week with a free Saturday, or the making of the neces- 
sary reduction by excusing attendance before breakfast on 
the days following .the classes. In any case a varied apd 
flexible system will be nece^^sary if the combination of gom- 
pul^ry Conti'htiation Schools and reduced hohrs is to ’prove* 
workable. 


1 No. 105 of igi3. 
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• III, Scheme in Outline. 

A, brief summary of the general proposals already dis- 
cussed will ^ive greater clearness to the whole scheme. It 
will include not only proposals for legislative changes, but 
indications of the ends at which ‘ administrative action 
should aim and suggestions for improving the existing 
machinery from within. 

(a) The Organisation of Boy Labour. 

(1) Existing Organization . — First of all, there is required 

an organization to deal witlj the general care, control and 
supervision of boys and with their employment, upon the 
lines already indicated. For thfe the necessary machinery 
is actually in existence in the Juvenile Branches of the 
Labour Exchanges, acting through Juvenile Advisory Com- 
mittees, and in the School Care Committees. To a great 
extent, therefore, the problem is mainly an administrative 
one, to get what already exists into full working order, to 
obtain for it the support both of employers and boys, and ^ 
so enable it to extend over the whole field the principles 
of regulation and supervision that it is beginning to establish. 
Much also has still to be done to perfect the co-operation 
between the Exchanges and the Care Committees. There 
has also been some dispute as to which authority shoufd have 
supreme control over the whole organization, but happily 
the two central authorities concerned, the Bboards of Trade 
and Education, have come to a working arrangement on 
the matter, and the functions »and duties performed by and 
under each of them ’are much the same,'’ whichever is the 
nominal head^ ' , 

(2) Uniformity of ^ Method . objects of the Labour 
Exctiange should include that of securing uniformity in the 
methods of teaching each trade or bra^nch of a trade, so 
that definite standard conditions could be gradually secured 
Ini’it. This ejoes not mean the application qf one unvarying 
systerp to all trades, but the adoption in each of them of a 
single method of training suited to its nee^ Once^*uni- 
formity is established, moreover, it will.be far easier to raise 
and improve gradually the standard of tea\:hing, and such 
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uniformi^ will extend to wages, hours and conditions of 
employment. At first, Aowever, certain modification^ wiil 
have to be* allowed. 

(3) Juvenile Trade Boards. — In certain cases these objects 
could be best attained ’by bringing together representative 
employers and employed to consider the problems of juvenile 
labour in their particular industry, and to come to agree- 
ments as to the conditions of employr^ent and teaching 
that shall* be recognised, 'fhe 1^'xchange would then 
attempt to promote the voluntary adoption ol them through- 
out it. The establishment^of 'juvenile Trade Boards with 
compulsory powders to dea‘> with these matters is also ripe 
for discussion? Their , formation must, indeed, await the 
fuller development of the Exchang(‘ vSystem, and this 
will very probably render them unnecessary in the majority 
of cases. Certain trades, however, may prove incapable 
of the necessary organization by voluntary means, and 
here in the last resort Trade Boards with compulsory powers 

* could be set up ; but this is a policy for the future rather 
than for the immediate present. 

(4) Improvement in Particular Methods, — Most of the 
existing ones have certain definite defects. Formal Ap- 
prenticeship is often too rigid and should be made metre 
flexible by allowing the Exchange to be a party to the 
indenture with power to break it on due oause being shown. 
Verbal Apprenticeships and Understandings are often too 
indefinite and mean different things to the parties to them. 
They should be made clear and definite, so that each side 
should understand what is involved. Migration stricter 
control and guidance of the individu^d is required : and 
careful arrangements should be made for procuring the 
co-operation of the Trade Schools in th^ provision of {Ms. 

(5) “ Following-up ” and ‘‘ Recognition,” — One great 
danger of this methpd is that of over-stocking a trade owii^« 
to the difficulty of regulating the numbers who* enter it, <and 
the pght of a*mate or assistant to learn it shbuld be made* 
conditional on obtaining Recognition. That is to say, he 
would have to s§itisfy a competent authority of his capacity 
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for the, work, and on doing so he would be accepted as a 
Leafner. This authority shouldj if possible, be a joipt 
boafd representing masters and men, and within limits 
should have power to regulate the numbers entering a trade. 
In some cases (e.g. Plumbing) such) entry might be made 
partly by Formal Apprenticeship and partly by Recognition. 

(6) Dating Back . — In some firms in which learners *'are 

already employed* under a definite agreement, capable boy 
labourers are also taught the busii^ess. Such airangements 
are to be encouraged and would be facilitated if power were 
given to date back the, agreV^m^ nts in such cases over part 
of the time during which such ^boy labourers have already 
been employed by a firm. • 

(7) Dovetailing.-~^\\Q^rc^ employment in a particular job 
is not likely to be permanent, particular attention should 
be paid to ensure that boys engaged on it should have some 
definite aim in view and also have ready for them, when 
they leave it, work to which they could go, and this should, 
if possible, be of a kind for which their previous employ-* 
ment had fitted them. So far as possible arrangements 
should be made for their transference to other jobs within 
the same factory, for the use of temporary jobs in other 
cases to fill up the time whilst they wait for something better, 
and for making the jobs themselves actually permanent. 

(8) Co-operatiop with Employers . — An increase in the 
staff of the Labour Exchanges is required for the better 
carrying out of their work in connexion with boys. Among 
other duties the increased ftaff should make systematic 
efforts to approach employers, to gain then support and 
sympathy, atid to ^ induce them* individually as well as 
collectively, to bring about 'changes and improvements in 
the^r methods of , employment. 

( 9 ) Industrial After-Care. In Londdn this is limited at 
present to visits to the homes pi boys in work. It should 
be ^extended either by sending employers cards to be 

. retulned with particulars as to their prc^ess,i or, better 


^ Experiments in this direction have already been made. 
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still, by^*periodical visits to them by members of the ( are 
Committees concerned, ’as is done in Birmingham. * • 

(10) Extension and Re-organizaiion of Ektlics of' Care 
C<tnimit(ees. These require to be increased in various 
airections, as, for instance, by approaching children and 
their parents more* systematically before boys leave school, 
and after they^ have left by Industrial After-Care. These 
requirements have been fully described earlier in the chap- 
ter. Thei^ is already «a shortage of voluntary workers. 
If, therefore, these additional functions are to be efficiently 
performed, a new division*of Vluties will have to be made 
between them a*nd the paid organizing staff, llie work of 
dealing with *thc chilcjren up to the time of the di'spatch 
of the School Leaving Report to the Ifxchange should be 
carried out by the latter. Subsequent supervision, inchid- 
mg Industrial After-Care, should remain with the former. 
Increases in the paid staff will be necessary. To meet the 
difficulties arising where a child's home is at a great 
distance from the school he attends, arrangements should 
be made for transferring those so situated to the -super- 
vision of Care Committees working in their immediate 
neighbourhoods. 

(11) * School Leavhu^ Reports . — Measures should be taken 

to ensure the full and detailed filling-up of these . and to 
secure this payment should be made todhe Head-teachers 
for each report so filled in. In return for this the Labour 
Exchange should have the right to compel the provision 
of adequate infor»mation. • 

(12) Obserlance oj Standard Rcquirmicnts. -When these 
changes haye been accomplished tlje LoCal Education 
Authorities, in London the Education Committee of the 
County Council, should be given power *to enforce ceftain 
minimum standarefs to be oforved by the Care Committees 
and Head- teachers in carrying out this work and to altei; 
and amend theni from time to time. Local Authoritic^s in 
their turn shmild be under the control of ♦the Bodrd ob 

^duc^tion, wliich^might be w^ll advised to draw up, a set 
of model rules for fheir use. 
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(ij) Period of Control. — The control of the I^ucation 
. Authorities and Juvenile Branches 'of the Labour Exchanges 
over young persons should continue until the age^of eighteen, 
instead of seventeen as at present, making this age uniform 
with that adopted under the Factory Acts. Apart from this, 
extension of control to the later age Vould have many 
advantages. 

(14) Continuation School Reports. - On the establishment 
of a system of universal compulsory Continuatitbn Schools, 
the various teachers in them should transmit to the Labour 
Exchange concerned reports dealing with the progress of 
the boys under their charge. « These reports should be 
made twice annually, and on specia] occasions as required. 
Adequate payment should be made ior the work involved. 

(15) Trade Schools for Unemployed Juveniles. — Measures 
should be taken to secure *the attendance of unemployed 
juveniles at Trade or Continuation Classes for a fixed period 
daily : and classes specially for this purpose should be 
arranged at the different schools. To ensure their attend-' 
ance, some form of Unemployment Insurance should be 
adopted for all juvenile workers in which payment of benefit 
would be dependent on making the requisite attendances. 

' (16) Medical Inspection.— should be increased 
medical inspection of elementary school children, with 
special reference*' to their future careers, and of young 
persons engaged in employment. So far as possible the 
work should be done by the same persons. Certifying 
surgeons should harve additional powers of restricting or 
conditioning the work on which particular children are to 
be employed‘'and of preventing their employment in lifting 
and carrying weights so heavy as to be dangerous to 
health. 

(17) Special Rules for Industrially 'Dangerous Occupd" 

‘ {ions. — In cases of employments which, are likely, by reason 
of irregular condif ions or other causes, to Be injurious to the 
' industrial prbspects of the boys engaged in^Eiem, the poard 
of Trade should receive powers to publish Special Rules for 
regulating them. These powers would include that of per- 
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mitting engagement of young persons for such employ- 
rftents to be made only through a Labour Exchange® and 
that of fixing a minimum period of engagcwnent. This 
woiild usually be of six months or a year’s duration. Certain 
definite jobs, such as those of van boys, rivet boys, and lather 
boys in barbers’ shops, might be dealt with originally and 
the Board might be given power to add to their number by 
Special Order. In some cases it might lalso be laid down 
that no bo^ should continue to work at such a job after the 
age of sixteen. 

(18) Fixed Periods of Engagement : Compulsory Engage- 
ment through a Ltibour Exchtnge- At present universal adop- 
tion of these* is quitp impossible, though they can be 
applied to particular trades in the manner just described. 
Eventually, however, with improved organization it might 
b^ practicable. 

(19) A Minimum Wage jor Juveniles. — It should be 
enacted by law that, for the future, no child over the age 

* of fourteen is to be employed full time for less than 5s. per 
week. This should be a matter for legal enactment. In 
the case of the Leaving School Age being raised to fifteen, 
the minimum should be 6s. 

{2o)*Employment oj School Chi hire n.—Stieet Trading in t 4 ie 
case both of boys and girls under the age 6f eighteen, and 
the half-time employment of children of school age, should be 
prohibited. The granting of Labour Certificates to boys 
and girls on reaching a certain standard and a certain age 
should be abolished or only given ii> exceptional circum- 
stances. Employment of children oS school age out of 
school hours , should be limited to a mapmunf of twelve per 
week and should be confinect to children whose home cir- 
cumstances make their earnings essential. '* * 

(b) Industrial Education and General Education in 
Relation thereto. , • ^ . 

(21) Reorganisation of Elementary EUucatidn. — To pieet 
the needs of industrial as well as of commircial lif^, thi» 
requhres to be reorganized on .the lines already laid .down* 
First, by developing* such branches of teaching as manual 
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training/ it should seek to cultivate the manuals as well 
a^ the mental capacity of all the boys, and to train the eye 
and hand as'^well as the mind. ' 

(22) Central Schools . — For all boy^ over a certain age 
sufficient Central Schools should be ]f)rovided in which the 
instruction should have an industrial or commercial bifis. 
Their aim should be to prepare boys generally for the branch 
of employment, i.e.*^ industrial or commercial, that they are 
going to take up, but not to prepare them for '‘particular 
trades. Such Schools should be divided into two grades — a 
Higher Grade for the abler boys*i)n the lines of the existing 
Central Schools and a lower ofie for the rest, specially 
adapted to the needs of those who, will entbr low-skilled 
work. 

(23) The School Leaving Age . — This should be raised at once 
to fifteen in London and in any other districts in which it is dt 
present fourteen. Elsewhere it should be raised immediately 
to fourteen and after a few years to fifteen. After the age of 
fourteen, or even thirteen, school hours should be increased. 

Turning to education continued after the close of the years 
of Elementary Schooling, we get — 

(24) Day Trade Schools . — The extension of these should 
be 'carried out in trades in which the conditions are favour- 
able to them, so as to provide for a far larger number of 
learners. The number of Scholarships in connexion with 
them should be increased proportionally. 

(25) Compulsory Continuation Schools.— Attendance at 
these should be made*compulsory for all beys under the age 
of eighteen, who are not otherwise satisfactorily provided 
for, for not less than about forty-five weeks dn the year. 
The weekly attendance should be from six to eight hours 
pet week. The teaching should be adapted to the ages, 
occupations and abilities of the various students, and 
clpse co-operation between ordinary Continuation Schools, 
Trade Schools, and Technical and Commercial Institutes 
'should be orgdnized. Provision should also made ir\ the 
curriculum for such things as physical drill and orgahized 
games : and the present long summer vacation should be 
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replaced^ by a holiday of about one month’s duration. 
'Jilie lines on which this^ system might be organized iia^^e 
been descrii)ed earlier in the chapter.^ ^ • 

^6) Hours of Labour , — In order to render the above 
system possible, thosf- of young persons under eighteen 
must be reduced.* What is proposed is an immediate 
reduction to a maximum of forty-eight per week, to be 
followed by a further decrease to forty-f^ve and eventually 
to forty-tviK).2 Certain exceptions may have to be allowed. 
Employers who prefer to do so may work their boys in 
two shifts, each for half t^me, and for these further con- 
tinuation school* accommodation will have to be provided. 
To meet the » convenience of employers alternative ways 
of meeting the reduced hours will have to be allowed. 

(27) Overtime and N ightwork,-—k\\ irregular and spasmodic 
overtime by boys under eighteen should be prohibited. But 
a limited extension of boys’ hours in certain periods of the 
year should be permitted, subject to the proviso that there 
is a reduction to at least an equal extent in other months. 
Nightwork in continuous processes should be further re- 
stricted on the lines laid down by the recent Committee 
on the subject. 

IV. Conclusion. 

Such are my main proposals for dealing,with the Problems 
(for there is more than one problem) of Industrial Training. 

Some of them will involve far-reaching changes which can 

• 

1 The Children (f{mploynient and School Attendance) Bill gives 
Local Authorities power t,o require childi*en, who have left the 
Elementary School and are under lO y<jars ol* age, to attend 
Continuation Schools for not ifiore than 8 hours per week. It 
may also make bye-laws regulating the maximum number of,daily 
and weekly hours fc^ which cjiildrcn under \6 may be employed, 
and the age below which, and the hours between which, employ- 
ment is illegal. One unfortynate provision was added m Com- 
mittee, limiting tl:^ hburs of work on the day^ which, a child atteifds 
Continuation Schools to a maximum (including such attendance) « 
of 8,, This wobW be likely to cause a great de^l of inebnvenit 
ence,*and in my vieiv it is far better to fix a maximu\n week’s work 
for ail children and arrange the daify hours according to convenience. 

*“ Exclusive of •attendance at Continuation Schools. 
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only be brought about by legislation ; and among ne most 
iipportant of them are many which have been continually 
before the puj)lic for some years. These include the prohibi- 
tion of half time and street trading, the raising of the School 
Leaving Age, compulsory Continuation Schools, and re- 
duction of the hours of juvenile labour. ^ Others, so far as I 
know, have not previously been put forward, as, for instance, 
the suggestions fo:j special rules in Industrially Dangerous 
Trades and for Juvenile Trade Boards. Nor^have pro- 
posals for a Minimum Wage for juveniles, for reduction in 
their hours of work and for restriction of overtime taken the 
exact form that they have bejm given in this chapter. 
Indeed, the problem, if it is to be effectively dealt with, 
requires bold and far-reaching measures ; but these alone 
will not be sufficient. 

For the preceding summary consists, to a considerable 
extent of proposals for utilizing existing institutions and 
of suggestions for small detailed administrative improve- 
ments, and these arc no less necessary than more important 
changes. For progress often lies far more in the gradual 
building up of an organization than in sensational legisla- 
tive change : and this is undoubtedly, perhaps unusually, 
trqe in the present case. r 

Lack of system and method have led to bad habits and 
slipshod ways and^ to the neglect of more important future 
interests for less important but more immediate ones. 
There is surprisingly little of deliberate exploitation, sur- 
prisingly much disor/,^anizatioii and confusion. Indeed so 
much are “ muddle and lack of organization at the root 
of the trouble that whilst the results are very serious indeed, 
no class in particular is to blame. For deliberate exploita- 
tiopon the one hapd and misconduct on the other play but 
a small part in producing them. " And th6 remedy is Organi- 
zation — slow, detailed, complicated if you will ; for by it 
gdod may be^ made^ to replace bad, righf h*vbits to grow up 
\ gradually, and the wrong ones that exists ,at present to 
'disappear bit by bit. « ^ t*" 

Ancf education, training and organii:ation arc necessary 
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if we are^to make the best of our national faculties and 
oj^ortiinities and to mako full use of the increasing nationaj 
demand. I;or at the present moment there ary signs, Md 
more than signs, that failure to train properly in the past has 
led to a lack of capable,* workmen now that a real boom has 
come, and when it is over the permanent expansion in our 
inddstries is likely to be less than it otherwise might have 
been. Progress 'demands the elimination, of the untrained 
and the ill- trained, so thaj instead of some being lit only for 
casual labour, all may be ready to take each the job suited 
to his capacity, and to play^ steadily their part in the work 
of the community. ^ 

But if this i^ necessary in order to make the best of the 
national industry and *to satisfy to the full the national 
demand for labour, a steady and adequate growth in the 
latter is no less essential if permanent improvement is to 
be made in training and education. Failure in industry 
and demand to absorb fully the supply means inevitably that 
•there is labour to waste and that it will be wasted— 
whether by the irregular employment of men or the 
irregular training of boys. On the other hand a brisk 
demand means economical methods both of employment 
and teaching. , 

But it is the former result that appean> to have come 
about in recent years. There has been^ labour to waste 
and it has been wasted ; and now in a real boom it proves 
insulficient, if not in quantity, at least in quality. To 
ensure good methods, increase in the national demand and 
national output are essential, and by spme means or other 
they must b(^ obtained."’ Increased production cannot be 
secured without improved nfethods o{ training, and im- 
proved methods of training will not be f^Tmanent withcvut 
a brisker and more^adequat^ demand for labour. The two 
go hand in hand. This bqok has attempted to deal with, 
one of them, the»otfier lies outside its scopq. • * 
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FORMS USIil) AND OUF^STIONS ASKIiD IN APPROACH- 
ING EMPLOYERS, E 0 REM 1 ^:N, TRADE UNION OFFI- 
CIALS AND OTHERS. 

A. Form of Questions adopted in dealing with Employers and 

showing the Chief Points on which Information was 
soughtP 

1. What is tlic policy of )our firm as regards teaching boys 
tht trade. 

2. What classes of mechanies do you employ ? 

3. At what age does a boy usually start ? Does he come 
^direct from school. 

4. What IS the usual period of service ? Is it sullicient ? 

5. Is there any recognized projiortion of boys to journeymen ? 

6. Are any preliminary precautions takiai to see that a boy 

is suited to his trade ? 11 so what are they ? 

7. Do you give any preference to your employes’ sons ? 

8 Do you use inclentures and premiums? At what wages 
does a boy start ? Does he ged continuity o*f employment ? 

What part is played m teaching the hvy by (a) the em- 
ployer, (b) the foreman, (r) the uk'h m the shop ^ 

10. What work does a lad start at ? How doi-s lu' jirogress ? 

11. Do you insist on your bo)ih attending Technical Schools ? 

12. What part do* such schools play in tt'aching a trade ? 

13. Is your trade “ picked up ” by (Tiniid boys, improvers 

or labourers ? , , • 

14. Is your trade recruited at* all from outside London ? 

B, Form of Questions used in dealing with* Trade Union 6ffi- 

cials and showing the Chief Points to which Enquiry 
was directed. , 

I. What is the ifSual method of teaching boy;? in* your traded 
Are any other y^ethods adopted ? 

• f 

^ Thft questions in tlfis and the following t.ible were usca cnieny yi lorm 
d basis for 'oral discussion»of the subject, rather than for the purpose of 
^obtcfining written arAswers. 
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2. Does your Trade Union lay down any rules irespecting 

3ppi*ontices and learners ? * , 

3. « What is the usual age at which boys start to learn a trade 
and the usual period of service ? 

4. What is (a) the normal, (b) the recognized, proportioii ,of 
boys to men. 

5. Are any measures taken by the Union' to assist its members 
in placing their sons, or to see that the lads who are put to’ the 
trade are suited to it ? 

6. Are indentures and premiums usual ? Is there any regula- 
tion of learners’ wages ? Do they get'eontinuity of employment ? 

7. What is the actual method of teaching usually adopted, 

and the part played in it by t inployers, (b) foremen, (c) the 
men. ^ 

8. Are the latter favourably disposed towai;ds the lads ? 

9. What attitude is adopted by the Trade Union towards the 
Technical Schools ? Does it encourage, c.g. by means of prizes, 
or compel, the lads to attend ? 

10. What is the actual value of a Technical School to the lads ? 
In what relation does it stand to their work in the shop ? 

11. Should lads move about at the close of their time ? 

12. Is the trade picked up in any way, e.g. by learners, errand, 
boys or labourers? 

13. Has the development of machinery influenced the methods 
of teaching the trade ? 

14. Do many provincial workmen come into your trade in 
LjOndon ? Are they better taught than the London m^m ? 

C, List of the Chief Questions asked of the Students ^ of Trade 
and Technical Schools for the purpose of obtainjng 
their Industrial Histories, 

1. Method by which the boy, learnt or was learning his trade, 
e.g. by apprenticeship, etc. 

2. Age on leaving ■ school and at the time of the interview. 

3. Father’s drade. ' 

4. Boy’s reasons for choosing'his employment. 

5 Jobs, if any, at which he worked previous to the one on 
which he was engaged at the time of the ^interview, and details 
of them. 

6. Wages received in his present and previous jobs. 

7. Continuity or' discontinuity of his employment. 

5. Character of the shops in which he has Nyprked. Numbers 
of journeymen and learners employed. 


^ These were m all cases interviewed personally. 
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9. The Jcind of work on which the boy has been engaged. 
How muA has he learnt ?, Does he actually use the loo^^ ? 

10. Who is responsible for teaching him ? Is he actually 
taught ? What is the employer’s attitude in this •respect ? 

Attendance at Trade Schools : for how many sessions ? 
for how many hours per fceek ? is he let off early from the work- 
shop ? how did he come to go to such a school ? what attitude 
luWe his employers adopted towards his attendance at it ? 
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TABLES ILLUSTRATING IN DETAIL THE TRADE 
DISTRIBUTION OE THE POEULATIOJM IN LONDON 
AND IN THE REST OE ENGLAND AND WALES. 


A. Tables giving the number of workers employed in some: of 
the larger industries of London. Dealers are, so far as 
possible, excluded. 

(i.) Industries m xMch the general level of skill is hgh and in 
which London has an excess, often a considerable excess, of 
workers. 
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1 Ifi this table and in tables (li.) and (lii ) the totals'* n this column are 
those obtained by adding together the separate itcnij^ in it and' not by 
taking the total number per 10,000 at the rate given for the Rest of 
England and Wales. 
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(ii.) Industries in which the general level oj skill is moderate, and 
* in which London has some excess of workers. 
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(iii.) Industrie'^, other than those practu ally non-existent in London, 


in which it slums a considerable deficiency of tvorkers. 
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^ Exclijding the Conversion of Metals. 
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3* * Tables showing the numbers of male workers in certain in- 
dividual trades in which London possesses a marked 
proportional or gross excess of workers. 


(i) Skilled occupations showing a marked excess [i.e, more than 
twice as many in proportion employed in> London as in the 
Rest of Englahd and Wales). 
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^ Ihe number per 10,000 employed in the trades concerned in the 
j"est of England and Wales is in this' and the following trades taken as 
100, and the number ' per 10,000 employed in Greater London is shown 
as i percentage of this. 
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(ii ) Occupations, predominantly low-skilled, showing a* marked 
• 'excess in London. * * 
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(iii.) Occupations showing a smaller proportional, hut a large 
gross, excess. , 



London 

Rest. 

Rel.itive 

Proportions 






between 

Occupation 1 


Per 

7 

Per 

the nuin 

i 

Number 

10,000 

Number 

10,000 

Occie 

bers per 
10,000 

. 1 


pied 

1 

1 

pied 

(Re-,t — 100) 

Cabmen and Stablemen . 

22,090 

lob 

52.371 

•56 

1 %) 

Carmen and Van -boys . . i 

84 158 


21/, I 20 

227 

I7I 

Dock Labour . . . * . 

28’,058 

no 

74 . 5 «i 

80 

162 , 

Plumbers 

14,886 

69 

50,082 

54 

128 

^ • 



* 


• 

Total 

150,092 

693 

3«8 154 , 

1 418 

f 66 

• • 




> 
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C. Tab'le showing occupations in which London has af.noticeable 
deficiency of any kind* ' • 


j 



London. 

i '’ 

Rest 

Relative 
Propc^t|ons 
between 
the num- 
bers per 
10/) 00 
(Rcst= 100) 

Occupation. 

Number. 

Per 

10,000 

Occu- 

pied. 

Number 

Per 

ro,ooo 

Occu- 

pied 

Railway Engine Drivers and 
Stokers 


M 4 

60,10 4 

'65 

68 

Iron Founders .... 

3.551 

16 

08,(40 

IO() 

15 

Blacksmiths and Strikers 

I ^,oo 6 

60 

1 12,29() 

I 2 I 

50 

Erectors, Fitters, Turners (in- 
cluding Labourers) 

4 

16,897, 

7 -S 

I 5 I.' 54 I 

163 

48 

Masons and Masons’ Labourers 

5.125 

24 

57.888 

62 

^9 

Navvies and Paviours 

8,520 

39 

59,125 

64 

61 

Brick, Plaster and Cement 
Makers 

1,010 

5 

58,099 

63 

8 

Earthenware and I’ottery 
Makers 

2,320 

1 1 



27. 

Tanners 

999 

5 

9,570 

10 

50 

Total 

61,01 4 

282 

635, K ^9 

606 

41 . 
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TABr.KS IlJAfSTRATlNCx THE ATTENDANCE AT 
TlvJADE AND CONTINUATION SCHOOI.S IN 
‘ LONDON. 

Ai Th^limber of Classes which qualified for Grants held in the 
Chief Groups of Subjects in the County Boroughs and 
certain Administrative ‘Counties in England in the year 
ending *July 31, 19^2/ 


» 

Sul)]('cP 

Niinilior 
of Cl,l''SCS 

IVncnt, titc of 
lot.il Niimlu'i 

I. English ... 


12 9 

*2. E.ingUciges . ... 

t, 2 to 

1 7 

M.ithi'in.ilu s ... . 1 

(d) Matlu'inafK s ( j.o-v) I 

[h) Practie.d iM.itlu'iiialies I 

I(» «) Jt) 

159 

\ vScK'nre . . . | 


() 8 

=) MeiUnl Stieiue <ind J\y( hology 

20 t » 

9 ^ 

1) So( lology 

I ,;^<) 

5 

; Indusln.d Subji'cts 

{a) ICngiiK'ering and Metal 'I'raih's (^.21 |) 

(/;) Ihiilding .111(1 Woodwoikmg li.ides 
(l/sSo) 

ft') ('lu'iniCcd 'Fnich's (-jbi) 

{(I) Mining and iMet.illiiigy (.Sy;) 

(e) 'lextile 1'rades (710) 

(/) Clothing 'Ir.ides (2j5) 

(g). Hook and Printing 'I'lades ( 2 jj) 

(/i) Home Industries (22) 

(;) Miscellaneous Tr.ul(‘s (9(1) 

7. H 8 

• 

1 

TO (j 

8 Rural Subjects , . . . • . 

474 ; 

0 7 

9 Nautic.-d Subjects . 

51 1 

01 

10 Commcrci.il Subjects ^ 

I ^220 

18 ‘9 

IT Domestic *Subjects . |. 

10,328 

14-8 

12 Ambulance'. Miduilery .ind Ht)me Nuismg 

1. 5 10 

2 2 

13 Physical Ti. lining 

i,82i 

?b 6 

14 Manii.d Instiuction . . . ' 

* i- 74 b 

2'^ 

13 Art . . • . . * • 

2,188 

3 -I. 

16 Music . .... 

% 

IA 43 

I '6 

lotal * 

» 

69,891 

100 0 

_ . »» 

• 



It skould be noted that the 9,64 \ classes in Domestic Subjects arei:onfined 
+0 girls. » 

• Statistics of Public Education fov England and Wales. Part I, Edu- 
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B, Table showing the Number of Enrolments in Evening C asses 
and the Number and Percentage of Students who qu«'"li- 
fied for Grant, in London and elsewhere, in the year 
ending July 31, 1912/ i 



I Boys' and Mon * j 

Women and Girls. 


Numbor 

of 

r.nrol- 

Nuinbor i 
who 1 

qualified 

IVrrrnt- 
agc who 
qualified 
fr>r 

Number 

of 

haiiol- 

Number 

who 

qiialilied 

Percent- 
age who 
qualified 


Tn('nts 

for giants 

grants 

inents. 

for giants 

grants 

London . 

Other Administra- 

96,247 

70,508 

73 -^ 

80,965 

36,741 

70 X 

tive Counties 







(not working 
under Rule 34) 

91.136 

76,116 

83 5 

62,165 

32.731 

« 4-8 

County Boroughs 

150,456 

132,206 

879 

97.398 

82,926 

850 

Total . 

3.37.859 

278,830 

82-5 

240,728 

192,401 

79 9 


cational Statistics, 1911-12, Table H6, pp 227-230 (Col 6934 of 1913)- 
The Evening Schools’ Statistics for F.ngland arc returned m two parts. 
Of these one gives thj figures for the County lloroughs and for those 
Administrative Counties which do not work under tlie provisions of 
Article 34 of the Evening Schools Code, and the other those for the twenty- 
five Administrative Counties which a*e working under that Article. The 
statistics in this table are those given in the firs, part which includes 
London. It may be added that in the districts covered by it the number 
of students enrolled was , 578, 587 in 1911-12, of whom 471 231 qualified for 
grant, as compared with 144,189, Oi whom 135,349 qualified for grant, 
in Counties working under Article ^4. 

1 Table 90 of Cd. 6934. 
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Table ^ihowing the Proportion of all Boys a|id Girls ninder 
twenty years of age in the County of London, who were 
enrolled as Ei^ening Students and who qualified for 
Grants in ^e year ending July 31, 1909. 


Age. 

Boys 

Enrolments* Gi, 

i\nls Earned 

1 • ^ 
linrolments 

nrls. 

Giants Earned. 


Per cent ^ J 

cent 

Per cent 

Per cent. 

12-14 

^ lo 0 

2 6 

23 2 

I4'3 

M-15 • • .• 

4^ 3 • 

2t) t 

3')t 


15-20 . . 

'J-" 5 

• 

15 4 

P) 0 

10 4 

14-20 ... 

^5 5 

107 

19 4 

I2-5 


Z). Proportions of Students earning Grants to the Total Number 
, enrolled at each year of age from 14 to 21, and ab,ove 
that age, during the year ending July 31, 1909, 


• Age. 

Boys anil Men. 

Gills and Women 

Total 

14- 15 . . . . 

15- 16 . ... • . 

16- 17 

17- 18 . . . • 

18- 19 

19- 20 

20- 21 

Over 21 . . . f. 

,14-20 

A.v(?rage 

54 4 * 

64 7 

08 5 
» 69 2 . 

711. 

71 7 

717 

731 

<35-4 

6^-2 

i 

^61 6 

66 5 

i(J 4 7 

64 3 • 

^47 

64-5 

64;6 j 

69-2 

643 

66-4 

57 f 

65 

67-1 
67-4 
68 
68 c 
• 684 

7 I-] 
64 •( 
67-. 
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E* Table showing the Number of Students engaged in certain 
^ Trades and attending Evening Schools of any ‘kind in 
* London in 1910-11, and the total Numbers of occupied 
Males nn the County of London in those Trades between 
the ages of 14 and 20 at the Census of 1901, as given jn 
a paper read by Sir Robert Bla?,<*, Education Officer of 
the London County Council in March, 1911.^ 

(1 




Jvstiina' eel 

r 

Indui>try oi fiadc. ^ 

dotal at 
I'.vcniiig 
Schools 

Nuinbeis 

III tliose 
occupations at 
tlie C c'lisiis of 



1901 

Building TradfiS ' — ^ 

, 


Bricklayers ...... 

22<S 

LI43 

Carpenters and Joiners 

„ L 492 ' 

3 eS 34 

Painters and Decorators 

|t )4 

iM\ 

Plasterers ...... 

107 

622 

Plumbers ...... 

<^34 

'^/>53 

Masons and Stone Carvers . 

Engineering and Meial Trades — 

291 

507 

Electrical Instrument Makers 

29 ^ 

2,526 

Brass Finishers ..... 

244 

771 

Boiler Makers, Platers and Rivetters 

i ()7 

579 

Fitters, Turners and Macliinenieii . 

2, '201 

L317 

Metal Plate Workers .... 

34 i 


Motor and Cycle Engineers . 

Blacksmiths and Strikers 

412 

3 

^>45 

1,274 

Wood and Furniture Trades — 

Cabinet Makers ..... 

1 ,078 

^.505 

French Polishers .... 

210 

I,2'90 

Upholsterers ,-.... 

^95 

802 

Coach and Van Builders and Wheelwiiglils 

209 

^75 

Wood Carvers and Gdders . 

Art Metal, etc — 

217 

919 

Gold and Silver Smiths and jewellers 
Optical and Scientific Instrument Makers 

590 

1,128 

(other tlian Siglit-Testing Opticuflis) . 

412 

^43 

Musical Instrument Makers . 

114 , 

1,312 

Hoiological frades p . . . 

135 

359 

Printing and Bookhndiug — . * 



Printing and Lithographic^ (includingfpaper 



and stationery trades) 

^794 

9 , 3^)2 

Bgolibinding ^ . 


1,033 

Photograpliic Trades . . • , • 

Leati'ier Trades — 

,S26 

352 

Leather Manufacture . . . . 

108 

1,212 

Rjot and Shoe Manufacture 

53 P 

' 2,263 

Saddlery and Idarness 'Makers 

114 

489 


^ The ,hgurcs for the total number occupied between 14 and 26 are 
those of Sir Robert Blair's paper, based on the Ce'iisus of 1901. In a note 
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introcfuctory to the statistics, he states that “ the list of occupations was 
not based^cn the classification of the Census returns, but was, drawn up 
after consultation with the principals of various polytechnics, technical 
institutes . . and represents the best that can at present be done wfth 
tlie information given on the students’ enrolment fori'>rs." Hen^e the 
figures given in the Census of 1911 would not, owing to differences of 
classification, be always s(^ictly comparable with those of the number 
attending evening schools / It must be remembered that in many trades, 
there was between 190 t, and 1911 a decline, and even a considerable decline, 
in the numbers of youths between 14 and 20 In all ICvenmg Schools in 
London, the students between these ages were in the session of 1911-12 
rathci»less than three-fifths of the total number in the case of men and boys, 
and less than one-half in that of women and girlS 

Sjr Kobertf^lair also stated ^lat students would not m all cases be attend- 
ing classes bearing directly on their occupations, but that the great majority 
would be. 
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TABLES ILLUSTRATING THE CHi<NGES IN THE PER- 
CENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT FROM 1870-1909, 

A, Table giving the ten-yearly averages of Unemployment ^rom 
1870 to 1909 in certain Industries and Unions.^ 


Industry or Union. 

1870-9, 

1880—9. 

1890-9. 

1900-9. 

All Unions making Returns (uncor- 
rected percentage) .... 

3-8 

5-6 , 

4*4 

4 - 8 (a)‘ 

5- 3 (b) 

Percentage of Sixteen Trade Unions mak- 



ing continuous returns since 1873 

47® 

57 

4-6 

6-1 

Engmeenng, Shipbuilding and Metal 


Trades 

5-0 

7-0 

6-0 

6-8 

Amalgamated Engineers 

3-6 

4-4 

4*3 

4*9' 

Iron Founders 

7-6 

8-1 

<'^•3 

9-1 

Iron Moulders (Scotland) 

8-9 

17-3 

I2‘3 

14-8 

Boiler Makers and Iron and Steel 




Shipbuilders 

6-5^ i 

10*3 

9-1 

11*2 

Building Trades (Amalgamated Car- 





penters and Joiners only) 

2.3 

5*4 

2*4 

6*8 

Woodworking and Furniture Trades . 

3'5 

3*2 

2-9 

5*3 

United Coachmakers .... 

4.4 

4-0 

27 

47 

Furnishing Trades Association 

0-9 

27 

1*4 

5*4 

Amalgamated Woodcutting Machin- 



" mists 

1-5® 

21 

1-8 

5'i 

Printing and Bookbinding Trades 

2-4 

2*5 

4*1 

47 

London Compositors .... 

2-5 

3*1 

3*3 

5*1 

Typograplucal Associ'ation . 

2-0 

1-9 

I 4*2 

4 ’9 

London Bookbinders .... 

3-2 

2*5 

; 4*6 

5*8 


^ The returns given are confined to tho general p'^rcentage, the sixteen 
Trade Unions that have made continuous returns since i8;3, and the four 
groups 'which make the bulk of the returns^! The miscellaneous group of 
“ other trades " is'bmitted^ The way in which the returns have been made 
docs not allow of a fair comparison oVer a long senes of years, and no de- 
tailed figures arc given for individual trades. In the returns for these 
trad:!^' there is not the same marked tendency for an increase in the per- 
centages during the last decade (1900-9). 

**‘^n 1908 a change in the method of estimating the percentage was 
njade The new percentage (a) averaged about o;4 per cent, a year less 
thiVi the old one fb), for the years for which both were published. For pur- 
poses ef comparison With earlier decades the latter is much fairer and this 
n avedlable till the close of 1908, and is estimated for 190^10 complete the 
general percentage for the decade 1900-9. 

* i8;ysi only. 
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JB. Table shbwing the Percentage of UnemployniAit in certain 
Industries and ^V^ions during the chief periods of Good 
Trade betwep ^870 and 1909. (The averages given 
are for the two lowest consecutive years in each boom.) 


• % 

Industry or Union. 

Early 

Seven- 

ties 

(usually 

1872-^ 

Early 

I'.ighties 

(usually 

1882-P 

• 

About 

1889- 

1890 

About 

1899- 

1900. 

About 

1906- 

1907. 

All Unions making* Returns 




2-2 (rt)^ 

3-6 {ay 

(uncorrected \v-^rcentage) . 
Percentage of Sixteen Trai^e 
Unions making Continuous 

l-o 

2-4 

21 

26(6) 

4 'I( 6 ) 

Returns since 1873 . . 

i \ 

2*4 

2 0 

'^7 

4-6 

Engineering, Shipbuilding and 
* Metal Trades .... 

1 1 

S 

2-2 

- 5 


Amalgamated Engineers 

0 7 

2 0 

1-8 

^•8 

2y 

Iron Founders .... 

f 0 

47 

2*3 

2-4 

5 '~ 

Iron Moulders (Scotland) . 

' Boilermakers and Iron and 


d 5 

.5 d 

O-l 

7 d 

Steel Shipbuilders ... 
Building Trades (Amalgamated 
Carpenters and Joiners 

I I 

I 2 


2 2 

8-1 

only) .... 
Woodworking and Furniture 

0 () 

i 3 

2 0 

I 0 

7 -r 

Trarjes . . . . 

I <1 

2 5 

8 

2-1 

47 « 

United Coach makers 
Furnishing Trades Associa- 

2 8 

2 y 

~'4 , 

2 2 

3 7 

tion 

Amalgamated Woodcutting 

0 I 

17 

'i* 

oy 

48 

Machinists 

Printing and Bookbinding 

0 y 

I 7 

0 8 

17 

4 -« 

Trades .... 

I f 

2 1 

- 8 


4 4 

London Compositor^ . . j 

I S 

2 8 * 

- 4 

i 

L 3 * 

TypograjihicaP Association | 

I 1 

1 () 

. 

4-5 

4 4 

London Lookbindcrs . . , 

• 

• : 

17 

I*' i 

1 1 

4 0 

3 5 


^ See note 2 to Table A ^ , 

• The course of Unei^ploynient the London Compositors differed 
from that of other trades, being lowest m 1903-4. • 
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C. Table showing the Percentage of Unemployment in certain 

, t 

, Industries and Unions durin/y the chief periods of Trade 
• Depression between 1870 and 1909. ('^'he averages 

given are for the two highest consecutive years in each 
Depression.) 


Indubtry or Union. 

Later 

Seven- 

ties 

(usually 
j 1878-9) 

Mid 

Lighties 

(usually 

1^878-9) 

Mid 

Nineties 

(ubually 

1893- 4] 
or 

1894- 5) 

1902-5 

(usually 

i;) 04 - 5 ) 

1*908-0 

(usually 

1908-9) 

All Unions making Returns 

r 



5-5 («)' 

77 {aV 

(uncorrected percentage) , 

9-1 

97 

7-2 

6-0 (6) 

8-1 (6) 

The Sixteen Trade Unions 






making Ointinuous Re- 
turns since 1873 

9-3 

. 

lo-i 

8-0 

6*9 

10-9* 

Engineering, Shipbuilding and 






Metal Trades .... 

12 I 

13 --^ 

11-3 

; 5 

127 

Amalgamated Engineers 

87 

7-1 

8-4 

5 '4 


Iron Founders .... 

19-2 

13-0 

10 8 

lO-I 

177 

Iron Moulders (Scotland) 
Boilermakers and Iron and 

20 '3 

32*9 

I9’0 

137 

29*8 

Steel Shipbuilders 

9-4 

21-9 

i6'6 

I2'8 

221 

Building Trades (Amalgamated 






Carpenters and Joiners 
only) 

7-1 

7-6 

4*1 

7-6 

11*6 

Woodworking and Furnishing 






Trades 


4-4 

4-2 

6-3 

7.9 

United Coachmakers . 
Furnishing Trades Associa- 

87 

5*2 

3-4 

5-1 

7-6 

tion . . ,. 

3-1 

4-3 

2-4 

67 

lO-O 

Amalgamated Woodcutting 






Machinists . 

'^•5 

2-8 

2‘5 

5-4 

8-4 

Printing and Bookbinding 






Trades ...... 

36 

2-5 

5-3 

4 •9 

5 ’5 

London Compositors 

4*1 

3*3 

5’i 

5 0 

6*1 

Typographical Association . 

3'3 

! 1-8 

5-8 

5-0 

5'i 

London Bookbinders 

4 9 

3-9 

^5-9 

1 1 

. 6-4 

7*1 


*.• 

1 See note 2 to TaLle A. 


2 Estimated for 1909. 



A4^p'eNDIX V. 

THE TELEGRAPH MESSENGJ^R AND THE VAN BDY.' 

One of the ifliost Ccir(']('ssly»%ised terms of to-day is that of Blind 
Alley Employment. In its usual sense, it refers to jobs which 
give employment from the tmv a»boy}eaves school up to the 
age of from eightetm to twent\^ and then compel him to seek 
other work. Tluj^s they only last during boyhood, and do nothing 
to lit him for anything eke. Now, employments of this kind, 
which do not absorb their boys at all or only a small proportion 
of them, arc to be regarded as l:5hnd Alleys par excellence ; since 
unites special arrangements are made, they must normally end 
in this way. 

But the term may also be used in a wider sense. In its essence 
Blind Alley employment does not consist solely m lack of per- 
manence in a particular job, but m the failure to provide boys 
with a definite occupation. 'I'liusa skilled trade may generally 
give permanent employment to those who enter it, but for 
various reasons some who do so, reach manhood without learning 
anything. They may, for instance, be badly trained and when 
they are men be unable to get work Or, they may fail to sticlc 
to their job and wander from trade to trade, and learn none of 
them. In either case, they grow up without Jui-ving any single 
definite thing which they can do. Himce the job that ends at 
about eighteen is the chief but not the sole source of this , but 
Blind Alley employment covers overy failure to acquire a trade 
or occupation, using Mie latter in a wide seiTse to include all per- 
manent work of any kind. All boys cannot? become mechanics, 
every boy can lyid should adjuire ^during bo^hood^some definite 
job, to which he can turn his haftd afterwards. 

Thirdly, there is not only Blind Alley work, but what may 
called the Blind Alle^ character:. Not only must a man have 
le^t some dehnite job, but even when unskilled, he needs to b$ 
steady, regular and dii^cipline^. Hence two questions have to^ 
be asked, hirst, do'es a job provide permanent employment for 
» its boys ? And, j^condly, does it fit them to become steady 'and 
regular*^ workmefi ? Jind its character as a Blind Alley will 

« • 

^ Reprinted from the K^lare Market Review, November, I913. 

' ■ 5)1 
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depend on the answer to both. In this respect, some occupations 
,are'more dangerous than others. Thus the first Report of^the 
Standing Committee on Boy Labour in the Post Office said : 
" While the more or less intermittent nature of a messenger’s 
work, and its lack of any directly educational influence, no doubt 
tend to reduce, they do not destroy tht value of the strict disci- 
pline and physical training under which the lads pass their ser* 
vice.” On the other hand, the van boy has little discipline 
and control, he has to undergo little steady exertion, and. at the 
same time his hours are often unduly long and quite preclude 
attendance at evening schools. TliC object of thiL article is to 
consider these two occupations as Blind Alleys from each of 
these aspects, and to discuss ihi desirability of the measures 
proposed or adopted for removin^^or mitigating their Blind Alley 
character. ^ < 

There are several alternative methods of dealing with such 
employments. First, in extreme cases there is absolute prohibi- 
tion, on the ground that, as in the case of Juvenile Street Trading, 
moral and industrial results are so serious that this alone <ean 
effectively prevent them. Secondly, it may be possible to remove, 
partly or wholly, the Blind Alley character of a job, either by 
reducing the number of boys employed in it, or by increasing 
the openings for permanent employment. Where feasible, this 
is perhaps the best alternative, but in the majority of cases such 
complete re-organization is not practicable. A third line of 
policy includes regulation of hours and conditions of labour to 
fit the boys better for other employment later on, and proper 
arrangements by means of Labour Exchanges to draft 'them at 
the right time 'into positions suited to their capacity. 

The new organization in the Post Office that is now nearly 
complete forms an admirable instance of the successful adoption 
of the second alternative. Until a few years ago, the Post Office 
Messenger formed a stock exai‘;.iplc of Blind Alley employment. 
Every year it was necessary to dismiss soUiC thousands of boys 
solely for lack of prospects, and many of them found their chances 
of good permanent ^qnploymeht destroyed, or se/'iously injured, 
in spite of advantages in the* occupation as regards discipline 
and control. Further, owing to the standard of attainment 
required by the Post Office, the boys thvs turned adrift were 
tnose who had reached the seventh standard at the Element giy 
♦Schools. At length a popular o'dtcry against these conditions 
resffited in the appointment in 1910 of a strong Standing Com- 
mittee on Bey Labour in the Post Office. , , 

On beginning its work it found an establishment of boys 
amounting to nearly 16,000, ihcluding, however, a certain number 
of them between sixteen and nineteen, who had qualified for ^er-^ 
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mancnt employment, the total numbers dismissed at or before 
sixteen wtAe 6,185 in 1908-^, and 6,267 1909-10, or counting 

onJ*y those dismissed for lack of prospects, 4,322 and 4,471. ^hd 
first step was to consider and adopt various means of leconomizing 
boyjabour. In certain iridoor work, girl probationers were sub- 
stituted for boys, 485 of tlje fgrmer with shorter hours eventually 
(replacing 334 of the latter. Other expedients were the increased 
use df cycles, the employment of Assistant Postmen in the de- 
livery gf telegrams^ telephonic delivery, and the use of pneumatic 
tubes and other laliour- saving devices. Tlvis from 15,790 in 
March, i9i();»the establishii^(‘nt had been reduced to 14,506 in 
September 1911, with th(' prospect of further reduction to 14,000. 
Eventually th(' Third R('port of \\\c Committee, dated July 23, 
1913, (expressed thy hope that {he final iigure would be 13,000 or 
at most 13,5000 1'his latter r^eans on the old basis a reduction 
in dismissals foi^lack of prospects of ov(T 1,100 annually. 

Secondly, the Committc'e (examiiK'd the means of increasing 
the numbers of boys who could b(‘ absorlxxl eitlu^r in the Post 
Ofjjce itself or in other branches of the Governmc'nt service. 
The latter were found to Ix' unhki'ly to provide for many ; Imt 
a consideralih' increasii is expected in those kc'pt on by the Post 
Office. They estimate that (wimtually tlu' total numlKT will be 
‘*some 2,275 annually, some 1,650 of tluse Ix'ing promotial on 
reaching the age of niiK'tei'ii, and the rest earliiT. Previous to 
1911 the number absorbial never reached 1,700. This will mean 
a further reduction m dismissals of 600 per annum. 

Thirdly, the number of boys required to keep up a given estab- 
lishmeiil; obviously varies with the period of service. Under the 
old system, when the majority were dismissed ait sixteen, over 
6,000 fresh boys wen? taken on yearly. Now^ an increase of the 
time worked by each of them leads to a corresponding reduction 
in these numbers, since two working live years each are equivalent 
to five working only two. Moreover, many boys use the Post 
Office temporarily cVid leave it when theyv^find better work, and 
this leakage increases with every addition t() the period of service. 
The Committee propose, therefore, to extend tins till nineteen, 
thus making it last for five years instead ol two, and as a result 
they expect to absorb permanently every boy of sufjicient cjiar- 
acter and attainments who wishes to remain in the Postal ServiOe. 
Interim measures are also proposed to meet the difficulties (Pf 
t?ansition, and already the niimbers dismissed from lack of pros-^ 
pects at sixteen haVe been reduced from 4,322 in 1908 to 1,22) 
in 1911, and 433, in 1912. Finally, when the scheme has go); ’into ' 
full vtorking ojder, the Committee expect that some 1,600 boys ' 
will require to be provided for each year on reaching the-age of 
nineteen and that about 1,650 ^places will be available. 
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Finally, measures have been taken to organizo-^ continued 
^^edijjcation. Special classes for mc4>sengers are arranged vvjiere 
possible, and up to sixteen four hours attendance a^week has been 
made compVilsory for all of them. The work has always had on 
the whole a favourable effect on the c^.aracter of those employed 
in it, and previous defects have been removed ])y better organiza- 
tion. Hence the Committee can justly daim that under tlieiV 
scheme employment in the Post Olhee now offers unusually good 
prospects, and that the problem with which They had to deal is 
very near complcfe solution In short the result of their policy 
has been to turn the boy-inesscngerV. job from a Blind Alley into 
an occupation that will last him through lif(\ 

Such a compk'te solution of the difficulty is, unhappily, not 
often possible, and for many reasons it is partivmlarly inapplicable 
to the case of vanboy labour. Tlie openings f^’! the Post Office 
messenger are both bett(*r and more numerous than the carmen’s 
jobs which are as a rule the best the vanguards can hope for. 
Hence neither ('an they be tic'd down for four or five years with 
nothing better to offer them at the close, nor, even if they c(5uld 
be induced to stay so long, would there be sufficient places to 
absorb them. Again the Post Office is a single undertaking 
organized on an enormous scale. Carrying work is divided up, 
among a large number of businesses of varying size ; and there- 
fore expedients for n^ducing numbers or increasing openings are 
far less easy of adoption. Hence the choice rests betwc'cn the first 
alternative — prohibition — and the third — regulation 

On the surface there is a strong case for the former ^The job 
is a marked Blind Alley in the first sense. For, while the Railway 
Companies and'" some of the larger carruTs manage to absorb 
all the boys, who \yjsh to stay, in other branches of their business, 
elsewhere a large proportion have to be got rid of. But further 
the employment produces to a marked extent the Blind Alley 
character. Lack of discipline amd sustained exertion leads to the 
growth of casual and ’irregular habits ; and many boys stay in it 
long enough to acquire bad habits and otherwise injure their 
prospects, but* not lo^g enough to ri^e to be carmen. Again the 
hours of labour are often such ds to prevent attendance at Even- 
ir\g«Schools ©r self-improvement in other directions. Indeed some 
think the conditions under which the work is done render this 
list inevitable, but the Committee on Vanboy Labour hold tl>at 
• ^ can be -overcome by organization, similar to that already 
adopted by 'the,, Railways. Other disadvantages can similarly 
, be removed ^and the employment has some merits. The 
work, being ifi the open air, is healthy. In itself it ^Is not ar(f^.uous ; 
and it' is well suited for boys Who are never likely to rise beyond 
low-skilled labour. 
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But if ijeorganization* is to be successful, it must provide for 
tljfee things : first, for reducing the excess of boys to the rninijuum 
that the actual conditions will allow ; secondly, for establij^ing 
such improvements in hours and general condition^ as shall give 
tljofte employed reasonable opportunities both for education 
and for * recreation ; ar;d tJiirdly, for ensuring, by control and 
• supervision, that the* boys shall make the best both of them- 
sel^^es and of their opportunities. 

As regards the •first, steps are already taken by the Railway 
Companies and some other large employers tft provide for all who 
wish to sta}^ with them, and the substitution of motor lorries for 
horse vans is to some extent replacing boys by old('r youths or 
men. Apart from this not vei^y' caucIi (;an at prescMit be done, but 
as* the Labour Exchange organization is improved, it should be 
possible to induce a larger andlarger number of linns so to arrange 
their work as to provide* permanently for a bigger proportion of 
their vanguards, and, as prospects are thus improved, to de- 
crease the number required by increasing the time that each of 
thaem spends at the work. 

As regards the second matter, certain difficulties arise owing 
to variations in the size of loads, and to the inthience of the 
^ weather. These, in the view of the Oimmittee, make the fixing 
of a maximum day’s work impossible, but do not preclude a 
limitation of the number of hours to be worked per week. In 
both respects they are probably right : and their well-thought- 
out suggestions are admirably adapted to the needs of the em- 
ployment. Boys under eighteen are limited to a maximum 
week o^ seventy hours, including meal times — one and a half ](5er 
day, and are to receive the usual public holidays or days in lieu 
thereof. No boy under sixteen is to be employed between 9.30 
p.m. and 6 a.m. Daily records are to be kept by employers of 
the hours worked by each boy and the times allowed for meals ; 
and local authorities arc to be given the right of further regulation 
by bye-law. Even* if, therefore, they do*not go as far as some 
would like, th'ese proposals should get rid of the worst cases of 
excessive houys and fix thc^i at Dr near thj hmit*adopted by the 
best firms— in this case the RaiNvay Companies. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the best hope of further reduction lies in the»cxtensi(ir^ of 
their policy of refusing to collpct after a cerifain hour. The evi- 
(Jence shows that employers would look with favour on suclf a 
regulation,^ and that difficulties are more likely to arise from thds 
customers.* Otherwise, further progress wnll probably have to ^ 
come as part 9^, a general policy dealing with hoy labour as a, * 
whoki. * 

Finally measures require to be taken to see that the bo^s make 
, th« best of these improved conditions, and these must take the 
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form of a proper system of care and control. First, such jobs 
shoi^ld 'De filled by the right type oj boy, that is, except where 
better prospects are given, either by those who in the ordinary 
course of events can hope for nothing better thdn low-skilled 
labour, or by those who are waiting foT^a better job. Secondly, 
provision should be made to draft ,thqm, when the time comes, 
into other places, for which their work at Evening Continuation© 
Schools should so far as possible prepare them. Thirdly they 
must so far as may be be kept steadily at work. The occypation 
is liable in any ca^e to produce casual and irregular habits and 
these are rendered worse by the failure of the boys to stick to it. 
They require to grow up regular, steady and disciplined 
workmen, and since the job ist nq,t favourable to this, care and 
control are the more essential. It may further be suggested, 
moreover, that the engagement of Vanguards should only be car- 
ried out through a Labour Exchange, ar?d that such engagements 
should be for fixed periods of not less than a year. This would 
increase the control over them, and check effectively the restless 
habits of so many, thus reducing the excessive numbers which 
enter the job. These proposals may appear drastic : but just 
as trades dangerous to health are subject to special rules under 
the Factory Acts, so those that are dangerous otherwise might be ^ 
similarly treated. And such a comprehensive body of regulations 
as this would convert this employment into a form of unskilled 
work well suited to the less capable boys. 

To sum up, therefore, these two occupations illustrate, each in 
its own way, the main methods of dealing with the Blind Alley. 
Conversion into a job with prospects is the more advantageous, 
but by far the less practicable ; and the Post Office provides one 
of the rare cases wljere it can be carried out. In normal circum- 
stances, however, careful regulation is the only available policy, 
and it can be made successful. Complete prohibition is a counsel 
of despair. The measures suggefited above would, if successful, 
meet the difficulties and dangers that beset the vanguard, and of 
ordinary boy employments this is perhaps the rhost dangerous. 
If, therefore, regulation should in practice prove si\ccessful, there 
is hardly a Blind Alley job that'-vvould not yield, and yield more 
easily, to tl]g same process. 
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NATIONAL INSURANCE AND BO\ LABOUR ' 

Upon this subject the Insurance Act raises two important ques- 
tions — that of the proper age for Insurance to commence, and 
th*it of the danger of encouraging* the ^ibstitution of juvenile for 
adult workers. In the original Bill contribution to Health Insur- 
ance began atVq, but up to i6 only medical and sanitorium 
benefits were paid, and a* lower rate up till 21, except where the 
insured person had others dependent on him. In Unemployment 
Insurance contribution began at 18, and benefits six months 
later. Since them, however, the starting age has been fix(‘d 
uniformly at i(), or rather within one \ear of attaining that age. 

The Health Insurance proposals were originally attacked on 
• the ground of the injustice of exacting contributions and not 
paying benefit, and on July 10, Mr ('lodfrcy Locker- Lampson 
moved an amendment providing that “ in respect of employed 
persons under 16, the employer's contribution only shall be paid." 
Against this it was urged that benefits between 14 and ib were of 
less value than the additional ones that would accrue when tke 
Reserved Values deficit had been paid off. The ^amirndment was 
rejected, but afterwards the even wider change described was 
carried out. » 

A bigger question is involved, however, of the effect of the contri- 
bution on choice of employment. The flat rate, exacted alike from 
the apprentice’s 45., the learner s 5.9., and, the errand-boy’s 8s., 
pressed w ith greater ‘severity on the lower wages The number who 
at present deliberately sacrifipe the present to*the future is probably 
small. More 'often the poverty of the family compels this, 
especially with the elder children: or again lack of information will 
lead to taking the first decent job that offers. * The one thing tWl 
many working-class fiarents d6 really realize is the wage offered, 
tljey do not and often cannot know the potentialities of different 
jobs. So th-e rate of *wagcs stttles the mattf^r, not h^'cause othef 
things are sacrificed but because they are not understood. Others 
again jnsist on^gt^ting a certain rough minimum r^te, usually 5s. 
or 6s., And are prepared to sacrifice Jhe extra shilling or two,al)ove 

^ ^ Reprinted freyn tlje Clare Market Review, February, 1912. 
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this for a chance to learn a trade. In this respect it is theii^ mini- 
mum of ‘subsistence, from which the employed contribution means 
af considerable deduction. It reducfe the value of the wa^, 
therefore, and in some cases will turn the scale in favour of the 
better paid job of worse prospects, where the margin availg,ble 
for paying the contribution will be gre^xer. , ‘ 

Now take the employer's contribution. VJhether or not there is^ 
a shortage of labour for unskilled boys' jobs, the numbers offering 
for the better posts are usually far in exces? of requirements. 
Many employers do, not find learners profitable and theref6fe are 
offering pretty nearly their full valu^already, and ^yWing to the 
present unorganized conditions of boy labour will often be in a 
position to offer less, whatever Juvenile Advisory Committees 
may do in the future. Hence not’bnly will the employed contri- 
bution reduce the value of the wage, but the mqpey wage itself 
will in some cases be lowered. ^ ^ 

Hence the fixing of entry into insurance at i6 both for employers 
and employed was a thoroughly wise move. In many if not most 
cases, a trade is definitely selected before i6, and at 14 parents gre 
not likely to take into account such a payment two years later ; 
and the number who because of it will throw up good work will 
be small. Wages too are appreciably higher at 16, and the 
disparity between those of learners and boy labourers is often* 
less and probably other children are beginning to earn. Taken 
all round, therefore, the arguments for the postponement of 
insurance were overwhelming. 

The second problem is centred round the fear that the Act may 
ehcourage the substitution of younger for older labour, either at 
21 when the sliding scale on low wages comes into force, or 
when contributions begin at 16. The danger that this would be 
done at 18 in the base of Unemployment Insurance was a very 
real one, and the reduction of the age to 16 was as wise as the 
raising of it in Health Insurance,^ But as the Act has passed, the 
practical danger is noit great. ^ 

The demand for bqy labour is roughly in inverse proportion to 
its age, beingc greatest at 14,, and «ideclining till at 18 or 19 
there comes a breal^ in the working life of ma^y when fresh 
employment has to be sought. Eighteen, therefore, is a critical 
a^e, so for the rea^ns already given is 14, and 16 is perhaps the 
least dangerous. * 

, Hence the likelihood of displacement at 16 by younger bo^'s 
fs not great, mnd those who will then be displaced *are not the 
leaitu^rs, since^an employer would defeat his own object if he put 
them off. It would be those who would in an/ rase havt to be 
dismissed at 18, and of the ,two, 16 is the better age* for it 
since there is a far greater chance for them still to find a de^en^ 
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opening. At i8 it is often too late. To get boys out of Blind 
Alley jobi? comparatively early therefore is really an advantage. 
Wiat is needed is efficient Exchange organization to put theiA in^ 
the right w»rk afterwards. , ' 

I^ow turn to 21. So far the employer has paid a uniform '^d. 
wffiich will then be incre^ed for wages below 2s. 6i. a day. Will 
^ this cause a tenden(^y to substitute juvenile labour ? In the 
tovjns the problem is rather one of low earnings. Wage rates are 
comparatively higli, but irregular employment reduces the amount 
earned ; and the Bill only*deals with rates of v^age. So far, then, 
the danger ,^f siibstitiitior^^is not great, Secondly employment 
is usually fixed by the time this age is reached. The transition 
from boy’s work to man’s comes earlier, namely at i8, and by 
2i they have settled down to the new occupation. In Agriculture 
especidly, when wages are hw, it would uK^an the substitution 
for a trained man of an ine.xperienced youth. Moreover sub- 
stitution of boys for men is mainly in jobs that demand only a boy’s 
strength. 

The danger, therefore, is at a minimum at 21. To bring the 
sliding scale into operation earlier, therefore, is to increase the 
danger which reaches a maximum at 18. h'or it is then that 
youths are most likely to be replaced by younger boys, and at this 
'• age the operation of the sliding scale will have its worse effect. 
For it is the age too at which it is most dangerous to turn anyone 
adrift. 

Not only, therefore, can no change for the better be made in 
this way, but the age of 21 seems obviously the right one for this 
purpoae. Both the problems raised by the Act are dealt with 
most wisely. For entry into insurance is so fixed as to avoid both 
the two critical ages of 14 and 18, and is put at ih. Therefore 
whatever its defects in its original form, it ha^ now found out the 
policy that is likely to prove far and away the best in practice, 
extending and amplifying the one first advocated so ably in the 
Lami)son amendmtmt of July 10. , 
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BY-LAWS IN FORCE IN LONDON ‘DEALING WITH^FHE 
EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN AND WITH STREET 
TRADING BY YOUNG PERSONS, ADOPTED BY THE 
LONDON COUNTY COUI^CIL BEFORE AND DURING 
1911. • • . ^ 

(Reprinted by kind permission of tfie London County Council.) 

BY-LAWS made by the London County Council, pursuant to 
the provisions of Sections i and 2 of the Employment of 
Children Act, 1903, regulating (a) the employment of children 
generally and (b) street trading by persons under the age of 
sixteen years within the County of London (exclusive of the 
City of London), 

Note — By Section 13 of the Act the expression “ child " 
means a person under the age of fourteen years. 

AS TO THE EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN GENERALLY. 

f. A child under the age of ii years shall not be employed. 

2. A child liable to attend school full time shall not be em- 

ployed on days wlu^n the school is open in industrial work at 
home except between the hours of 5 p.m. and 8 p.m., or on other 
days, except between 9 a.m. and 12 noon and between 5 p.m. and 
8 p.m., or on Sundays. » 

Industrial work sliallhuean any work in which manual labour 
is exercised by way oF trade or for purposes of gam in making, 
altering, repairfng, ojnamenting, fintshing, adapting for sale 
or cleaning any article. " 

3, fNo boy f)r girl undey the age of 14 years and liable to attend 
school full time shaTil be employe(;I — 

1 

A . — On days ivhen the school open — 

(1) F6r rporC than 3J hours in any'one day. 

(2) Between 8 in the morning and S irii the evening. 

(3) BMore 6.30 in the morning. 

’ (4) After 8.30 in the Evening. « 

580 
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B.-A)n days when the school is not open — 

(1) . For more than 8 hours in any one day. 

(2) Before 6.30 in the morning. * 

' (3) After 9 in^the evening. 

• * , 

4. A child liable to attend school full time shall not in any week 
in^hich the school is open on more than two days be employed 
for Diore than 20 hours* 

5. A child liable to attend school full time ^hall not in any week 
during whith the school m open on two days only or less be em- 
ployed for more than 30 hours. 

6. A child shall not be em4)loycd oji Sundays except between 

tRe hours of 7 a.m. and i p.m. for a period not exceeding three 
hours. ^ * 

^ 7. A child shall not be employed in or in connection with the 
sale or delivery of intoxicating liciuors except on premises where 
such liquors are exclusively sold in sealed vessels. 

x8. A child shall not be employed in any process carried on in 
a laundry to which the Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, does 
not apply. 

9. No boy or girl under the age of 14 years shall be employed 
to lather customers or in similar work in any barber's or hair- 
dresser's shop. 

AS TO STREET TRADING OF PERSONS UNDER THE AGE OF 16 YEARS. 

10. ^lo girl under the age of 16 years shall be employed in, or 

carry on street trading. , 

11. No boy under the age of 14 years shall be employed in or 

carry on street trading. • 

12. No boy under the age of 16 years shall be employed in or 

carry, on street trading before 6 in the morning or after 9 in the 
evening. * * 

13. "’No boy* und^r the age of 16 years shall at any time be 
pmr)loycd in or carry on street trading unfess — ^ 

(1) He is exempt from* school attendance and 

(2) He first procures a badge from Jhe London Coujity 
Council, which#he shall wear whilst engaged in street trad- 
ing on the upper part of the right arm in such a mannei^ as 
to be .conspicuous. »* 

The badge shall be deemed to be a’licfince to trade, and , 
may be wjtiiheld or withdrawn for such period as thfe Lon * 
Son Couifty Council think fit in any of the following cases — 

{a) If the boy ^as, after the issue of the badge \o him, 
been convicted df any offence. 
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(d) If it is proved to the satisfaction of the Londfici County 
‘ (Council that the boy has used h\s badge for the purpose of 
begging ©r receiving alms, or for any immoral* purpose, Or 
for the purpose of imposition, or for any other improper 
purpose. ^ * 

(c) If the boy fails to notify (he’Lopdon County Council 
within one week of any change in his place of residency,. 

{d) If the boy commits a breach of d.ny^ of the conditions 
under which such badge is issued ; such conditions*to be 
stated on such badge or delivered^o the boy in \^iriting. 

14. A boy to whom a badge has been issued by the London 

County Council shall in no* way Ulteir, lend, sell, pawn, transfer, or 
otherwise dispose of, or wilfully deface, V)r injure such badge, 
which shall remain the property of the London J^ounty Council, 
and he shall, on receiving notice in \^riting from the London 
County Council (which may be served by post) that the badge 
has been withdrawn, deliver up the same forthwith to the London 
County Council. • 

15. A boy under the age of 16 years, whilst engaged in street 
trading, shall not enter any premises used for public entertain- 
ment or licensed for the sale of intoxicating liquor for consump- , 
tion on the premises for the purpose of trading. 

16. A boy under the age of 16 years, whilst engaged in street 
trading, shall not annoy any person by importuning. 

17. Nothing in these by-laws contained shall restrict the 
einployment of children in the occupations specified in ^section 
3 {a) of the Preyention of Cruelty to Children Act, 1904, further 
than such employment is already restricted by statute. 

c 

Numbers i, 2, 4 and 5 to 8 (formerly numbered 6 to 9) inclu- 
sive of the foregoing by-laws were made by the London County 
Council on the 31st day of July, 1906, and were confirmed by 
One of His Majesty's Principal Secretaries of State on ^t\\ Octo- 
ber, 1906. Numbers 5 and 9 to 17 inclusive of the foregoing by- 
laws were mad^ by the London Coufity Council qn 21st day of 
March, 1911, and were confirmed by One of His Majesty's Prin- 
cipal Secretf.ries of^ State on 3rd June, 1911. 
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THE MOS*r IMPORTAJM’ CLAUSES OF THE CHILDREN 
(EMPLOYMIiNT AND SCHOOl. ATTENDANCE) BILL, 

• NOW BEFORE THE* HOUSE OF COMMONS.* 
(Reprinted'^y kind permission oj H.M. Stationery Office.) 

I. — (i) A local education authority may make by-laws under 
section seventy-four of the Elementary Education Act, 1870, as 
amended by any subsequent Act — 

[a) Requiring parents to cause their children up to the age 
of fifteen years to attend school, as if in that section as 
amended fifteen years were substituted for fourteen 
years : 

[h] Providing for the total exemption from attendance at 
school of any child — 

(i) who has attained the age of thirteen years 
or such later age as may be specified in the by-laNys ; 
and 

(ii) who is about to enter sonie occupation or 
employment which will, in the opinion of the 
authority, arrived at after consultation with the 
parent, be beneficial to him ; and 

(iii) with respect’to whom the authority is satis- 
fied in ^uch manner as may *be specified in the by- 
laws that in vjew of his educational attainments and 
c7pacity he may pAperly be;exempted. 

(2) Where exemption from attendance at schoyl is gri^nted 

to any child under this section, the local education authoHty 
shall give to the child a certificate of exemption in such form 
•as the authority determine^., , 

(3) Where a lotal education authority ♦has given to a child 
a certificate of^ exemption under this section, ^and has,2ubse-* 
quei^y beco«te aware that the child has either ^lot entered or 
has left the employ n^ent in respect of which the certificate was 

• ^ iTill 190 of the present session. 

KfiO 
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given, the authority shall huve power to revoke such (certificate. 

(4) ^Tlie local education authority, may make it a condjtijin 
o{ tl^e grant of a certificate of exemption that the child exempted 
shall attend Continuation classes. 

(5) Any by-law in force at the conpnencement of this A(rt 
which fixes a less age than fourteen as the age unt'il which 
parents are required to cause their children to attend school, 
shall have effect as though fourteen were substituted for *che 
age so fixed, and any enactment or by-law then in force ^i^o far 
as it provides for the exemption of children from school attend- 
ance shall cease to have effect, without prejudice to ‘any exemp- 
tion already granted : 

Provided that this subsection, far as it affects the law re- 
lating to the employment of children in fa(btork‘s and worksho|)s 
under the Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, or t^the education 
of children so employed, shall not comQ into operation until the 
first day of January nineteen hundred and seventeen. 

2. In any proceedings for the breach of any by-law made 
under section seventy-four of the Elementary Education Act, 
1870, as amended by any subseiiuent enactment, the court may, 
instead of inflicting a penalty, make an attendance order which 
shall have the same effect as an attendance order made under 
section eleven of the Elementary Education Act, 1876. 

3. The Factory and Workslwp Act, 1901, sliall be construed 
and have effect as though — 

(a) the following provision were added to section sixty-two 

' thereof — '• 

In England and Wales a child shall not be em- 
ployed in a factory or workshop unless lawfully so 
employed (in or before the first day of January nine- 
teen hundred and seventeen ; and 

(6) the following proviso wei;e added to the definition of 

“ child " in section one hundred anc;’ fifty-six tlier'^of — 
Provided that in England and Wales the expression 
“ child<” mc^ns any person ‘who is und^r the age of 
fourteen yeafs and any* person over the age of four- 
teer^ whose parent is under an obligation to cause him 
to attend slhool, but does not include a child to whom 
a certificate of exemption from school attendance 
has been granted under*, the Children (Employment 
and School -Attendance) Act, 1914. * 

4. A local e(Ju(:ation authority may make l;)y-laws — 

(i) prescribing for all children under the a^^e of sixteen 
' years, ot for boys and -girls separately, and with respect 
to all occupations or to, any specified occupation— i 
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[a) the (fgc below which employment isj illegal ; 
and , 

^ (h) the hours between which enipIo\meni is 11^‘gai; 
and • 

(c) tlie nmnber of daily and weekly houis beyond 
which emplj^yment is illegal : 

(2) piohibiting ‘absolutely or permitting subject to con- 
ditions Uie employment of children undei the age of 
sixteen years iif any s])ecified occjipation. 

The aiithok'ity conlirmin;^ the by-laws may uxiuire the local 
education authorities of contiguous areas to confer together for 
the purpose of making by-law;^ with respcvt to the matters 
[Dfovided for in yds section when it apjieais to the authority that 
it is desirable that the by-hEvs should be uniform in the areas 

5 — (1) A l^y under the age of seventeen ora girl iindei 
the age of eighteeii'shall not be employed in or cairy on street 
trading : 

Provided that — 

{a) a boy over the age of iilteen, or a boy under the age 
of fifteen who, before the p.issing of this Act, was law- 
fully engaged in street tiMcling, may be employed in 
or carry on streid trading if he holds a licence granted 
in accorcLince with the provisions of this Act ; and 
(b) the provisions of this section shall not apply in the 
areas of rural district couiK'ils nor in the area of any 
» borough council or urban distriid council which is viot 
a local (‘ducation authority if there afc in force in the 
area by-laws relating to the employment of children. 

(2) If_ any person ('arries on trade in contravention of this 
section he shall be liable on summary conviction to a fine not 
exceeding twenty shillings, aiuj in the case of a second or sub- 
secjuait offence a hue not exceeding* five pounds 

(3) The exj^ression “ street trading ” includes the hawking of 
newspapers, ^latches, flovfers and other ^irticlcR, playing, sing- 
ing, or performing for profit, shoc-blackiifg, carrying ol luggage 
(except in the course of regular cm|)loyment), ai^d any jither 
like occupation cayied on in streets or public places, but Aoes 
not include the sale in a market or fair of agricultural or hefrti- 
•cultural produce. ^ 

(4) This* sectioif shall not apply in respect of any person over 
the age of foufteen who is employed to assisj his paient of* 
guaiyian in iltreet^ trading in any area in which*by-laws under 
the preceding sectiop are in force expressly permitting such 

^ ei^lployment. 
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6. — (i) A local education authority itiay grant to. any boy 
oi(er the age of fifteen and under the ,age of seventeen, or to- apy 
boy ander the age of fifteen who before the passing of this Act 
was lawfully ‘engaged in street trading, a licence to engage in 
street trading within the whole or any,**part of the area of i.he 
authority, and may prescribe the coriditions on whibh such 
licences shall be granted, and may permit such conditions to be 
varied in accordance with the circumstances of each licensee. 

(2) A local education authority may make toangemenh? with 

any committee conl^titutcd for the purposes of the Education 
(Choice of Employment) Act, 1910, (?I, subject to the approval 
of the Board of Trade, with any committee appointed by the 
Board of Trade to give advice 'and assistance to juvenile appli- 
cants at labour exchanges, whereby the comrRittee shall under- 
take all or any of the duties of an Authority und^.^ the preceding 
subsection. ' • 

(3) No licence for street trading shall be granted to a boy 

for whom the local education authority is able to secure more 
beneficial employment. «' 

(4) No licence shall be refused on the grounds of poverty or 
general bad character of the applicant. 

7. In considering whether any occupation or employment 
is beneficial to a child the local education authority shall have 
regard to its prospect of affording the child a useful training 
for permanent employment and to its compatibility with any 
continued education which in the opinion of the authority is 
available and suitable to the child. 

8. A child under the age of fourteen years shall not be em- 
ployed between the hours of nine in the evening and six in the 
morning, or, on daj^s when he is required to attend at school, 
if he is not employed in accordance with the provisions of the 
Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, between the hours of eight 
in the evening and seven in the morning : 

Provided that a locM education authority may by by-law 
vary these hours either generally or for any specified occupation. 

9. The conditions of employifient Vmposed by l^y-laws made 
under this Act, and t*he conditions under which licences under 
thiy 'Act ar0 granted, may, in the case of children no longer 
under an obligation to attend an, elementary school, include a 
condition requiring attendance at continuation classes. , 

’ % 10. — (i) Where a child is required under ^lis Act to attend' 

, continuation class,es, the child shall attend up to such age, not 
exceeding sixteen years, and during such hourc, not exceeding 
eight in any week, as the local education authorif^^ may direct. 

(2) K local education authoHty may on cause shown remit 
or modify any direction under this section \Vith vegard to attend- • 
ance at continuation classes. 
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(3) A ,thild who is ’required to attend continuation classes 
(q/:hKr than classes for physical training) shall not be emi^oygd 
in any day iipon which his attendance is so required for a num- 
ber of hours which, when added to any time spciA by him dur- 
ing the day in attendance at continuation classes in pursuance 
of that ‘requirement, e/^ceeds eight. 

Qt) If a child failhf without reasonable excuse to comply with 
any requirement imposed upon him under this Act for attend- 
ance fit continuation clashes he shall be liable on summary con- 
viction to a tine not exceeding ftve shilling^, and the fact that 
any such failure is due % the child having been reijuiied to 
attend at his place of employment in a manner inconsistent with 
fys due attendance at continuation i:lasses shall, without jirc- 
judice to the geiterality of ^lis subsection, be deemed to be a 
reasonable excise. 

(5) If any parent, of a* child by wilful default or by habitually 
neglecting to exercise due care has conduced to the commission 
of an offence under the immediately preceding subsection or 
otherwise to failure on the pait of a child to attend continuation 
classes as required under this Act, he shall be liable, on sum- 
mary conviction, to a fine not exceeding one pound, and, in the 
case of a second or subsequent olfeiu'c, whether relating to the 
same or to another child, to a line not exceeding live pounds. 

(0) If any person employs a child in contravention of this 
section he shall be liable on summaiy conviction to a line not 
exceeding two pounds, or in the case of a second or subsequent 
offenc^e, not exceeding five pounds. 

(7) The local education authority shall consult with local 
employers as to the arrangement of periods bf attendance at 
continuation classes, and shall give to the erpployer of any child 
who is required to attend continuation classes under this Act 
particulars as to the amount and the time of attendance at 
contiliuation classes required sn the case of that child. 
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Boy, unskilled trades statistics, 381 
Boys, adaptation to jobs, 51 1 
^ afes in various employments, 
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and men, j-roportion question, 
390 

attitude to trade schools, 324, 
333, 338 

clubs and brigades, 197, 465 
current proposals for training, 
480-495 
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444 
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trade schools for, 310-311 
training by employers, 258 
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448 

Bricklayers in London, statistics, 

137 

Bricklaying, service conditions, 79 
Browne [Sir Benjamin), on semi- 
skilled workmen, 142, 147, 148, 
150. L57, 23^ 
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migration in, 102, 356 
proportion ol boys to men, 

393 , 
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' % et seq. 
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* ^ CasuaVzation, 424, 431 
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Attendance) Bill, 551 
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197, ct seq. ' 

City companies and training,. 463 , 
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18 seq. 

London industry, 13 • 

Clerical and manual work, 225 
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alleys, 377 

boy labour, 379 

O^mpositors. See Printing trades, 
apprenticeship. * 

(Concentration in London labour, 

39. j 9 ^ 

Continuation schools. Refer to 
Schools. 

Country-trained apprentices, 93 
('ounty and T.ondon areas, ngn- 
coincidence, 9 

Crane men, semi-skilled labour, 154 


Day trade schools See under ' 
Schools. 

Definitions in industrial training, 
18, et seq 

Demand for labour, term defined, 

417 

See also Long-period demand. 
Depression and employment, 426 
Displacement, .^20, 425 
Distribution of London industry, 
division of employments, 13 
Dock labour, unemployment, 442 
Drivers See Carmen. 

Dual control in training of b/;ys, 491 
Durham {Miss F. PL), gn boy 
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Earnings. See Wages. 
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scheme, 269 
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469 

* • mdustri^, 528, 549 
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418-423 ' , , 

Elementary • schools. Ref.r to 
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13^ 
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tion, 241 
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payment of boys, 245, 254 
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a 230 ) 

^ semi-skilled labour,* 147 
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Errand boys, 37 J ^ , 
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9 
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' Fixed time wages, 243 
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87 

Following-up, 25, 266 
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, service conditions, 81 
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summary of proce.ss, 189 
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several examples, 75 
jQ’ner^^ steps in training boys, 269 
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bour ExchanJ^e), 197, 466, 507 
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unemployment, 523 


Kent, trade distribution, 9 
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cost, 409, 423 
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197, 466, 506 
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meaning of, 169 
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Mates, n\faning as a ferm, 25 
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Men, existing^ state of employment, 
436 

Men and boys, proportion question, 
390 ^ . 

training question, 264, 272 
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Moore (F. A.), on effect of machinery 
on trades, 353 
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387, 401 
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Occupation, defined, 5), 30, 197 
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problems in boy labour, 498, 
.‘)04. 544 

Organization of boy labour, 490 
of methods, in learning trades, 
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Outdoor influence in boy labour, 
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conditions, 80 
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Payment See Wages 
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ment scheme, Edinburgh, 469 
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meaning of term, 26, 142 
summary of process, 189 
subdivisions {table), 166 
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473 

Plastering, conditions of service, 77 
Plumbers’ associations, and train- 
ing. 464 ^ 

Plumbers’ Company, registration 
conditions, 41&3 
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in, 125, S21 
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progress of learners in, 272 
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393 
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unenlployment in, 127 
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Printing trades, apprenticeship 
conditions, 57, 175, 179, 218, 229 
*'■ bfiys' employment, 474 
boys’ wages. 248, 253 
extent in London, 35 
good conduct money, 244, 248 
heredity of occupation, 241 
influx of boy labour, 360 
promotion of boys, 224 
steps in boys’ training, 270 
Probation and apprenticeship, 219 
Production. See Nev work 
Proportion of occupations, London 
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of men and boys, trade unions' 
conditions, 474 • 

Provincial influx and London la- 
bour, 356, 410 

Railways, youths’ wages on, 156 
Recruiting of boy labour, 345 
Regular service, and migration, 
5, 20, loi. 394 
forms of, 23, 56, et seq 
informal, 224 
period of, 226 
subdivisions [table], t66 
Regularity in teaching trades, 170, 
181 

Repair work, 42 

See also New work 
Reserve of boy labour, 30, 184, 
404-408 

Rttail work and new work in 
London, 42 ^ 

Rivetting. See under Boilermaking 
Rowntree (Seebohm)^ and boy 
training, 481, 485 

Saddlery trades, apprenticeship 
conditions, 62 » 

Schools, ages of continuation stu- 
dents, 317 ' 

attendance (Questions, 541 ' 

care committees, aifd training 
^ prospects, 506 

• continuation schools and boy 

labour, organization, 516 

* day and evening trade schools, 

193, 223, 279, 284, 309, 490, 

456, 538* 

elementary schbol teachers and 
boys’ emftoyment, 193, 196, 
223. 455 
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training in, 303 


Schools, ‘ evening cijntinuation 
schools, 280, 315 ‘ ,, 

Evening schools in I.oncfjii 
(classification)v 318 
girls' trade schools (London), 
^10-311 ^ , 

.hours, employment out of, 535 
schbols for unemployed juven- , 
iles, Mr, Rowntree’s pro- 
posals, 485, 523, 541 
^chnical ' schools, employers’ 

, attitude, 328 

l^rade schools, att'^ndance pro- 
blems, 324, 340 

boys’ attitude to, 324, 

t 333. 338 

d^tinpd, 322 ' 

/ difficulties ill London, 333 

students?^nd ages [tables). 
^310-311 

See also London County Coun- 
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Seasonal fluctuations in certain 
trades, 41 

variation and boy labour, 402 
vSemi-skilled labour, antidote to 
blind alleys, 159, 162 
classes of, 143. 156 
defined, 32 

in London [statistics], 167 
increase of workers in, 233 
picking up, 141, et seq. 

subdivisions [table], 166 
service conditions, 82 , 

Service See Formal apprentice- 
ship and Regular service. 
Shipbuilding, 42, 50, 65 
vShip repairing, 64, 129, 278 
Shop, work and training m the, 
256, et seq 

I Shop boys. 378 < 

Short service followed by migra- 
tion, 166, 188 • 

Short apprenticeship, 86, 92 
Silvdtsmithing, sothool training, 

' 315 

Size of firms and boys’ training, 
345 

r Londonf effect on industry, 35 
Skilled employment associatioiy 
*177 . 223.. 4s8 ^ 

Skilled labour, boys in, 380 
defined, 31 
development, «(jf, 234 
in London [statistics), 108 
Skilled tr^ides, wasteful recruiting, 

. 30. 371* 
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Skilled wcykmcn, increa^ of, 233 
Smiyiingf commencing conditions, 
*29 • 

Specialization, and unemployment, 
419 

^ fcin industry, incre.ise^of, 234 
•in ]#ondon work, 44 , , 

Squad system, 117, 120, #130 
Squire {Miss Rose), ftvidencc on 
cfock labour unemployment, 443 
Stand^'dization of^ teaching, 187 
Starting in life, 192, et seq ^ 
Statistical boundaries of London 
defined, 9 

Statistics. See Census. 
Stonemasons’ conditions of service, 

'78 . . * 

Street trading, 533 ^ 

Subdivision of (^itput, 232 
Suitability of boys for ♦trAdes, 
222-226 * 

Summary of recommended im- 
provements in training, 544 
Sllpervision of boys (in occupa- 
tions), 473 

Surrey, statistics of urban areas, 9 
System in training, absence from 
London, 52, 55 


Team system, 146 
Teaching of trades, 3 
Technical education, 283, 322 
teaching, 282 
scnools See Schools 
training defined, 280 
Terminology of industrial training, 
18 

Time required for learning, 26 
Time wages, 244 

TinpUte working, payment of boys^ 
2a6 

Tow* sizes, anti bo )r training, 358 
Trade broads for juvenile training, 
507, 543 •# * ^ 

schools. 'See under Schools,* 
teaching defined, 280, 282 
union policy, period of service, 
229 0 • 

^ unions and boys' employment, 

* . 474, et seq ^ 

uhions^nd herWitary occupa- 
tions, 237 
usage of 3° 

Tradls, grouping in, London, 16 
Training, agencies for, ^34“48^ 

• current propqj?als, 480-495 


Training, definition of term, 4, 18 
employer’s part in, ^58 
in London, needed in^rofe- 
ments, 366 • 

influence of long-period de- 
mand, 433 

influence of machinery on, 351 
influence of migration, 356 
influence on unemployment, 
418-427 
manual, 302 
men’s ]|art in, 261 
method of enquiry, 7 
practical difficulties, 273 
scope of the problem, i 
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